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These seven essays are intended to serve as an introduction to 
the study of Dante's Paradiso. They are partly based upon the 
mediseval commentaries of the author of the * Ottimo Commento * 
(1334), and Ben venule da Imola (1379); and upon the modern 
works of Scartazzini) Lubin, and Comoldi. I am also especi- 
ally indebted to Fraticelli's and Giuliani's editions of Dante's 
Minor Works ; Mr. F. J. Church's translation of the De Monarchia; 
Miss K. Hillard's translation of the Convito; Hettinger's Scope 
and Value of the Divina Commediay edited by Father H. S. Bowden ; 
Father J. Rickaby's Aquinas Ethicus; Mr. A. J. Butler's edition of 
the Paradiso; the Rev. J. H. Lupton's Joannes Coletus super opera 
Dionysii; Cornoldi's Physical System of St, Thomas, translated 
by Mr. E. H. Dering. 

The translation of the Divina Comniedia quoted is usually 
that of Longfellow, the De Monarchia that of Mr. Church, 
and the Convito usually Miss Hillard's. For the Second Part 
of the Summa Theologica I have frequently availed myself of 
the abbreviated version in Aquinas Ethicus. The appended list 
of books is not a complete bibliography, but merely represents 
the works most frequently consulted or found most helpful. 

My grateful thanks are due to the Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J., 
who has kindly read through the proofs of this book, and 
aided me with his suggestions and criticism; and to the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., for many valuable suggestions upon 
the first two chapters, which have either been incorporated into 
the text or have led me to modif}' my judgments upon special 
points in question. 

E. G. G. 
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Chapter I. 
DANTE'S PARADISE. 

L ANBIA JUSTI. 

'Geluin est anima jnsti, sicut Dominns per pro- 
phetam dicit: caslum mihi sedes est* Bt. Besnabd, 
lAber de modo bene vivendi, 

Benvenuto da Imola oommences his commentaxy on the 
ParcuUso by quoting a sentence of the Arabian philosopher 
Averrhoes: Bonum est cribrare modium sabuU ut quis 
inveniat unam margaritam^ — it is good to sift a measure of 
sand to find a pearl. And Benvenuto goes on in his quaint 
mediaeval fashion to explain how Dante, this curiosissimus 
indagatorj performs this operation in his divine poem. The 
first measure of sand, the Inferno^ gave him the disposition 
of escaping from endless woe; a second measure, the 
Purgaiorio^ showed him the true and arduous way to come 
to this pearl of great price ; and now, finally, he sifts a third 
measure of sand, the Paradiso^ and here he finds that most 
precious pearl, the reward of all his labours, eternal glory 
in the fruition of Grod. 

The description of this eternal glory and the medisBval 
conception of Paradise as the mystical union of the soul 
with the First Cause in vision, love and enjoyment, and 

1 1 
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the compreliensioD of the most sublime and secret things of 
the celestial mysteries, is therefore the theme of Dante's 
Paradiso. It is perhaps still the least popular, the least 
generally intelligible part of the Divine Comedy. RuBJda 
has somewhere spoken of the difficulty of having " nobility I 
enough in onc'a own thoughts to forgi%'e the failure of aaj 
other human soul to speak clearly what it has felt of the 
most divine.' Perhaps in the Irtferno the dramatic side 
of Dante's genius is more obvious, in those clear and terrible 
pictures of human passion and suffering against a background 
of lurid flame. In the Purgatorio Dante seems more the 
Bpokeeman and poet of all humanity; his teaching in that 
second canticle, even for non-Catholics who reject the 
doctrine of Purgatory, seems to be of more general and 
universal application, corresponding to something in the 
heart and conscience of man. In the Paradiso Dante 
appears as essentially the man of the Middle Ages. Here, 
perhaps more than in any other part of the poem, does 
Danle show himself in thorough sympathy with his age, its 
doctrines and rudimentary science, its yearning for know- 
ledge, its delight in the beauty of intellectual satisfaction. 
It is such works as the Parailiso that enable us to realise 
what were the noblest thoughts and aspirations of those 
ages, whose exceeding light has so dazzled weak modern 
eyesight that they have sometimes been called dark, for 
iu them — 



Come virtd cbe a troppo si coofooda. ' 



There is a sublime passage in the Sumtna T/ieologica 
which gives a key to the comprehension of this boundless 
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yeoromg, boundless but confident, for the aatiafaction of the 
iDtellect. Aquinas is discussing the question concerning the 
essence of beatitude: Does the beatitude of man consist 
in the vision of the Divine Easence? and he answers it 
thus: — 

• The last and perfect happiness of man cannot be other- 
wise than in the vision of the Divine Essence. In evidence 
of this statement two points are to be considered : first, that 
man is not perfectly happy so long as there remains anything 
for him to desire and seek; secondly, that the perfection 
of every power is determined by the nature of its object. 
Now the object of the Intellect is the essence of a thing: 
hence the intellect attains to perfection so far as it knowd 
the essence of what is before it. And therefore, when a 
man knows an ed'ect, and knows that it has a cause, there 
is in him an outstanding natural desire of knowing the 
essence of the cause. If therefore a hnman intellect knows 
the essence of a created effect without knowing aught of 
God beyond the fact of His existence, the perfection of 
that intellect does not yet adequately reach the First Cause, 
but the intellect has an outstanding natural desire of searching 
into the said Cause: hence it is not yet perfectly happy. 
For perfect happiness, therefore, it is necessary that the 
intellect shall reach as far as the very essence of the First 
Cause, ' ' 

Thus, he adds, the intellect will have its perfection through 
being united to God, as to the object in which alone the 
beatitude of man consists. United to the source of all 
good in this vision of the Divine Essence, the soul is filled 
with all good things. This beatitude of man belongs there- 
fore to the intellectual faculty, since by no activity of sense 
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can man be united to this uncreated Good. And so Dante's r 
Paradise is the beatitude ot the intellect in joyful possession 
of absolute Truth, the supreme bliss which is reached in 
the Empyrean Heaven of pure light — 

Luce iutellettual pieua d'amore, 
Amor di vero ben pieo-di letizia, 
Letizia che traaceodo ogni dolKorc. ' 



Notwithstanding its essentially mediieval character, the 
closest students of Dante are usually agreed in ranking the 
Paradiso highest of the three parts of the Divine Comedy. 
" It is a perpetual hymn of everlasting love," wrote Shellejt'— 
in his Defence of Poetry : ' Dante's apotheosis of Beatrica 
and the gradations of his own love and her loveliness, bJ 
which as by steps he feigns himself to have ascendod ta 
the throne of the Supreme Cause, is the most glorioui 
imagination of modern poeti^'.' No less beautiful and tru4 
ia Shelley's characterisation of Dante as poet of the Paradiso 
in his own unfinished masterpiece, The Triumph of Life, 
where he speaks a^ain^ 



Of him who from the lowest depths of botl 
Through erery paradise and through all glory 
Lots led Bereae, and who returned to tell 

the wondrous atory 

How all IbiogB are trwisfigured wccpt Love. 



ledge and Love are the two supreme and inseparable 
[hemea of Dante's Paradiso: the love of the Vita Nuova ' 
and the plulosophical devotion of the Cont-ito are here united 



i 



' Li^t intellectual replete with love, 
Love of true good replete with ecslasy, 
EcBtasy that transcendoth eTery fiweetnee 
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and rendered perfect in knowledge and love of the Supreme 
and Uncreated Good. 

The Divine Comedy is at once a vision and an allegory jl 
a vision of the unseen world beyond the grave, and, based 
upon that vtaion, an allegory of the nature of vice and of 
virtue, of the guidance uf human wisdom nnd celestial 
wisdom, reason and revelation, and of the duties of man 
towards the Empire and the Church. It is a vision of the j 
state uf souls after death; it is an allegory of how man I 
whilst still in this life may use his free will for good or ' 
for evil, and so incur reward or punishment. — j 

Jj The subject, therefore, of the Pajoi/wo in the literal sense 
^■is the state of the souls of Ihe blessed after death, and 
^■in the allegory it may be taken as 'the beauty of virtue 
am K6 shown by the greatness of the reward," which is practi* 
H cally a deduction from the words in the Letter to Can 
n Grande : * Man, in so far as by merilorions use of free 
n will he is subject to the justice that rewords." ' If the 
I Purgatario is an allegory of the real life of man upon earth, 
the Paradiso represents the ideal life whether passed in 
action or contemplation. Some of ibe early commentators 
express this twofold meaning by their distinction between 
the essential Paradise of blessed soids after death, and the 
moral or spiritual Paradise of virtuous and contemplative 
spirits stUI united to their bodies in this world. Yet the 
work can never sink to the cold level of a mere allegory. 
In the complicated mediieval system of fourfold interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, the old law is the figure of the new 
law, and the new law, in the anagogical sense, is the figure 
of future glory; and similarly Jerusalem, in the literal or 



' * Si vero sccIpiHtur opus al!e^i'ic«, eubjcctum ml homo, proat 
nurciido et demprando per wbitrii libertatem juBtiti* pneoiianti ant 
tinuiciiti ulfDoxiuR eat.' 
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historical sense the city of tlie Jews, admits of a ihrce-fold 
interpretation as the Church, the spiritual life, and anagogi- 
cally our heavenly city of Paradise. The analogical sense 
is the signification of those things which are in eternal 
glory, it indicates the object of hope and the goal of yearn- 
ing upward effort — the quid spercs or quo tendas of the 
doggerel verses of the schoolmen. ' From the nature itself 
of the subject matter it is impossible in Dante's Paradiso 
to separate this supreme mystical sense from the literal 
meaning and the allegory, since Paradise itself is the reward 
of a righteous iise of man's free will — 



Mb chi prende siul croce e iieguc Cri^to 
Ad cor mi ecu^cril di quel ch'io lasso, 
Vedendo in qucU'albfir balenar Criato. 



. 106,' 



A 



Thus this supreme mystical sense, this sobria ebrtctas of 
anagogy, ia seldom wholly absent throughout the Paradiso; 
bat rests upon and crowna the literal sense and the allegory 
fas delight sits upon activity. It is no mere poetical fiction 
that is signified by the letter; Dante believed in the truth 
of what he sang, and, though necessarily concealed for a 
while and expressed under veils of sensible images, the 
literal Paradise of the concluding cantoa of his poem ia 



' Ot the three Bpiritual racooings in which the Scriptnres are to be 
nnderetood, the moral or trnpologieal eenao is that in nhicli csamplen 
are set for ua to follow: MoralcK quid agat. This senM exists ia the 
Paradito too; but is usually left for the render to draw for him(<elf: 
•TTus moral sense,' Dante says in the Com>ito, * readers should care- 
fully gather from all nritinga for the beaefit of themselves nod their 
deKCDdanta.' 

' But be who takee bis Cross and followK Cbriet 
Again will [lardon itio what I omit, 
Seeing in that aurora lighten Christ, 

Lo5GFl'.I-L0W. 
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indeed the coneummation of his labours and tlie reward he 
hoped for and strove towards — the significalion of the things 
beyond eense, the supernal things of eternal glorj-. This 
IB expressed by the poet himself in his exclamation in 
Canto xxii — 

S'io tomi mai, lettore, a quel dcvoto 
Trionfo, per lo qunl io piango epeiieo 
Le mie pcccatH e il petto mi percuoto. 

Par. isii. 106.' 

"Without entering info the question of how far the political 
allegories of comparatively modern discovery really exist in 
the divine poem, it may safely be concluded that, from the 
nature of Dante's views, they cannot hold much place in 
the Paradiso. The Emperor himself, the supreme political 
power and temporal authority, he who has to care for the 
world and to secure that in this arrokt of earth belonging 
to mortal man — L'aiuoUi eke ci fa tanto feroci ^ — hfe may 
pass in freedom and with peace, can but guide man in 
accordance with the teachings of Philosophy to " the blessed- 
ness of this life, which consists in the exercise of his natural 
powers and which is prefigured in the Eorthly Paradise" 
{Ve Motiarchia, iii.l6). "With the attainment of the Earthly 
Paradise under the guidance of Human Wisdom (reason and 
philosophy) aud the Imperial Power, and then the resignation 
by Virgil of his leadership, whatever political allegory there 
was must of necessity have been completed. Such a political 
r^eneration of Christendom indicated in the attainment of 



A 



' KciKJer, M I may unto tbnt devout 
Triamph return, on whose account I often 
For my troDEgrcsaionB wee[^.and beat my breast. 

LOKOFRLLOW. 



* The little space that maketh us ao fierce. 
Aiuola \e Bomeltmea translated threshitig-flooi 
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the Earthly Paradise, and ia the lessons inculcated from 
the history of the Church and Empire represented in those 
splendid visionary pageants that close the Purgalorio, is 
however regarded by Dante as a means and stepping stone 
to the moral regeneration and eternal happiness of mankind 
as is shown in the Paradtso. Man, having regained his 
innocence in the Earthly ParadiHe and attained to such an 
ideal life as that represented by the seven lower spheres 
of Paradise, would no longer need the Imperial Authority 
"to restrain him in his conree by bit and bridle,' Though 
the main political part of the allegory is completed, the 
poet's political doctrines are still proclaimed as each suitable 
occasion arises, and his declaration of the sanctity of the 
Empire and his denunciation of the unworthy holders of the 
chair of Peter acquire still greater force, when heard amidst 
the eternal glories of Paradise. 

Until the final consummation of the vision, Beatrice is 
Dante's sole guide throughout the Paradise. In the allegorical 
sense, for most of the early commentators, she represents 
Sacred Theology or the Divine Science; for others again 
she is a symbol of Revelation, for others of co-operating 
Grace or even of Contemplation. Dr. Doilinger in his 
lecture on Dante as a Prophet says, ' Beatrice signiGes 
Theolf^y, not in its abstract meaning as the letter of religious 
science, but as the living daughter of heaven, the blessed 
knowledge of God and of holy things, the highest divine 
gift of grace, enabling us to behold here, as in a glass, that 
which we shall hereafter ga:^e on face to face.* On the 
other hand, Dr. Scartazzini rcgard.<4 her as the symbol of 
the Ecclesiastical Authority, " the symbol of Ecclesiastical 
Authority in so fur as it is in the possession of Dinne 
Revelation.* As we are told in the Letter to Can Grande 
that the poem is polysetisous, we should perhaps best regard 
the symbolism of Beatrice aa manifold, and sum up her 
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attributes under the comprehensive phrase Diviae Wisdom 
or Heavenly Wisdom, nnderatanding clearly by Divine Wisdom 
not the Wisdom of God (which would almost be to identify 
her with the Word), but " all the wisdom divinely revealed 
to man to raise him above earthly things and bring him 
near to God* (Barelli). 

Tin's would include the spiritual power or Ecclesiastical 
Authority of the De Monarchia, whose function is to lead 
mankind according to revelation to "the blessedness of the 
life eternal which consists in the fruition of the sight of 
God's countenance, and to which man of his natural powers 
cannot rise, if he be not aided by the divine light" {De 
Monarchia, iii.l6), and also the Divine Science of Theology. 

But the literal aspect of Beatrice, the glorified woman 
of tJie poet's heart and his poetical ideal of womanhood, 
cannot he lost sight of, and is recognised by Bcnvenuto da 
Imola and other early commentators. It can hai-dly be 
doubted that the Paradiso is the apotheosis of a real woman 
though invested with all the Church's power and all Theo- 
logy's authority ; she cannot be identihed with any one of 
these symbolical meanings, because it is her function to 
incUide and transcend them all. 

In the literal sense — the essential Paradise — no allegori- 
cal meaning con well be assigned to Beatrice; for in 
Paradise ecclesiastical authority is meaningless, and things 
are not known to the saints by theology but by intuition. 
Stiil throaghout the Paradiso, until the final and true vision, 
it is mainly the aitegurical Beatrice presented to us, although 
here and there we have those Ivrical passages that can 
only refer to the real woman, seeming to break in, as it 
were, into the allegorical narrative, like the "wedding music 
into the stoty of the Ancient Mariner, giving an air of 
reality and truth to the whole. In the final consummation 
of the vision, when the last altitude of blessedness is 
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reached, when the spiritual guide has done her work and 
her place is taken by St. Bernard, all allegory- practically 
ce^scB, aud the real woman is enthroned in the glorj- she 
has merited, praying now to the Madonna for her lovcr*a 
final perseverance: — 

Vedi Beatrice con quanti beaU 

Per li miei prcgbi ti cfuudun le man). * 

I This wondrous combination of the real wilh the symbolioi 
I is exquisitely illustrated in three famous lines from Boesetti'^ 
' Souse of Life — 

Lady, I fain would tell how e 

Tliy soul I know not from thy ho<!y, nor 

Thee from myaelf, Deitber our lore from Ood. 

So in Dante's poem we sometimes know not love for I 
allegorical Beatrice from love for the real Beatrice, 
eilber from love for the poet's Faith, until all three at li 
are transfigured, fused and blended in that supreme LoveH 



L'Ainor che ii 



} il Rolc e I'liltre ilellc. * 



The general arrangement of Dante's Paradise is based 
upon the Piolcmaie system of astronomy, the theological 
doctrine of the Mansions of Beatitude, and the theories of 
the supposed Dionysius the Areopagite (followed by Aquinas) 
and of St. Bernard concerning the angelic Hierarchies. 

Around our globe, the fixed centre of the Universe, move 
the nine spheres, each of the lower eight enclosed by the 
sphere above it. Dante's passage, as he ascends from 
heaven to heaven, is a preparation for the true Paradise. 
Above theee nine moving heavens and enclosing them 

' 8ec, Beatrice with all the bleeacd are clasping their banda I 
in support of my prayers. 

"The Lora that movEii the sun and nil the itais. 
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around is the spaceless Empyrean Heaven of rest and 
divine peace, the true Paradise, the abode of God and HiB 
Angels and saints, a spaceless motionless ocean glow 
with the spiritual fire of Love. Although all the blpsi 
without exception have their final seat and home in t 
Empyrean Heaven, certain groups of saints descend from" 
their thrones into each of the lower spheres to greet Dante 
in his ascent. For Dante is as the soul that he describes 
in Book iv of the Coniilo that, in the fourth and last parts 
of her life, •returns to God as to the port whence she set 
out when ehe first entered upon the sea of this life' 

* E Biccome a colui che vienc di lungo cammino, aiu 
b'entri nella porta della sua cittil, gli si fanno incontro j 
pttadini di quella; cosl alia nobile anima si fanno U 
pelli cittadini della eterna vita: e cosl fanno per 
inone operazioni e contemplozioni, cho giil cssendo a Dial 
renduta, e astrattasi dalle mondanc cose e cogttazioni, vcdei 
le pare colore che appresso di Dio crede che aieno." ' 

V They satisfy the poet's intellectual and spiritual necdsj 
^d then return to their places in the EmpjTean. 'Tfti 
lake manifest the glory of beatitude in these souls," says* 

; Letter to Can Grande, "from tliem, as from those that 
Iwbold all truth, many things will bo asked which have 
reat utility and delight.* Also their temporary apparitiooi 
tlic lower heavens serves Dante as a sensible sign of I 



' Conrito iv, 28. *Aij<l as lie who returns from a long joomoy, 
2 before he enters the gates of his citj', is met by his fellon citizeos, 
I the citizeos of the E[«nial Life come forth to meet the noble sonl, 
10(1 this t>ecause of her good deeds and oicdiiiitions. So that, being 
alrcndf dedicated to God, and abflracted from worldly things, she 
ceenu to see those whom *he believce&rG with Him.' Mihs K. Eillakd'B 
translatiun. 
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euprasensible mystery, the wondrous mystery of the Mansions 
of Beatitude : there are different grades of the glory of 
beatitude in that Empyrean Heaven where all those blessed 
ones dwell, yet each is perfectly blessed according to his 
own capacity. The inequality of perfection in beatitude 
arises from the different degrees of their knowledge and 
love, since one Intellect sees God more perfectly than 
, another. Domus est una, sed dti^ersilas est ibi mansiontim ; 
quia unum est et aummum Bonum, beatiiudo ct vita om- 
nium, idest Deiis ipse. ' The spirits that appear in the 
three lower heavens have the lowest grades of beatitude in 
the Emp^Tean. They appear as a sensible sign of thii< 
invisible mystery that can only be apprehended by 
intellect. 

Dante does not behold the saints that appear in the 
lower heavens in their true form. In the lowest sphere of 
all, the spirits are seen like faint yet moat beautiful reflec- 
tions of the human form ; in the heaven of Mercury', those, 
which have the next lowest place are at first just seea; 
in the midst of light which hides them from his view 
their joy (their accidental joy, to be quite accurate) gets 
greater; in the third heaven they are completely swathed in 
concealing light; and, in the higher heavens still, they appear 
as stars or dazzling splendours. In the seventh Heaven 
St. Benedict tells him that in the Empyrean he will see 
them with countenance unveiled, and it follows clearly from 
the way Danle asks the question that the deficiency is in 
his own powers of vision, his eyes can more easily distinguish 
the lower grades of spirits within the shadow of ths' 
Earth:— 



*Tlie house is one, but there u a djversitjr of majisions there; for 
B snpremo Good, beatitude and life of all. OodHinj^lf.iBalsooae.' 

PirfEK THE LOJIBABD. 
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Per5 ti prego, e tu. padre, m'accerta 
6'io poBSD prender taota grazia ch'io 
Ti veggia con imniagine scoverta. 

Par. rxii. 58. ' 



the grace, that is, to see spiritual substances with immediate 
iotiiitioD. Iq the EmpjTean he drinks of the river of light 
which makes the intellect in a measure god-like, and then 
he can see these hiesscd beings in their spirit forms, as 
glorified resemblances of what they were on earth. For it 
must always be borne in mind that these lower heavens 
are merely preparations for the vision of the true Paradise, 
allegories of how man can mount upward step by step in 
knowledge and love and enjoyment, till he attain to that perfect 
knowledge, that supreme love, that inelTable enjoyment which 
is Beatitude in union with the First Cause: — 

StiU climbing aft«r knowledge infinite 
And always moving as the reatlesa sphereE, 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all. 

There are three main divisions of the Paradisa; and of 
the signs which mark these divisions the first is a sensible 
sign connected with the material Universe — the termination 
of the earth's shadow ; the second a suprasensible, a purely 
spiritual and mystical sign — the shining ladder of gold. 
For such is the nature of Dante's ascent and intellectual 
progress, from the things of sense to the mysteries that are 
above and beyond sense. 

In the first two divisions, Dante describes the seven 
spheres of the seven planets and the seven classes of glorified 
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' Therefore I pmy. and thou aaaure me, father. 
K I maj so much grace receive, that I 
Hay thee behold with counteoance unTeiled. 

LoSG^erxow. 
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spirits that appear to him therein. The first divisioa is that 
of I lie three heavens to which the earth's shadow was 
supposed to cxtead, and which may therefore be regarded 
as lying still within the shadow of the earth; the spheres 
of the Moon, of Mercurj', and of Venua, The termination 
of the earth's shadow in the sphere of Venus, the highest 
of these heavens, is indicated in Canto ix. v, 118 — 119, 
after which there is a distinct pause and the poet, as it 
were, starts afresh in the next Canto. The shadow indicates 
the shade of earth iu the lives of the blessed spirits that 
appear in these three heavens, spirits whose lives were 
marred by earthly failings and who have attained a lower 
degree of beatitude in the Empyrean: the inconstant in their 
vows, the vainglorioua, the lovers. Piccarda and Constance 
had in part yielded to the violence of others and so broken 
the monastic vow, the solemn vow of perpetual chastity; 
desire for fame, rather than love of God, liad moved Justim'an 
and Romeo to noble deeds; CuniKza and her companions 
had fallen for love. On earth the lives of these souls had 
been marred through yielding to the temptations and snares 
of the world — inconstancy, vainglory, unlawful love repented 
of and expiated in time; now in Paradise they appear still 
within earth's shadow, and their perfection of love and 
knowledge is diminished. 

Beyond and above the earth's shadow is the seoood 
division, the four higher spheres of the Sun, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn. Into these heavens four classes of glorious saints 
descend to greet Dante; spirits who followed lives of per- 
fection in action or contemplation, the teacher of philosophic 
truth, the Christian warrior, the just ruler, the rapt ascetic 
monk or hermit. They appear in these four heavens, not 
60 much to give Dante a sign of the inequality of thetr 
merit and hence the inequality of the perfection of their 
beatitude (as was the case with the spirits seen in the three 
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lower heavens), but rather as a siga of the different waya 
in which perfection may be reached and God bo served, and I 
80 this beatitude attained to. Dante would hardly have ^ 
wished to represent the Angelical Doctor or St. Anselm as 
enjoying a less deep vision and less intense love of Grod 
than Robert Guiseard or the Emperor Constautine. ' Now 
that the earth's shadow has been left behind, the perfection 
of action and contemplation can be seen and comprehended 
in relation to Man and to God. The spirits of great teachers, 
warriors and rulers represent different forms of the glorified 
active life; the philosopher's pen, the sword of the knigbt, 
the sceptre of the monarch are instruments of perfection in 
the service of God for His chosen people of the old law or , 
for His Bride the Church of the new law. But the active 
life is a prelude and preparation to the contemplative, the 
cont«mplative to the sight of God. In the seventh Heaven, | 
that of Saturn, the spirits of ascetics and hermits appear, 
contemplatlves who fled to the desert or the cell; after 
which Dante and Beatrice follow them up the CcleaLial 
Ladder into the Firmament. This ladder, up and down 
which the contemplatlves pass, the ladder seen by Jacob, 
stretches up to the last Heaven of all. In one sense it j 
doubtless signifies the heavenly contemplation which 
necoesaiy in order to enter into the lofty mysteries above, ' 
but it has another and far more universal significance aa ' 
well. In tills universal sense it is to be regarded only as 
the final rungs of a ladder which reaches up from the shores 
of the mountain of Purgatory to the supreme Heaven of 
Heavens, and represents the Universal Church. 



' Each of tlicm beavoiis represents » higher state of life than tha 
one beloit it, but, siace there are degrees of bliss in each, it doe« not i 
follow thai any individual epirit in the one should be enjoying mora I 
perfect beatitniJe than anolber in the lower epitcre. 
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St. Bernard, whom Dante follows a good deal in the FiiTadiso 
and who becomes his last teacher in the final coneummation 
of the vision, treats at some length the symbolisiu of Jacob's 
Ladder: — 

■ On this ladder are placed all the predestined to eternal 
b'fe, and everj'one who looks for the kingdom of Heaven 
has a place upon it. This ladder in general is the Church, 
which partly is ^till militant on earth and partly already 
reigns in the heavens. Upon it are three orders of men — 
worldly, active, contemplative. At the foot of the ladder 
are the worldly, they who go round about the earth, who 
seek and love earthly things; in the middle of the ladder 
are the active, they who cultivate the eartti, who sow the 
word of God in the ears of men ; on the summit of the ladder 
are the contemplative, they who despise earthly things and 
are already almost in heaven smce they dwell in thought 
amongst heavenly things. These are as the Angels of God, 
ascending and descending by the ladder, for they ascend 
through contemplation to God and descend through compassion 
(to their neighbour.* ' 

Although the ladder only becomes visible tn the 
Heaven, yet, just as Jacob's Ladder rests upon the ei 
BO does Dante's npon the shore of the mountain island of 
Pui^tory. When man in the person of Dante issues "from 
the darkness of alienation from God represented by the 
Inferno, he has this vast ladder before him, tending through 
various degrees of perfection ever upwards. The contuma- 
cious and the negligent without the gate, and the spirits in 
the terraces of the Fiirgaiorio, correspond to the worldly 
and to the lower grades of the active in St. Bernard's scheme. 
The terraces of Purgatory are the lowest nings of the 
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)ad<Ier. The apirita in the six lower heavens correspond in 
varj-ing degrees to the active of St. Bernard, and then we 
Jiflve the contemplative in both Dante and St, Bernard. 
To this latter height man cannot attain without passing 
through the others, for the active life is the necessary 
prelude to the contemplative, since no man can attain per- 
fection in the latter nnless he first he perfect in the active 
life. Therefore throughout the Purgatorio and the Paradiso 
Dante is ascending this ladder. Although it is onlj the 
topmost rungs that are visible to him, yet in an earlier 
passage it is indicated to him by Beatrice that it is a ladder 
he is mounting, and that the lower heavens are merely the 
stairway of the Eternal Palace : — 

Ch^ In bellezzn mia, cbe per le acnic 
Dell' etemo pnlazzo pii^ a'acceDde, 
Com' hfli veduto, qusoto piil si sale. 

Par. sxi, 7.' ■ 

There are still steps to be ascended in Dante's Farudiee 
after the seventh sphere, for man proceeds upwards from 
truth to truth until he attains to the knowledge in which 
bis beatitude consists. Above the celestial ladder is the . 
third division of Paradise in which, as Beovenuto puts it,! 
"Dante describes the three universal orbs of the heavens, 
that is, the eighth sphere (the heaven of the Fixed Stars) 
which is called the Firmament, and the ninth sphere (the 
Crj'stalline) which is the Primum Mobile, and the Empyrean 
Heaven which is colled Paradise; and in these the poet 
describes the glorious city of God, the Church Trimnphant.* 
The seven heavens of the planets may be taken as represent- 
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' Bocaaac my beautj-, that along Ike stairs 
Of the eternal palace more enkindles, 
Ab tliou ba»t seen, the farther we axceiiil. 

Longfellow, 
2 
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ig the ideal life of man; the eighth and ninth spheres ael 
'forth the work of his redemption and the influence of the 
celestial inteliigences upon the Universe; the Empvi^an Is 
that blessed existence to which man finally attains. /It will 
be seen that, in the Firmament and the Primum Mobile, Dante 
still beholds things under sensible figures and allegorical 
veils, for these two heavens are merely a further prepara- 
tion to the true Paradise and the vision of the Divine Essence. 
The nine moving spheres form the golden stair-way of God'e 
palace, but the Empyrean Is His most glorious presence- 
chamber. 

Each group of saints that descends from the last Heaven 
into tlie lower spheres to greet Dante in his ascent has q 
special relation to the heaven in which it appears, besidet 
its appearing therein to give Dante a visible sign of theii 
degree of bliss or of the perfection of the state of life whicl: 
they represent. In the tirst place, they were inBuencetl bj 
these heavens: impressed at their birth by the star, a* 
Cacciaguida says of Can Grande della Scala. Beatrice ir; 
Paradiso iv. admits some truth in the theory of good 
evil influences from the stars and the spheres — 



Toroaro a queate mote 
L'onor dell' iofluenxa e 



•^m 



Thus CunizEa da Romano, who appears in the thini 
Heaven, follovHng in a wrong direction the influence ot 
Venus obtained a lower degree of beatitude ; and Cacciaguida 
in the fifth sphere, by following rightly the influence ol 
Mars, acquired power and strength to practise the virtues 
proper to a warrior of the Cross, which earned him his plac< 
in Paradise. Yet the celestial bodies have no power tc 
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deprive man of moral freedom. One of our great Elizabethan 
poets has said: — 

I am a nobler substance than the stars: 

And shall the baser over-rule the better? 

Or are they better since they are the bigger? 

I have a will and faculties of choice 

To do or not to do; and reason why 

I do or not do this. The stars have none. 

And Dante, through the mouth of Marco the Lombard, 
reconciles the problem of stellar influences with the doctrine 
of free will in a very similar way in Purgatorio xvi. — 

Voi che vivete ogni cagion recate 

Pur suso al cielo, si come se tutto 

Moveese pcco di necessitate. 
Se cosl fosse, in voi fdra distrutto 

Libero arbitrio, e non fdra giustizia, 

Per ben letizia e per male aver lutto. 
Lo cielo i vostri movimenti inizia; 

Non dico tutti; ma, posto ch*io il dica, 

Lume v'^ dato a bene ed a malizia, 
E libero voler, che, se fatica 

Nelle prime battaglie col ciel dura^ 

Poi vince tutto, se ben si notrica. 
A maggior forza ed a miglior natura 

Liberi soggiacete, e quella cria 

La mente in voi, che il ciel non ha in sua cura. * 

Purg, xvi. 67. 
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Ye who are living every cause refer 

Still upward to the heavens, as if all things 
They of necessity moved with themselves. 

If this were so, in you would be destroyed 
Free will, nor any justice would there be 
In having joy for good, or grief for evil. 

The Heavens your movements do initiate, 
I say not all; but granting that I say it. 
Light has been given you for good and evil, 
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AlbertuB Magnus liolds that there is in man a twofold 
principle of action, nature and the will. Nature indeed is 
governed by the stars, but the will is free. Notwilhstandiug 
this freedom, however, the will will be drawn and iDcHned 
by nature unless it steadfastly retilsti-, and, since nature 
moves with the movemente of the stars, the will tlien, if it 
does not resist, commences to be inclined by the movements 
of the stars. 

Then, in the second place, each heaven is assigned to 
the care of one of the nine orders of Angels, and the 
spirits that appear in each, together with the matters discussed, 
have probably a special relation with these different angelic 
orders. ' The theory that the nine lower heavens were 
ruled by the nine orders of Angels or celestial intelligences 
was the usual doctrine of the time, but Dante in addition 
has assigned each individual sphere to the chat^ of its 
own special angelic order,— the heaven of the Moon to the 
Angels, Mercury to the Archangels, Venus to the celestial 
Principalities; the Sun to the Powers. Mars to the Virtues, 
and Jupiter to the Dominations; the heaven of Saturn to 
the Thrones, the Firmament to the Cherubim, and the 
Crystalline or I'rimum Mobile to the Seraphim, Sometimes 
the correspondence between the heaven itself and its celestial 
movers is more obvious; at other times the doctrines explained 
seem more closely related, and the spirits of the saints that 



And free Tolition; which If same fatigue 
In th« first battles with the heavens it oufiere. 
Afterwards conquers nil, if well 'tis nurtured. 

To greater force and to a better nature [God] 
Hou^ free je subject are, and that creates 
The miod in joa the heavens have not in cliarge. 

LONOFELLOW. 

* This is eBpoeially shown by Professor Lnbin in his conuneDtaij. 
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Kppear to Danle in each lieaven seem to be to some extent 
supplying ihe places of the Angela, who fell from the 
special angelical order to whom that particular heavea is 
asgigoed, and resemble ihem lo a greater or less extent in 
the special virtues ibev exhibit, and so co-operate with them 
ill the government of the Univei-ae, This is more marked 
in some spheres Ihan in others, but is seen to some extent 
in all, and can be traced by comparing Dante's heavens 
and saints with the Celestial Hierarchies of the supposed 
Dionysius and with St. Bernard's Angels in his De Con- 
sideratiotie. The poet's theory is perhaps mainly a blending 
of the views of Dionysius and St, Bernard. 

The Angels are severally assigned to individuals as guar-' 
dians, and are also the bearers of tidings of God's bounty 
to men ; being last in the orders of celestial intelligences 
thej' are nearer worldly and corporeal objects, and more 
nearly resemble the human mind. Therefore in the heaven 
of the Moon the saints still appear in the likeness of the 
human form, and the matters discussed are concerning vows 
and free \v\\\, as especially relating to the salvation and 
gaidance of individuals. The function of the ArchangeU 
is to announce messages of special importance and sacrednesa, 
and to protect and guide particular nations. Thus in the 
heaven of Mercnry the Emperor Justinian plays the same 
part towai-ds the Roman people that Michael did for the 
Jews ; and the mystcpi- of the Redemption by the Incarna- 
tion is explained to Dante, even as from the Archangels 
Gabriel was chosen to bear the message to Mary. The 
Principalities, according to St. Bernard, regulate and establish 
earthly Principalities, and transfer and alter their territories 
and boundaries. According to Dionysius, they represent 
the principality of God and draw earthly princes to imitate 
this by ruling with love, " in order that whatever is in the 
le may exercise lordship with all love a 
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join love with lordship." ' In the spbere of Venus, which 
the Principalities move, the souls of lovers appear. The 
influence of the heavens for the proper constitution of 
society is treated of, and various other matters tending 
directly or indirectly to induce good government and substi- 
tute love for avarice in the hearts of rulers. Carlo Martello 
speaks to Dante of the Sicilian Vespers, which ao altered 
the territorial dominions of the house of Anjou and severed 
for a time the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. 

The Powers represent the Divine Power and Majes^; 
they combat the powers of darkness and stay diseases. The 
great doctors and teachers appear in the sphere of the Sun, 
and the life work of St. Francis and St. Dominic is described, 
the two champions of the Church in tlie same conflict and 
the healers of the plagues of avarice and heresy by their 
sovereign remedies of poverty and doctrine. The correspond- 
ence between Mars and the Virtues is peculiarly close and 
striking. According to Dionyaiua, the Virtues imitate the 
Divine Strength and Fortitude, and their name signifies 'a 
certain manly and masculine strength in them and an unconquered 
and unconquerable valour." Their special function is to 
make all things in God 'strongly and manfully valiant in 
chaste and masculine virtue." Christ Himself •taught us 
that true virtue and strength among men was endurance by 
enduring gloriously unto death, even the death of the cross. 
This becoming weak even to death was the strength and 
fortitude of Grod." Risurgi e rind, arise and conquer, are 
the first words that Dante hears on entering Mars, The 
souls of warriors and knights imitate the divine strength and 
fortitude by forming a celestial crucifix; and Cacciaguida 
co-operates with the Virtues by announcing to Dante his 



' J. H, Lnploa, Joannes Oolelus super oprra Dian^sii: from which 
work the other qnotationa frDin Dionyetua ara aUo taken. 
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ire life, and the endurance and fortitude with which the 
ivine poet must support unjust exile and perform his life's 
iork. Similarly St. Beruard holds that the Virtues work 
B and prodigies among the elements to admonish mankind ; 
;ees this Indicated In the Gospels where, after describing 
! signs in the heavens, it is said rirtutes ccslorujn rnove- 
mtur (Matth. \'.\iv., Luc. xxi.), that is, the angelic spirita a 
be moved by whom these things are dune : et tune^ 
trebit sig-num I'^lii hominis in ceelo. 
\ The Dominations are ' an express image of the true andjl 
shetypal dominion in God," according toDionysius; 'forB 
! dominion in them is simple and unmingled, and devoid o{l 
D subjection, niling over all, useful to all, a true and unmixed J 
terty of bearing sway after the form and pattern of God.* ' 
leir function is to draw all things to imitate this true 
minion, so that rulers may bear true lordship in God and 
1 may imitute this domiuion by subjection and obedience, 
terefore in the heaven of Jupiter the souls of just kings 
i emperors appear; and they form the imperial Eagle, the 
pblem of the univer!<al and absolute form of dominion , 
jrinely ordained. 

■ The Thrones preside over the sphere of Saturn. Upoi 
God sits. According to St. Bernard, this sitting ofW 
upon the Thrones means supreme tranquillit}', mostrl 
icid serenity, peace which surpasseth all understanding.! 
nttingly, therefore, do the contemplative saints appear in 
turn. According to Dionysius, the Thrones represent the 
livinc Steadfastness; by means of these Angels will God 
lecule His judgments, and their special ofBce is purification. 
he blessed of Saturn, Si. Peter Bamian and St. Benedict, 
most emphatic in their denunciation of corruption and 
their terrible threats of divine vengeance. The Cherubim 
represent God's Wisdom, their name signifies plenitude of 
cDOwledge. "The Cherubim," says St, Bernard, "draw from 
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the ven' fountain of wisdom, the mouth of tbe most High, 
and pour out the streams of knowledge upon all His citizens." 
Therefore in the Firmament Christ is seen, and Dante co- 
operates with the Apostles in spreading the knowledge of Grod 
by means of his examination on the theological virtues, and 
Adam himself appears in whom it is to be believed that — 

Quwttuoque alia natnrtt umana lece 

Aver di lume, tutto faaee iafuso. 

Par. xiii.' 

Thus the Apostles and Adam resemble the Cherubim, bat 
Adam is the last aoul seen until the final consummation of 
the vision. The Seraphim that preside over the ninth sphere, 
ihe Priiiium Mobile, represent the Love of God. St. Thomas 
declarcii that by the gift of grace men can merit such glory 
as to be assumed to the ordei'S of Ihe Angels, but he also 
teaches that no Seraphim fell, since they are so named from 
their excess of burning Love which precludes the possibility 
of mortal sin (Siiinrna i. 63, 7); and so there are no spirits, 
excepting the Angels themselves, seen by Dante in the ninth 
Heaven which especially belongs to these Seraphim. 

There is a remarkable picture in the National Grallery, 
ascribed on the authority of Vasari to Sandro Botticelli and 
representing the Assumption of the Blessed Vii^in, in which, 
in circles corresponding to the nine lower spheres of Dante's 
Paradise, groups of saints are seen mingled with the Ai^ls, 
evidently co-operating with these celestial intelligences in 
their work and filling up the vacant places in their ranks. • 



' Whate'er of light it han lo human nature 
Beoa lawful to powead wax all infused. 

LoSOFBLIXIW. 

• In spite of Vasari's lestiraony. ihia great piclnro is not usuatl; re- 

gardol as a genuine irork uf Bnlticelli. Some Ocrmnn critics aaaigu it lo 

H wrtaia FnmcMco Botticini whose uaiue tbej suppose Vasari to have 

confaxed with that of the great master. Dr. Friuonl supposed it lo 
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Here, as in Dante^b vision, there are no saints among the 
Seraphim, and, curiously, there seem to be none among the 
Thrones either, although among the Cherubim appear the 
two St. Johns, St. Mary Magdalene and St. Peter. It 
would seem as though the painter held that not only did 
their excess of burning Love keep the Seraphim from the 
taint of Lucifer's sin, but that no Angel fell from that celestial 
order, the Thrones, upon which God sits and in which, 
according to Dionysius, 'there dwells in greater measure 
God's fixed and settled resolution and unchangeableness of 
purpose.* 

The sphere over which the Seraphim, who know most 
and who love most, preside is Dante's last heaven of 
preparation. Out of that he ascends with Beatrice into the 
true Paradise, the Empyrefan, which receives most of the 
glory of Gt)d and in which the beatific vision of His 
Essence is made known. "And because," thus concludes 
the Letter to Can Grande, * when the Beginning or First 
which is Gt)d has been found, there is nothing further to 
be sought, since He is the Alpha and Omega, that is, the 
Beginning and the End, as the vision of John showeth, the 
treatise ends in God Himself, who is blessed for ever and 
ever.* 

be a papil of Sandro's who was also influenced by Andrea Verrocchio. 
With both picture and poem should be compared Dante's statement 
in the Oonvtio (II. 6) that many Angels were lost out of all thene 
oidere. 



n. THE PRELUDE TO PARADISE. 

" Subtraherc ordinem rebus creatis est eis subtrahere 
id quod optimum habent; nam singula in seipsis 
sunt bona: simul autem omnia sunt optima propter 
ordinem universi. Semper enim totum est melius 
partibus et finis ipsarum.' 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Oentiles. iii. 69. 

The first Canto of the Paradiso stands somewhat apart 
from the rest of the canticle and serves as a general 
prologue to the whole. As a most fitting introduction to 
the most solemn part of his vision, the poet sings herein 
of the glory of the First Mover, of the order and beauty 
of His visible image the Universe, and of the Eternal Law 
by which all that Universe is governed. Dante^s letter to 
Can Grande della Scala affords a valuable commentary to 
accompany this Canto, valuable not only for what it con- 
tains but also for the method which it suggests for a 
Dantesque treatment of the rest of the Paradiso. This 
letter, as is well known, is a dedication of the earlier part 
of the Paradiso to the young lord of Verona. Although 
not among the letters mentioned by Giovanni Villani in 
his Chronicle, in a passage which is the starting point for 
all study of the epistles of Dante, it was nevertheless down 
to the end of last century the only letter ascribed to Dante 
which was known in its original Latin form, or at least in 
what purported to be such. Much doubt has been cast 
upon its authenticity. It is said to have been first made 

26 
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known by Filippo Viilani, Boccaccio's successor in the chair 
of Dante at Florence, in the course of lectures he delivered 
in 1391; but as many of the carh'er commentators seem 
frequently to be taking paeeages from the letter, which 
nevertheless they do not mention, it has been suggested 
hat in realily this famous document may have been fabri- 
[cated from these very commentaries. On the whole, how- 
ver, the balance of probability seems in favour of the letteitf 
leing genuine, and its importance and value is admitted 
•Bven by some of those critics who dispute its entire 
i,\uthenticity. The letter (I will call it Dante's for con- 
^Aenience, in spite of the doubt), after drawing the distinction 
bi>tween the literal sense and the allegorical sense, defining 
the subject of the poem {in llie literal sense, the state of 
BOiiIs after death; in the allegorical meaning, *man in so 
far as by free will meriting and demeriting he is subject 
lo justice rewarding or punishing*), defending its title of 
Comedy and staling the end it has in view (to remove those 
living in this life from their stale of misery and bring them 
to the state of felicity), proceeds to divide this Cantica 
into Prologue and Ezeculifc part —the latter commencing 
the main action of the Paradiso and running on directly 
from the last Canto of the Partjaiorio, The Prologue of 
36 lines is further divided into Proem (verses 1 — 12) and 
Invocation (verses 13—36), and is fully commented upon 
in the letter; but, after all, one cannot but feel that the 
method is a somewhat drj- scholastic way of deatiug with 
what is not merely philosophy but essentially poetry, and 
poetrj- of BO high an order that Shelley, in what was almost 
his last letter, cites this opening of the Paradiso as a test 
for genuine admiration of great poetry. 

La gloria di Colui che lutto munve 
Per I'universo peoeira, e rJBpltnde 
In UDH pHrl« pii\ e mcno altrovc 
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Nel ciel clic pi(t della ana luce preude 
Fu'io; c vidi cuae uhe ridire 
mh fn ni pu& qual di luasil discende; 

Percb^, apprertAaodo it& al suo disire, 
Noatro intellettu ai profonda tanCo, 
Che retro la memoria nnn piiil ire. 

Verainente quant' io del regno aanto 
Nelia mta mente potei far leaoro, 
Sari ora maleria del mlo caato, 



Par. 



1.' 



Dante regards these twelve lines as a rhetorical proenl 
giving a foretaste of what is to be aaid so as to prepaiB 
the reader's mind ; and, holding with Cicero that three thin 
are required for a good beginning, especially when somethtje 
very wonderful is to be dealt witli, he proceeds to s 
that, when he declares that he himself was in that lifflt 
heaven and will speuk of the things which he saw there 
and of which he had power to retain the memory as a 
priceless treasure within his mind, he renders bis readers 
well disposed, becanse he is going to treat of the things that 
are most allaring to human desires, namely the joys of Para- 
dise. Their marvellous character too should secure attentimt, 
for what can be more arduous and sublime than the con- 



' The glory of Bim who moveth overyihing 
Doth peoeirate the universe, and abine 
In one part more and in another less. 

Within tliHt heaven which moat his light receives 
Was I, and things beheld which to repeat 
Nor knows, nor caii, who from above deavenda; 

Becauee in drawing near to its desire 
Our intellect ingulpba itself ao far, 
That after it the memory cannot go. 

Truly whatever of the holy realm 

I bail the power to treasure in niy mind 
Shall now become the subject of my song. 

LOKGFELLOW. 
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ditiooE of the celestial Kingdom. Aod thirdly docitiiy is 
claimed by the possibility of the enterprise: if he had 
the power to retaio these things in his mind, other men 
will have the same power and his readers may hope to be 
able to follow him. 

In the game strain he explains and demonstrates his 
doctrine, that the glory of the First Mover, the Divine 
Goodness and Wisdom and Power, shines in every comer 
of the Universe, and that the different created things are 
more or less imperfect imajrea of the Divine glory. Dante's 
method is characteristic. He first endeavours to prove his 
belief by reason, by a long scholastic process, and then 
appeals to authority. In Dante's minor works he is rather 
fond of this method of appealing to authority after having 
employed reason— with him it practically consists, as here, 
of quoting a series of texts from sacred and profane authors 
bearing upon the subject under discussion. There is an 
extreme example at the close of the treatise De Aqua ft 
Terra, sometimes ascribed to Dante but now usually regarded 
as apocryphal, where authority is urged to end a purely 
scientific dispute and texts are cited which, according to 
ordinary notions, can hardly be said to bear upon the matter 
at all. Even for the character of this first Heaven (or last), 
the Empyrean, flaming with spiritual fire of love or holy 
charity and receiving most of the divine light, he must 
needs have recourse after reasoning to authority: AristoUe 
and St. Paul and the prophet Ezekiel. So also for the 
exaltation of the human intellect beyond human conditions 
and consequent falling short of the memory, and general 
insufficiency of human powers to relate the vision. His 
final appeal to authority has been regarded as indicating 
the authors upon whom the Paradho is mainly based. 
After examples from the Scriptures, he adds: " And where 
these do not sufBce for the invidious, let them read Richard 
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of St. Victor ia hia book On Contemplation; let i 
read Bernard in his book On Consideration ; let them read 
Augustine On tlte Quantity of the Soul, and Ihey will not 
be invidious.* 

In the noble invocation to Apollo in the 24 lines that 
follow, Apollo is doubtless to be regarded as a symbol either 
of Christ, the Wisdom of the Father, or of the Divine Grace 
of which the Sun is the fitting type. It is the poet's prayer 
for divine inspiration to complete this third most arduous 
part of bis work. Dante remarks thut, while rhetoricians 
can be content with a proem, poets in addition have need 
of a great invocation, since tbey are seeking from the 
heavenly substances something above the common mode of 
men, a certain almost divine gift [quasi divinum quoddam 
munus). CertBinly no man ever held a higher or morel 
noble conception of the poet's function than Dadte. As his 
allegory of the two summits of Parnassus indicates, up to 
DOW human knowledge and wisdom had been sufGcient, but 
now he needs supernatural wisdom aud divine science as 
well. One of the passages of this invocation almost appears 
^ain in the last Canto of the Paradiso, stripped of all allegory 
in that supreme moment: the power divine of Apollo Is 
there revealed as the Light Supreme of the Blessed Trinity. 
Here it runs — 

O diTiaa virtft, se mi li presii 

TanU) che I'ombra del bcato regno 

Sonata nel mio capo io manifesti, 
Venir vedra'mi nl tuo diletto legnn 

E coroD&nni allor di quells foglie 

Cbe la mSiteria e tu mi forai degDO. 
Par. i. 22. ' 



' power divine, leod'^t thou thyaclf to me 
So that the ohadon of the blessed realm 
Stamped in m; bnin I can make manifeat, 
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but there it will become — 

O somma Luce, che tanto ti levi 

Dai concetti mortali, alia mia mente 

Bipresta un poco di quel che parevi, 
£ fa' la lingua mia tanto poseente 

Ch'una favilla sol della iua gloria 

PoBsa lasciare alia futura gente. 

Par, xxxiii. 67. * 

The Prologue being ended, the main action of the Paradiso 
begins. Dante and Beatrice are standing in the Earthly 
Paradise, presumably still with the seven maidens who 
symbolise the theological and moral virtues. We hear no j 

more of Matilda and Statins who had played their parts in 
that glorious scene. Lethe and Eunoe have been passed 
and tasted of, those two mystical streams that, springing 
from the same fountain, take away memoiy of sin and 
restore the recollection of good works, even as the same 
ray of divine grace expels sin and brings to light former 
works done in charity and accepted by God. Dante is now 
indeed purified and prepared for his ascent — 

Puro e disposto a salire alle steUe. 

In order to give full solemnity to the account of the ascent 
to Heaven which he alone of mortal men since St. Paul 

Thou'lt see me come unto thy darling tree, 

And crown myself thereafter with those leaves 

Of which the theme and thou shall make me worthy. 

LOKGFELLOW. 

* O Light supreme, that dost so far uplift thee 
From the conceits of mortals, to my mind 
Of what thou didst appear re-lend a little, 
And make my tongue of so great puissance, 
That but a single sparkle of thy glory 
It may bequeath unto the future people. 

Ibid. 
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had accomplished, he proceeds to tell us how it was at the 
noblest and most fitting Beasoo of the year and the day. 
The sun rises to mortals from different points of the horizon, 
but most favourably at the (spring) equinox, at the point 
where foor circles intersect and form with their intersection 
three crosses. Then indeed the sun best impresses vital 
operations in nature ivith its heat and light- 



La mondmin ceru 
Auo modo teupera e 



luggella. 
Par. i. 



Dante is not actually describing sunrise nn the mountun; 
he is merely making a general astronomical statement con- 
cerning sunrise at the spring equinox, the time of his ascent, 
and the influence of the sun at that season {Paradiso i. 
37—42). AJIegorically the four circles are the cardinal 
virtues, Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and Temperance; the 
three crosses are the theological virtues. Faith, Hope and 
Charily. The former perfect man according to the capacity 
of hu:iian nature, the latter supernaturally to set him in the 
way of supernatural happiness. Dante would therefore 
say that the grace of God shines most upon the soul where 

I the cardinal virtues, which attain to human reason, are united 
with the theological virtues whose object is God; or possibly, 
as Benveuuto puts it, that God the Sun of Justice and Light 
of the World rises to men through diverse ways, but especi- 
ally through the four cardinal and three divine virtues, 
Bemembering too how Dante rather connects the cardinal 
virtues with the Empire aa the theological with the Churcli, 
it is not too fanciful to suppose that he may also have 
meant that, in that age of conflicting claims of Pope and 



^ 



' Hie munduie wax 
Tempera and etampe mors alter its own fathioo. 
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Emperor, God shone most upon a soul prepared to fulfil 
the duty of rendering to Csesar the things that are Csesar's 
and to God the things that are God^s. 

Fatto avea di lit mane e di qua sera 
Tal foce, e quasi tutto era lit bianco 
Quello emisperio e Taltra parte nera, 

Quando Beatrice in sul sinLstro fiance 
Vidi rivolta e riguardar nel sole. 

Par, i. 43. » 

Such was the season of his ascent and such was the state 
of his soul at the time, when Beatrice turned to gaze upon 
the sun with the eyes of speculative and contemplative 
theology. The sun rising from the most favourable point 
of the horizon had made morning there {di la) on the moun- 
tain of Purgatory (the morning hours sunrise to midday) 
and the evening hours .(midday to sunset) here {di qua) in 
the ordinary world. The western hemisphere was almost 
all bright and the hemisphere of the earth dark ; the poet's 
soul was all illuminated with the divine grace and prepared 
to gaze upon things eternal and divine, whereas the souls 
of men upon earth were mostly dark in ignorance and sin 
and immersed in worldly cares. Indeed those virtues, the 
four cardinal and three theological, were not only vivid in 
his soul, but had even taken visible form as the seven 
maidens to accompany him to the wondrous waters of Eunoe, 
holding in their hands the seven lights — 

Che son sicuri d'Aquilone e d'Austro. ' 

^ Such a passage had made morning there and evening here, and 
there that hemisphere was almost all hright and the other part dark, 
when I saw Bcatrice^tumed towards the left-hand side and gazing 
upon the sun. ^. '^' 

■ * Which are secure from Aquilon and Austcr." Purg, xxxii. — that 
18, lights that no assaults of the winds can extinguish. 

3 



It was at midJay that Eunoe had been reached and its 
waters partaken of. At once, ptirified and prepared, Dante 
had returned to the side of hi3 Beatrice, When does he 
now sec her gazing npon the bud and rise up with her 
into the Kingdom of Heaven? Almost all the early com- 
mentators, and the majority of even the modern ones, say 
Hiat it was at sunrise on the next day, and oH'er various 
su^estions of how the eighteen hours that intervene may 
have been spent. It is more probable, however, that there 
has been no such interval, but that, as soon as Dante 
returned from Eunoe, Beatrice turned and gazed upon the 
eun. The executive part of this Canto would therefore be 
an immediate continuation of the last Canto of the Purga- 
lorio ; the narrative has been merely interrupted for the sake 
of that most solemn prologue, a hymn of thanksgiving for 
his purification, for the poet to sing of the glory of God and 
give greater solemnity to the close of his ecstatic pilgrimage. 
The following are the chief arguments in support of this 
view, that the ascent is at midday and that there has been no 
interval of time between Fargatorio xxxiii and Paradiso i. 

(1) For one hemisphere to be almost all illuminated ai 
the other dark, it seems necessatr that it should be middaj 
in the former. 

(2) Such a delay would be absolutely contrary to Dante's 
proceedings throughout the poem. All through we find 
him hastening on lo his goal with all the speed he can. 

(3) The interval would be in absolute contradiction to tlie 
very words of Beatrice in this same Canto, Hues 136 — 141. 

- ' See especially the followiog: PaeeJuri and B^laeclti, La Vistone 
di D.A. eotmderata rirUo spaxio « ntl tempo. Torino. 1881 ; Q. Ag- 
neUi, Tbpocrortografia del rtaggio DanlMM. MUano. 1891. Cf. also Dr. 
Moore's Time-rrftrenoei in th^piviae Comedy. Dante distinctly tells us 
that the Bun had rieea at that point and was illuminallng the whole 
iresl«ro ht'inispfaere. 
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Marayiglia sarebbe in te, se privo 
D'lmpedimento giil ti fossi assiso 
Come a terra quieto fuoco vivo.' 

If Dante had really lingered in the Earthly Paradise for 
these hours, he would have violated what he declares to be 
the form and order of the Universe, and the words of 
Beatrice would be either meaningless or the bitterest of 
sarcasm. 

(4) Dante entered H ell at nig htfall, and he reached the 
shores of Purgatory very early inThe morning. It might 
perhaps seem that sunrise would be the most fitting time 
for his ascent to Paradise. Now he has told us that the 
season of the year was the noblest and most virtuous, and 
surely the hour of the day should correspond with this. 
It follows very clearly from two passages in the Convito 
(Bk. iv. 23) that for Dante the noblest and most virtuous hour 
of the day is not sunrise, but midday. In that famous 
chapter, where he likens the life of man to an arch and 
holds that for perfect natures the summit of the arch is in 
the 35th year, for it pleased our Saviour to die in the 
34th year of His age, because He desired to remain in 
^ our life up to its culmination, he adds: — 

''E ci5 ne manifcsta Tora del giomo della sua morte, 
ch^ voile quella consomigliare colla vita sua; onde dice 
Luca, che era quasi ora sesta quando morio, che h a dire 
lo colmo del dl; onde si pu5 comprcndere per quelle 
quasi, che al trentacinquesimo anno di Cristo era il colmo 
della sua etH.** ^ 

' Marvel it would be in thee, if, deprived 
Of hindrance, thou were seated down below, 
As if on earth the living fire were quiet. 

Longfellow. 

' *And the hour of His death makes this evident to us, for He 
wished this to correspond with His life; wherefore Luke says that it 
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It is in thia 35th year of his life that Danle has hia 
vision, and he clearly wishes ua to notice such annlogies. 
So also he was dead and buried, bo to speak, in Hell part 
of three days like our Lord Id the tomb. Just as Christ 
died at the colino del dl, so that should be the hour for 
the commeQcemeDt of the con sum mat ion of Dante's vision. 
And again, further on, he says : * La sesta ora, dot il mcxxo 
dl, i la piil nobile di tutto U dl, e la piU vertuoaa.'^ 

(5) Finally let us turn again to the Purgatorio, to the 
words that Virgil addressed to Dante when he awoke on 
that morning after the purging fire had been passed through. 
(Purg. ijtvii. 115—117):— 



Quel dolce pome, chc per tanti ra: 

Cercando ra la earn de' mortali, 
Oggi porrS in pace le tue fami.' 



This aweet apple cannot be the Earthly Paradise, for blessed- 
Dess of this life is not Dante's last end and therefore could 
not put at peace all his desires. Neither can it be the sight 
of Beatrice herself in that gorgeous pageant, for, after all, 
Beatrice is merely the guide to lead him on to the supreme 
and universal good. " Nothing," says St. Thomas, * can set 
the will of man to rest but universal good, which is not 
found in anything created but In God alone. Hence God 
alone can fill the breast of man." 



Ed- I 



was about the »ixth hour wbca He died; that is to i&y, the culmi 
tion of the (lay. ^\'hc^ce we may undentaad that Chriat was ( 
in His thirty-fifth year, that is, at the cnlmiaation of His life.' 

Miss K. HiLiaBo'^ traoelatiOD. 
' 'The sixth hour, iLiit is, nooa, is the most noble of the wliole 
dK7, and has the most virtue.' Ibid. 

* That apple sweet, which throngh so man; branchea 
The care of moitala gocth in pursuit of, 
To-day shall put in poaoe thy hungeriage. 

LOMOFBIXOV. 



>in*^^H 
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It was the last day of Dante's pilgrimage of which the 
morning broke on the steps that led up to the Earthly 
Paradise. Oggi^ to-day, was the word he heard from his 
master's lips before he resigned his guidance. And what 
a wondrous day it was to be ! heralded by the dream of 
Rachel and Leah, followed by the glorious pageant of the 
Church with the reunion with Beatrice, and the mystical 
visions of the past, present and future of the Church and 
Empire. He had mounted the last steps as the sun rose, 
it was midday as he stooped to drink of Eunoe, but Dante 
was to see no evening of that day. The sun of the last 
day of his pilgrimage rose on the Earthly Paradise, but 
the poet passed beyond it into Eternity, and was with 
Beatrice — 

suso in ciclo 
Cotanto gloriosameDte accolto. ^ 

As he ascends, so much is the light increased that it seemed 
that day to day was added, as if God had adorned the 
heaven with another sun. This apparent addition of day 
to day is the divine answer to Dante's invocation. According 
to St. Augustine, day is a figure of knowledge ; and by this 
addition of day to day is mystically signified the addition of 
divine knowledge to human knowledge ; both peaks of Par- 
nassus are needed for this last achievement. ^ Dante turns 



* On high in heaven so gloriously received. Par, xi. 11. 

' Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Sumtna. 1, q. 74. a. 2,: "According to 
St Augustine, by day is meant the knowledge of the angelical mind, 
80 that the first day is the knowledge of the first divine work, the 
second day the knowledge of the second work, and so for the others. 
Angelical knowledge can properly and truly he called day, since light, 
which is the cause of day, is properly to be found in spiritual things 
— Oognitio atUem angelica proprie et vere dies nominari potest, eum 
htx, quae est causa diet, proprie in spiritualibus inveniatur,* 
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his gaze from the sun upon Beatrice, for she i» invested with 
the ecclesiastical authority appointed by God to lead m&nkiDd 
to eternal life in accordance with revelation, and by means of 
theology to interpret the mysteries which would otherwise 
dazzle our intellectual eyesight. 



Nel BDO a«pctto tal dentro mi fei, 

Qual Bi fc' Gkuco nel guetar dcU'erba, 
Che il fc' conBortn in mar degli nltri dei. 

TraBDniftnRr eignifiuar per v^rba 

Non 61 poria; jieib reaempio basli 
A cai espcrienia groua serba. 

S'io era sol di me quel che crenati 

Novellamente, Amor che il cie! govenil, 
Tu il eai, cfao col tuo lume mi leva.iti. ' 



I 



Benveouto da Imola waxes enthusiastic concerning this 
comparison which Dante makes of himself to Glaucua the 
fisherman, and indeed it is an apt one. Glaucus tasted of 
the grass and entering into the sea became a God; so Dante 
tasting these new spiritual dclighta enters into the sea of 
Paradise, contemplating things eternal and divine, and his 
mind becomes in a certain way god-like. (Cf, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Contra Oentiks. ii. 2. and Summa Theologica i. 
12. 5.). Benvenuto works out the analogy in many quaint 
ways, showing how Dante too was a fisherman, fishing for 



' Such lit her aspect (I) inwardly bccamo 

As Glaucus, tasling of llio herb that made him 
Peer of the other gods beneath the sea. 

To TcproieDt transamanific in words 
Impossible were ; the example, then, suffice 
Htm for whom Grace the experience reaervea. 

If I was merely whnt of me thou newly 
Createdst, Love, who govemcat the heaven. 
Thou knowcst, who didst lift me «-ith thy light! 

LOHOFKLLOW, 
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and taking captive the souls of men with his song, who 
after fishing in the waters of Hell and Purgatory had at 
last come to a greeo meadow where never any other poet 
had been — the Earthly Paradise. There he landed hia 
fishes who, tasting the new grass or doctrine, entered the 
BOa, And then this new Glaucus, having left the earth, 
becomes like Glaucus first a semi-god, and then, after 
tasting of those sweet waters of the rivers of the Earthly 
Paradise, becomes a god in tlie great sea of Paradise with 
the other souls of the blessed, a partaker now in divinity | 
and immortality. 

Pointing a moral in his characteristic way from tbe 
impossibility of representing transumanise in words, and 
uttering the doubt with St. Paul whether he was in the 
body or out of the body, Dante continues liis account of 
their ascent, swifter than lightning. A vast sea of light 
and flume seems around him, either because the sphere of 
fire has been reached or merely from the reflection of the 
light of tJie Sim; and a wondrous harmony is heard, the 
perpetual music of the heavenly spheres caused by their 
continually revolving, swiftest of all the Primum Mobile 
from the fervent longing that each part has to be conjoined 
with the divinest Heaven, from the desire of God — therefore 
a perpetual hymn of divine love and longing. The notion 
of tbe music of the spheres was taught by Pythagoras, but 
rejected by Aristotle. Dante perhaps took it from Cicero's 
Dream of Scipio. Benveuuto is somewhat concerned at 
Dante's doctrine. He clearly finds it a hard saying, and, 
holding with Aristotle non concedenduin quod musica sit in 
ctelo, thinks Dante must mean something else : ' Perhaps 
by this harmony our author understands the wonderful 
proportion of the heaven, which ever movelh uniformly so 
that every part replies to every part,' but, althougb himself 
holding that .^Vlbertus Magnus has conclusively proved that 
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no sound is made iu heaven, Benvenuto thinks it Bafest fo 
explain that, even if Dante really meant that there was 
music in heaven, it was a %'iew that had plenty to be 
said for it, for great authors both before and after Aristotle, 
such as Pythagoras and Plato, TuUy and Boiithius, affirm 
this thing tor certain. 

So rapid is their ascent that Dante does not at first 
perceive that they have left the earth, and then, on learning 
from Beatrice that he is returning lo Heaven from whence 
the soul departed when first created by God, he would 
further know from her bow it is that he is transcending 
these light bodies, air, fire and ether. He cannot compre- 
hend — so the Otiimo interprets this passage — how human 
nature acquires beatitude and can possess such grace as 
Paradise. Beatrice answers with a profound philosophical 
discourse concerning the form and order of the Univ 
equally full of poetry and of the devout wisdom of tha 
schoolmen. 



Lo coae tutlc quantc 
Hann' ordino tm loro; o qnesto 6 forma 
Cho runiTerHo B Dio fa simigliante. 
Qui v^^oD I'altA creature I'ormB 
Dell'eterno valore. il qunle fe flnc 
At quale h futta la tocoata nomi.^. ' 



bo^^ 



CertaiD words of St. Thomas might be taken as the text 
of this discourse of Beatrice : * To take away order from . 
created beings is to take away what is best in them; the| 



' All things wbale'er they be 

Have order amoog thctaselvea, and tiib is form, 
Tliat make« the univerao rt»emb1e God. 
Here do the higher creatures aoe the foot-prints 
Of the Elemal Power, which is the end 
Whereto is made the lair already mentioned. 

Lose FELLOW. 
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individual things are good in themselves, yet all of them 
together are best because of the order of the Universe, for 
the whole is always better than the parts and is indeed the 
end to which they tend.' All properties and actions of 
corporeal substances, all things that exist in heaven and 
earth, inanimate and living creatures with all their capabili- 
ties, mankind in their relations to each other and to things 
below and above them, in short, all nature, is ordained to 
make up the order and beauty of the Universe, the form 
that makes the Universe like to God and from which intel- 
lectual and rational beings {ralte creature) gather the image 
of the perfection of God, who is the end that all creatures 
seek. Just as the products of any art represent and give 
us some notion of the art itself, so, by meditating upon what 
God has made, we can to some extent contemplate the Divine 
Wisdom. For God brought things into being by His Wisdom, 
and upon the things that He has made there is stamped 
a certain communication or likeness of the Divine Wisdom. 
The beauty of the Universe depends upon its order, and 
the Universe is the image of God, for in creating it He took 
the exemplar or idea from within Himself. 

Neir ordine ch'lo dico sono accline 

Tutte nature per diverse sorti 

Pill al principio loro e men vicine; 
Onde si movono a diversi porti 

Per lo gran mar dell' essere, e cinscuna 

Con istinto a lei da to che la porti. 
Questi ne porta il faoco in vSr la luna; 

Queeti nei cuor mortali ^ permotore; 

Questi la terra in 6^ stringe cd aduna. 
N^ pur le creature che son fuore 

D'lntelligenzia, quest' arco saetta, 

Ma quelle c*hanno intelletto ed amore. ' 

' In the order that I speak of are Inclined 
All natures, by their destinies diverse, 
More or less near unto their origin; 
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This is practically Dante's poetical statement of what scholastic 
philosophy calls Hie Eternal Lau\ which a modern writer 
on the subject defines thus: — *That God wills to bind His 
creatures to certain lines of action, not arbitrary lines, but 
the natural lines of each creature's being," or, *That every 
creature, rational and irrational, shall act according to its 
kind or nature " (J. Eickaby, Moral Philosophy), In Pur- 
gaiorio xvii., Dante thi-ough Virgil enunciates a universal 
law of love: — 

Nfe Creator n^ creatura mai, 
ComiDci5 eiy figliuol, fu senza amore 
O naturale o d'aniino/ 

and all creatures from inanimate stones up to men and 
Angels are included by Dante in this golden law of love. 
This is of course a part of the Eternal Law, which Aquinas 
tells us is the sovereign plan of government existing in the 
mind of God, as director of all acts and movements, moving 
all things to their due end : the law to which all the move- 
ments and actions of all nature are subject. Over this 
great sea of being, all created things seek their diverse ports, 
a bonum, the end for which they are ordered and disposed, 
whether they have knowledge or have not. But although 
Dante here and a few lines further on makes use of the 

Hence they move onward unto ports diverse 
O'er the great sea of being; and each one 
With instinct given it which bears it on. 
This bears awny the fire towards the moon; 
This is in mortal hearts the motive power; 
This binds together and unites the earth. 
Nor only the created things that are 

Without intelligence, this bow shoots forth, 
But those that have both intellect and love. 

Longfellow. 
* ** Neither Creator nor creature, son,' he commenced, 
' Was ever without love, natural or rational.* 
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simile of a bow and its arrows, he woald not have us suppose 
that even inanimate things arc merely impelled to an end 
from without, as an arrow is aimed at a mark by the archer, 
but that every thing has a natural inclination from within, 
because it has received from its director or mover some 
form by which that inclination or direction is determined. 
This is what he calls the istinio a lei daio eke la porti, the 
principle of inclination which God gives to natural things, 
a draw, uniform in itself but differenced by the nature or 
form upon which it acts, by which He draws all things 
that He has created back to Himself. 

Now Dante, in the above lines (115 — 120), indicates the 
three ways in which created things are said by scholastic 
philosophers to seek their end, the bonum to which they 
tend.^ The inanimate or insensible bodies (il fuoco^ la 
ierra)j being the^furthest removed from God by reason of 
their materiality, seek the end to which they are inclined 
not by moving themselves but by that inherent principle 
of inclination, which is determined by the substantial form. 
The sensitive natures or brutes (t cuor mortali), being a 
step nearer to God, have this natural movement further 
determined by sense images, but the inclination that — 

nci cuor mortoll h permotoro 

is not in their own power. They do not seek their end 
freely, but the inclination is determined fi'om without. 
Rational beings {Quelle c^kanno intelleiio ed amore) are the 
nearest to God, and have in their own intellectual know- 
ledge the known bonum that inclines them. They include 



* Cf. Cornoldi, The Physical System of SL Thomas^ translated by 
£. H. Dering. 

The student of Dan to will find this book a most excellent introduc- 
tion to the scholastic notions underlying the Divine Comedy. 
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what the inanimate and sensitive natures possess, but be- 
sides they have the inclination in their own power and 
freely move themselves. These three principles of motion 
^ are called the natural appetite, the se?i8iHve appetite, and 
the rational appetite, which last is the human tvill and 
is freely determined by the reason. But upon this terrible 
power of the rational nature to incline or not incline, this 
apparent power to resist the Eternal Law, Beatrice has 
yet another word to say before she closes her discourse. 

Vero ^ che come forma non a'accorda 
Molte fiate alia intenzion dell'arte, 
Perch'a risponder la materia h sorda; 

Co&\ da questo corse si diparte 
Talor la creatura, c'ha potere 
Di piegar, coel pinta, in altra parte 

(E si come veder si pu5 cadere 

Fuoco di nube), so rimpeto prime 
A terra h torto da false piacere. ^ 

La creatura in question is of course the rational being, 
and this potere to turn aside is that power which it has to 
incline or not incline. .Just as sometimes the form of the 
statue does not adequately represent the idea that the 
artist has in his mind because of the defective nature of 
the material he employs, so men, to whom the Creator has 
given free will, deceived by false pleasure, do not follow 

' True is it, that as oftentimes the form 

Accords not with the intention of the art, 
Because in answering is matter deaf, 

So likewise from this course doth deviate 

Sometimes the creature, who the power possesses 
Though thus impelled, to move some other way 

(In the same wise as one may see the fire 
Fall from a cloud), if the first impetus 
Elarthward is wrested by some false delight. 

Longfellow. 
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the incUnation that God lias given them to impel them 
in segno Ueto — lo a joyful mark. Rectitude of the will ia 
as requisite for the attainment of man's last end as a due 
disposition of the matter is needed for the attainment of 
the form. Irratjonal creatures have not power to torn 
aside to evil the natural inclination or instinct, and so they 
never depart from the way to which they are moved by 
the Creator. But man has liberty; he is subject to the 
Eternal Law, not only as irrational creatures arc as being 
set iu motion by Divine Providence, but also as having 
some knowledge of good. Although necessarily urged by 
the nature that God has given him to the universal good, 
yet man's will can freely turn aside to a particular good 
which in reality may be false and contrary to the divine 
will. Cornoldi in his commentarj- gives a verj' apt illustra- 
tion: 'A ship is moved towards thu west by the wind, but 
the pilot by turning the helm can freely direct it to this 
or that port of the west." 

Thus in rational creatures sin can for a time defeat the 
Eternal Law, but Beatrice has no need to explain to Dante 
how this breach in the order of the Universe is made up 
on the side of suffering, 'the wicked suffering what the 
Eternal Law dictates concerning them to that exact extent 
to which they fail to do what is in accordance with that 
law' (St. Thomas'). All this has been already fully 
investigated in his passage through the Inferno and the 
Purgatorio. All that is passed. He has now only to study 
the condition of the good, * those who are perfectly subject 
to the Eternal Law as ever acting according to it." Thus 
having Qnished her discourse Beatrice bids htm note that, 
BOW that he is purified and prepared, this ascent of his iB 
natural and inevitable, just as much a part of the order of 

' &imma t— 2. q. 98. a. 6. (J. Rickaby, Aqumaa Elhtcua.) 
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the Universe as the inevitable rush of a torrent from a 
lofty mountain down to the valley below or the mounting 
aloft of living flame to the sphere of fire. It is in accordance 
with the Eternal Law, that plan of Divine Wisdom moving 
all things to their due end, that the purified soul as a 
living flame mounts upwards on the wings of love to the 
universal good which is found in God alone. 



\ 



Chapter II. 

9 

WITHIN EARTH'S SHADOW. 

I. THE HEAVEN OF THE MOON. 

* Totus infernus, totus mundus, totus denique mili- 
tioo cajlestis cxercitus in unum concurrat, in hoc 
unum conjurct, unus ex libero arbitrio concensus in 
qualicumque re invito extorqueri non valet." 

Richard of St. Victor, Dz Statu Interioris Eominis, 

One of the striking features of the Paradiso is the pre- 
dominance of the l)TicaI element, the frequent introduction 
of exquisite lyrical passages amidst its theology and philos- 
ophy. Such passages in the Divine Comedy are analogous 
to what Coleridge called the "lyrical interbreathings" in 
the Elizabethan drama. Thus, as prelude to the heaven 
of the Moon, the second Canto opens with a lyrical exordium 
in which Dante warns his readera of the difficulty and lofty 
character of the Paradiso, lays stress upon the need of 
preparatory knowledge, and promises wonders in store for 
those that can follow him. The little boat [naviceUd)^ with 
which he had passed over the cruel sea of the Inferno and 
the better water of the Purgatorio, has become the legno, 
the ship sufficient and strong enough to voyage upon the 
deep ocean of Paradise. Minerva and Apollo, Wisdom and 
Divine Grace, inspire and guide him, and the Muses point 

47 
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out the way. It is noteworthy how forcibly Dante insists 
upon his readers keeping close to his doctrine — 

Servando mio boIco 
Dinanzi all'ocqua che ritoma eguale: 

* Keeping in my wake before the water that is growing 
smooth again,' that is, as close as possible in the path of 
my keel: a distinct warning to commentators to resist the 
temptation of reading their own ideas into his poem. 

Beatrice gazing upwards and Dante gazing upon her, they 
ascend with the utmost rapidity, borne up by man's con- 
created and perpetual thirst for God, and are received into 
the eternal pearl of the Moon. In each heaven, as Dante 
ascends, he has problems and difiSculties of various kinds 
to be solved by Beatrice, or by the spirits that appear to 
him. In each case these questions are not asked casually, 
but are very closely correspondent to the character of the 
heaven and its place in the whole celestial scheme. The 
heavens are as steps after steps in knowledge leading up 
to Universal Truth ; and therefore in this lowest sphere the 
preliminary question concerning the dark spots in the Moon 
seeks the solution of a merely physical difficulty, an explana- 
tion of a visible phenomenon, this being regarded as a first 
step upon the ladder that leads up to the most sublime 
mysteries of faith. Further, by the mystical explanation 
which Beatrice offers of this natural phenomenon, the poet 
would, in this first step of his ascent to the things above 
sense, warn man against too much confidence in the guid- 
ance of the senses: — 



Ella sorrisc alquanto, e poi: S'egli erra 
L'opinioDy mi diese, dei mortali, 
Dove chiave di senso non disserra, 
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C«rto noD ti dovrien punger gli etrali 

D'ammirazioD otDiii; pui dietro ai nenai 
Vedi che la ragione ha corte I'sii 

Par. ii. 52.' 

It is not wonderful that meo's opinions should be erroneous 
concerning suprascusible matters; since, even where you 
have the guidance of the senses, you are led to conclusions 
which can easily be shown to be wrong. Dante, therefore, 
puts forward to be confuted by Beatrice an opinion expressed 
in the Conn'to where, following Averrhoes, he had attributed 
these spots to relative rarity and density of the Moon's 
substance. The actual question of the Moon's spots is of 
slight importance compared to the principle at stake; but 
Dante regards his art- work as a mirror which must be 
pure and perfect to reflect the divine truth and beauty, nor 
will he allow a single speck of dust, however minute, to 
rest upon it. Like the Moon, the eighth or Stellar Heaven, 
the Firmament, shows degrees of brilliancy in its parts; 
and these constellations have virtues for influencing mankind 
and the Universe below them, which differ not only in 
degree but in kind. For instance, Dante himself in Paradiso 
xxii. attributes his own talents to the great virtue of a 
particular constellation (the Gemini); and, in the (probably 
apocryphal) treatise De Aqua et Terra, the elevation of 
our earth above the surface of the water is ascribed to the 
elevating influence of the stars in another region of this 
same heaven. Such different effects cannot come from one 

' Somewbat she Bmited; and Ihpti, * If the opinion 
Of mortals be erroneous," she said, 
* Where'er the key of sense dolb not unlock, 
Certea, the ehafis of wonder should not pierce thee 
Jiow, forasmuch Be, following ihe sensw, 
Thou seeet that Ihe reesoii bath short wiogs.' 

Longfellow. 
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Bole specific virtue, more or less diffused throughout and 
more or less brightly revealiug itself, as Daote's theorj' of 
'rare and dense' would imply; but must proceed from 
'' Bpecifically diverse virtues, the fruits of different formal 
pnociples. And, again, eveu reasoniuv founded upon 
common experience and simple experiment proves the theory 
to be absolutely untenable. 
' The true explanation which Beatrice gives is based U| 
' a passage in the Dialogues of St. Gregory (a work closely 
followed in several ])laces of the Paradiso) : ' Nothing can 
be disposed of in this visible world, but by another nature 
which is invisible." From the ninth Heaven or Pn'mum 
Mobik, revolving within the Empyrean and receiving virtue 
from it to direct the movements of all the Universe which 
it encloses and to impress corporeal substances with their 
forms, the Stellar Heaven receives this manifold and universal 
virtue which it dislributea differently among its different 
stars, which are distinct from itii substance and yet held 
fast therein. Analogously, the seven lower spheres have 
^ each a special distinguishing virtue, which they receive from 
above and dispose, with due difference, to its proper end. 
But these lieavens can no more act of themselves than the 
hammer could produce work without the craflsman: for their 
motion and power are merely as hammers in the hands of 
the celestial intelligences, to carry out the Divine Plan in 
the government of the Universe and to stamp the Divine 
Ideas into the material creation, as a seal stamps Ingures 
upon wax, for * ever>' intelligence is full of forms, ' From 
the Cherubim, who rule the eighth Heaven, the constellations 
receive their diverse virtues ; and the stars shine with different 
light and brilliancy, because each has received a different 
communication from the multiform virtue of these angelic 
motors. This virtue or power received from the Cherubim 
iB the animating principle of the Stellar Heaven ; and the 
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slat's aod constellatioDS are its limbs and organs, difTering 
and ha\-ing different specific virtaes even as our limbs and 
faculties have different functions. A particular application 
of Ibis theory to the Angels and the sphere of the Moon, 
over which they preside, will solve Dant«'s little difBcolty 
about the bright and dark places in the Moon, for they are 
doe to a different reception of the simple specific virtue of 
these celestial beings. 

This somewhat arid discussion serves but ^as prelude to 
a vision so full of pathetic beauty and human interest as 
hardly to be surpassed even in the Divine Comedy, with, 
just bere and there, a scholastic phrase thrown in like the 
quaint accessories of a mediseval picture, Within the 
eternal pearl of the Moon, against the background of that 
strange bright shining cloud, faint forms appear, like reflec- 
tions in polished and transparent glass, or as seen through 
clear and shallow waters ; dim, yet divinely glorious figures 
of beautiful women. Angelico's saints and Angels are even 
less spirituabsed and less beyond the ken of earth. Dante's 
mistake, in supposing them reflections and turning round 
to see. affords Beatrice another opportunity of rebuking his 
application of physical explanations to supernatural things 
and his confidence in the guidance of the senses; for this 
is one of the first lessons that man must learn in his 
contemplation of sacred things, if he would ascend step by 
step through sensible signs lo the things above and beyond 
sense. These are not reflections but real spirits, rere 
suslamie, the souls of women who in life failed to keep 
perfectly their monastic vow. They still retain, as it were, 
a remnant of earth in their appearance ; at least they are 
not clothed in the dazzling radiance of the higher spheres, 
and Dante "s eyes can more readily comprehend their degree 
of bliss. There is a certain exquisite analog)' between the 
nature of the matter discussed upon Dante's arrival at this 
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first Heaven and the apparition of this firet group of blessed 
spirito; it was merely a phyeic^I difficulty that was to be 
solved, yet it had led him to a mystical theory of the 
angelic government of the heavens, and so these blessed i 
ones that appear to him are still robed in the human form I 
though glorified, yet from them he is (o hear the most 
divine doctrine of celestial charity as essential to the bliss 
of Paradise and the beatitude of all God's Angels and 
8ai nta.i 

Dftnte turns eagerly to the one that seems most desirous 
to speak with him, almost confused in his eagerness, for 
this is the first spirit of Paradise that he has seen, and his 
address becomes almost IjTical in his ardent impetuosity — I 



O ben c 



Che B 



etc ma la dolcezza Rpnti, 
1 gustalA Don tt'iiitPDde u 



And now no promise of fame as in the Inferno, no offiari 
of prayers as in the Purgatorio, but merely a confident appeal I 
to their celestial charity — 



Griuioso F 



fia, te mi content! 
no e delia rostra eorte. 

Par. iii. 37." 



Neither have they on their part any need to ask him 
atigbt; the eouU in Paradise all recognise and know who 
Dante is, whether they had any knowledge of him in the 
other world or not, for they read in God alt things that 



'O well-created Bpirit. who in the rays 
Of life eternal dost the sweetneag taste 
Which being untiuted ne'er is comprehended. 
Grateful 'twill be to me if thou ccinlcnt me 
Both with thy name Mid with your deatiny.* 

LOHOFELLOW^ 1 
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concern them lo know; but their diviDe beauty and glory, 
even in this lowest sphere, hide from the poet's recognition 
one who had been neur to him on earth. For it is Piccarda 
Donati that reveals herself and explains the lot of the 
spirits in thig sphere; and here, in Dante's answer as to 
why he had not recognised his wife's kinswoman, there is 
a most impressive contrast with man}' episodes in the 
Inferno and Purgaiorio, where Dante meets witli those whom 
he had known in the other life: — 

Ond'io n lei ; Nei mirabili napetti 

Vostri risplende non 80 cho divino, 
Che vi trasmuta dai primi concetti. 

Per& non fui n rimembrar fefitino. 
Par. 



58.' 

Analogous words, with how terrible a difference, are those 
addressed to Ciacco in Inferno vi : — 

L'angoacia cbe tu hai 
Forse ci tira fuor della mia mento 
SI uhe non par ch'io li vedessi mai.' 

Inf. vi. 43. 

But in many circles of Hell no disfigurement can hide the 
sinners from the poet's relentless gaze, although, in the 
realms of hope in Purgatory, so wasted is Pieearda's own 
brother Forese that it is by his voice atone that Dante's 



I 



' Whence I to her: " In your miraculouB aapecla 
There shinee I know not what of the divine, 
Which doth transfonu yoa from our firet conceptiona; 
Therefore I was not swift in my remembrsDce ' 

LoNQl'EIXOW. 

' The anguish which thou haat 

Perhaps dotli draw thee out of my remembrance, 



8o that ii 



a not I have ever seen thee. 
Ibid. 
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memor}' is swakeoed. Now all this has pelded to the ex- 
quisite conception of the trans figuring effect of perfect joy. 
Piccarda's answer touching their lot, their joy at having the 
form of beatitude which is the pleasure of the Holy Spirit, 
and this apparently low place assigned to them because of 
'vows neglected and in some part void,' induces Dante's 
question as to whether there mingles with their happiness 
no deaire for a higher place. Full of joy comes Piccarda's 
reply, telling him of the perfection of their charity, their 
w'ills made absolutely one with the will of God, who has 
assigned difiTerent mansions or degrees of beatitude to all 
the blessed: — 

Fiate, la nostra volonUl quieta 

Virta di csritS, che fa Tolenio 

Sol quel cb'avcmo e d'lUtro aon ci aEeota. 
8e diaisaaimo ca-ter piCl aupertie. 

Foran discordi gli tiosiri diairi 

Dal voler di Colui che qui ne cerue, 
Che vedrai hod capere in queati girl, 

S'eeaere in caritate & qui oecesae, 

£ 8e la sua natum ben rimiri. 
Ad^ £ formale ad esto beato esse 

Tenersi dentro alia divjna voglia. 

Per cli'ana fanai nostre voglie steasc. 
E9 che, come uoi 8em di auglia In eoglia 

Per queato regno, a tulUi il regno place, 

Come alio Ke ch'a suo voler ne invogliaj 
E la sua volontate & nostra pace: 

Ella fe quel mare, a1 qual tutto si move 

Cift ch'ella crea e che uaiura face. 
Par. iii. 70.' 

' 'Brother, our will ie quieted hj virtue 

Of charity, that makee ua wish alone 
For what we have, nor givw us thirst for ntore. 
If to be more exalted we aspired. 

Discordant would our Bapiratlona be 

Unto the will of Him who here secludes us 
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For the perfection of man's mind is measured by charity) 
which unites him to God, his ultimate end, and the perfection^ 
of charity which is possible to any creature even in Paradise 
consists in the whole power of his affection being ever 
absolutely fixed on God.' Just as the substantial form is 
necessary for the being of anything and actuates formlees 
matter, making the thing what it is, constituting its nature : 
BO this perfection of charity, this absolute making one of 
the wills of the saints wilh the will of God. is formal or 
essential to beatitude. Love is the vilal principle that 
informs and animates the bliss of Paradise as the soul of 
man does his body. And of this bliss of Paradise each 
soul has received more or less, but each is perfectly blessed, 
for each is perfectly full according to his capacity of this 
supreme grace of Knowledge and Love. 

Briefly, but with ineffable pathos, Piccarda relates the 
story of her own life. Piccarda Donati, the sister of Corso 
and Forese Donati and a distant kinswoman of Dante*s 
wife Gemma, became a nun of the order of St. Clare, and 
then was forced from her convent by her brother Corso 
and compeUed to marry Kossellino delta Tosa, after which 



Which thou ahalt see finds do place in these circles 
If being in charity if needful here 
And if tbou loobest well into it« nature; 

Nay. 'ti« eesentiBi ba this blest existence 
To Iceep itself within the wilt divine, 
Whereby our very wishes are made one; 

So that, aa we are station above station 

Throughout this realm, to nil the realm 'ti^ pleasing, 
Ag to the King who makes His will our will. 

And His will is our peace; this is the sea 
To which is moving onward whatsoever 
It dotb create, and all that nature makes.* 

Longfellow. 
' St. Tbomoa, Smrima. II— 2 q. 184. a. 2. (Rickaby, A^ina* Ethiau). 
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she veiy soon fell ill and died. Passd alio Sposo del Cielo, 
al tfuale spoiitaneamente s'era giurata, says the author J 
of the "Ottimo Commento', who had knuwn Dante in exile 1 
and to whom we owe the story that Dante perenaded Pic- i 
carda's brother Forese to make his deathbed repeotance.* 
Piccarda is said to have been of great beauty, and some 
of the early commentators, followed by Benvenuto da Imola, 
add a miraculous element to the stoty, concerning her prayer 
before the cruciKx immediately after the marriage ceremony, 
calling upon Christ her Divine Spouse, nnd her consequent j 
miraculous illuess and death, ascending to God with her ' 
palm of virginity. Dante's words, however, certainly imply 
that she yielded to compulsion, and he leaves her subsequent | 
life on eaKh in a mournful twilight: 'God knows what i 
afterward my life became ' — 

E Dio i>i ea qunl poi mia vita fusi. 
From Florence to the Empire is with Dante a natural 
transition. On the right of the Florentine lady i« the great 
tCmpress Constance, the heiress of the last of the Norman 
nders of the two Sicilies, who by her marriage with Henry 
VI became the mother of Frederick H. Piccarda implies 
that the story of Constance was similar to her own, forced 
from her convent to marry the son of Barbarossa, but never 
divested of the heart's veil: — 

Non fu cial vel del cur giiimmai discioltu. 
Giovanni ViUani, in curious contrast to Dante's words, r 
that Constance was ntonaea del corpo e non d^lla menlef 



' This Forese Donali, the brother of Cofco and the eon of Simone,! 
who appeare in Purgatriry expiating gluttony, is not to be confounded ■ 
with another Forene Donati, the brother of Gemma and the son aim 
Manetto, who i« not mentioned in the Diiine Comedy. Several com* I 
, indudiug Roesetti in Dante a>id Hu CirvU, liave confiued \ 
enooi. Cf. I. del Lungo, Ditto Oomfoyni. Vol. ii. Appen. 
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and states that she fled to the convent merely for safety. 
Historical criticism rejects the whole legend. We shall 
perhaps do best to disregard both history and legend, and 
think of Constance as we find her in Dante's verse, in 
spile of the violence of men clinging fast to the ideal of 
her heart, and shining with all the light of the sphere of 
the Moon. The poet's idea, apparently, ia that Constance 
is enjoying a higher degree of bhss than the other spirits 
that appear with her, for, whereas Piccarda yielded mainly 
through weakness and personal fear, Constance complied 
rather to secure the peace of Italy and from fear of the 
evils that might befall her country. 

Picearda's speech has closed with the Ave Maria, and 
the spirits have returned to the Empyrean. There remain 
certain (|uestions to be solved, difliculties raised in Dante's 
mind by their appearance and words. These problems cor- 
respond perfectly to this lowest sphere of Pai-adise. They 
are no longer on a purely physical question, as was the 
preparatory discussion touching the spots on the Moon, nor 
yet on the profoiindcal mysteries of theology; but the one 
is to elucidate the state and position of all the aoula in 
Paradise, even those that appear in the lowest spheres; and 
the other ooncerna the K7//, for rectitude of will is abso- 
lutely requisite in order to attain to the last end of man, the 
vision which those spirits which Dante has just seen arc 
actually enjoying. Just as it is the special function of the 
Angels to care for individuals as their guardians, so these 
matters, elucidated in the heaven which they move, concern 
the guidance and salvation of individual souls. Beatrice 
reads both Dante's questions — the first about the Divine 
Justice in lessening the degree of merit of these souls that 
appeared in the Moon, the second concerning the doctrine 
of Plato touching the return of souls to their stars, with 
which what he has seen seems to agree. 
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Beatrice answers the secoad question first as being more ~ 
dangerous, quelta c/ie piu ha di felle. Some such theories 
concerning the souls and the stars had been actually declared 
heretical by the Council of Constant inople in the sixth centiiry, 
and it is curious to note that the famous picture in the 
National Gallery to which reference has already been made — 
ihe Assumption which, according to Vasari, was painted for 
Matteo Palmieri by Sandro Botticelli — at one time fell under 
ecclesiastical suspicion as tainted with some doctrine of this 
kind. Thus the question was possibly of some importance 
to a medieval Florentine on the threshold of the Renaissance, 
and Beatrice simply explains what he has seen. These 
spirits are for all eternity in the same Heaven as the 
Seraphim and the most glorious of God's saints, even His 
own Virgin Mother; they enjoy the Beatific Vision in that 
last Heaven of all, for all eternity, and have only left their 
thrones for a time and descended into the inconstant Moon 
to give Dante this sensible sign oPthe lowest degree of 
bliss in the Empyrean. It is merely a sensible sign of an 
invisible mystery only to be apprehended by the intellect; 
a sensible sign whereby Dante may apprehend Ihe doctrine 
of the distinction of the degrees or mansions of beatitude, 
— both the inequality of the merit by which they attained 
to their beatitude, and the inequality of perfection in that 
beatitude. All such inequality proceeds from inequality in 
the soul's capacity of the Divine Charity, and these momen- 
tary apparitions in the lower heavens are sensible signs of 
this intellectnal mystery. Man ascends from things of sense 
to things apprehended by the intellect, through visible things 
to the knowledge of things invisible, for all man's knowledge 
comes first from the senses.' 

' It will be reniembered that B4:holHstic philosophy regards the ima- 

gin&tioD as a material and senBaoua faculty, as an internal eenec, 

a immaterial and BpirituaL 
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Dante's other difficult', as to how it could be just that 
these souls should lose merit through violence of others, is 
less dangerous, for the Divine Justice is incomprehensible 
to mortal eyes aod fuitb is needed. As Dr. Scartazzini 
points out, the theories maintained by Dante in this heaven 
are intended to manifest the moral freedom of man, and to 
show that no external thing can interfere with the soul that 
is bent upon attaining the end for whicli God has destined 
it. Rectitude of (he will is requisite for attaiument of the 
bliss of Paradise, and nothing whatever can lake away the 
freedom of that will. Dante follows closely the words of 
Aristotle concerning involuntary actions, and the teaching 
of St. Thomas and especially of Richard of St. Victor where 
the latter, in his treatise De Statu Interioris Hfyminis, 
treats of the dignity of Free Will. Aristotle defines a 
compulsory action as one whose origination is from without, 
the agent's will contributing nothing. Taken in this sense, 
the action of I'Iccarda and Constance was not absolutely 
compulsory ; for, ' as regards the proper act of the will 
itself no violence can be done to the will', that is the 
great point here: — 

Chfe Tolonta BB non vuol n< 



\>'! 



* For will unless it willeth is not quenched.* It is only in 
the acts that are commanded by the will and exercised 
through some inferior power that the will can suffer violence, 
not as regards the proper act of the will itself.' Such is 
the freedom of the human wilt that God Himself will not 
do violence to it. * To put violence upon free will,* writes 
Kcbard of St. Victor, ' neither fits the Creator nor is in 
the power of the creature. If all bell, all the world, even 
all the hosts of heaven were to come together and combine 
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, in this one thing, they could not force a single consent 
from free will in am-thing not willed.'' But these nuns 
did not keep their wills iirm, as St. Lawrence on his ftery 
bed and the Roman hero before Porsenna, Throngh fear 
their wills yielded, for they did not return to their cloisters 
on the first cessation of force; and actions done through 
fear of a greater evil are rather voluntary than involun- 
tary. There is a distinction between will hypothetic, which 
does not consent to an evil, and the actual will, which 
chooses what under the circumstances seems the lesser evil. 
The hypothetic will of these women kept linn to their vow, 
but their respective or actual wills yielded to violence. 
Thus, according to Beatrice, Piccarda and Constance fell 
voluntarily from the state of perfection to which they were 
called, for * the idea of voluntariness ia sufficiently fulfilled , 
in that which is voluntary for the sake of something els{ 
as a means though not as an end *,' — that is, to escape s I 
worse evil feared. 

It is with a profound sentence upon the satisfaction at 1 
the human intellect that Daote passes on to the final point I 
ID the discussion. Human intellect cannot be satisfied until ^ 
it penetrates to Universal Truth : it can penetrate so far, J 
and questions arise as stepping stones to lead up to it: — -M 
lo Teggio ben cho giiimiuaj non si Mzin 

NoHtro inlelletto, ^ 11 Ver Don lo illDBtra, 

Di fuor dal quikl dcbsud vero li B)jnzia. 
Posasi in eaao, come fera in luslra, 

Toalo die giunto I'lui: e giugner piiollo; 

Se non, ciascuD disio «arebbe fruetra. 

* Hun ie an odd coincidence of expreesion in the old mjitiow 
Mm ii^errnif, totua mundue, tohu dtnique miiilia eitlettia a 
with Hamlet's— 

uU you liost of lieaven ! earth ! what else ? 
And aball I couple bell? 

• Sumnn 1—2 q. 6. u. 8. ai 1. 
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Naece per queUoi a guisa di ram polio, 

Appig del vera il dubbio: ed & nfltura. 
Ch'al soromo pinge noi di colla Id collo. 

Par. iv. 124." 

Just as the object of the w^ is the Univw^al Good which 
is found io God alone, so the object of the intellect is the 
Universal ^xiith. The iDtellect of the rational creature has 
a natural desire to know the truth, and, if it cannot pene- 
trate to the First Cause of things, this desire which comes 
from nature would be in vain. Thus from the known we 
pass to the unknown, from lower to higher truths, until we 
reach supreme Truth, It is again the mighty thought 
expressed in Marlowe's mighty line — 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite. 

Dante would, therefore, have a difficulty explained concerning 
the making of satisfaction for broken vows, in order to 
set forth still more clearly that glorious liberty of the will 
with which man becomes obnoxius Jtistitiee prevniianti, and 
can merit eternal life, l Liberty of the will is then the true 
theme of the closing teaching of this first Heaven which 
opens Canto v. ; the actual tjuestiou of satisfaction for broken 
vows IS of merely secondaiy importance. It is indeed to 
this liberty of the will that the sanctity of a vow is due: — 



* Well I perceive that never gated is 

Our intellect unles.'' the Truth illume it, 
Beyond which nothing true expands itself. 

It reets therein, as wild benst in his lair, 

When it attfline it; and it can attain it; 
If Dot, then each desire would fmstrate be. 

Hierefore sprinp* up, in fa/)hioa of a shoot. 

Doubt at the foot of truth; and this is nature 
Which to the top from height to height impels as. 

Longfellow. 
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Lo mnggior don, che DIo per sun largliezui 

F^sfte creando, ed ulla sua bontale 
Pii) conformato, e quel cti'ei piil apprczEa, 
Fu della volonii la libcrtste, 

Dt chc le creature inUUigcnti, 
E tultc e sole furo e sod (Iotat«.' 



Bir. 



. 19. 



I 



In a vow that God accepts, by its own act this most 
sublime of Uod's gifts to man is offered as victim. If such 
is the sanctity of a vow, how can the Church's dispensations j 

. be explained? Dante shows great severity on this point; | 
the essence of the vow contains two elements, the matter 
of the vow and the sacrifice of (he wiU : the latter cannot 
ever be cancelled, the former can be commuted by the 
authority of the Chnreb. St, Thomas was far more lenient 
and held, not only that the matter could bo commuted, but 

\^that the Church has power even to dispense from the actual 
vow. Nor, in Dante's opinion, can vows always be even 
commuted. The change of matter must, according to him, 
be to something of greater value, hence there are some 
vows for which compensation is impossible, such as a solemn 
vow of perpetual chastity. Both Benvenuto and the Otlimo 
are somewhat concerned at the severity of Dante's doctrine, 



' Tbe great«eC gift that in His largctig God 

Creatiug made, and unto His onn goodneee 
Neareet cooformed, and that which He doth prise 
HoaC highly, is the freedom of the will, 
Wherewith the creatures of intelligence 
Both nil and only were and are endowed. 

LoNQFEtJ/)W. 

V Gf. Richard of SL Victor, De Statu Inleriuri^ lIomtniB.- •Sothiagiu 
man U more Bublime, nothing more wiiTThy than Free Will. In it toon 
was created to the image of God. Liberty of the will is impreaaeii 
with the image of changelees Eternity and the likeoeee of the Divine 
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Benvenuto noting that Constance failed in her vow for the 
good of the kingdom of Sicily, and both testify their belief 
that the Pope has full power in the matter. Such indeed 
would seem Dante^s final conclusion also, for Beatrice, after 
a solemn warning against vows of indifferent or of unlawful 
matter (the latter illustrated as usual by one example from 
the Scriptures and one from classical antiquity), thus concludes 
her discourse on matters connected with freedom of the 
will: — 

Slate, Cristiani, a muovervi piii gravi, 
Non Slate come penna ad ogni vento, 
E non crediate ch'ogni acqua vi lavi. 

Avete il vecchio e il nuovo teBtamento, 
E il pastor della Ohiesa che vi guida: 
Questo vi basti a vostro salvamento. 

Par. V. 78.* 



' Christians, be more serious in your movements; 
Be ye not like a feather at each wind, 
And think not every water washes yon. 
Ye have the Old and the New Testament, 

And the pastor of the Church who guideth you; 
Let this suffice you unto your salvation. 

Longfellow. 
Dante's view of the solemn vow of perpetual chastity agrees with 
St. Thomas {Summa II— 2 q. 88. a. 11). Such vows cannot even be com- 
muted for the common good and the peace of nations, for perils of 
human things are not to be met by converting things divine to 
human use. 



n. THE HEAVEN OP MERCURY. 

*Dico ergo quod si Romanum Imperium de Jure 
non fuit, Ghristus nascendo persuasit injustum. Et 
si Romanum Imperium de Jure uon fuit, peccatum 
Adae in Christo non fuit punitum". Dante, De Monarehia, 

Swiftly as an arrow that strikes its mark while the cord 
still vibrates, Dante and Beatrice have ascended into this 
second Heaven. Besides the nsaal sign of ascent to a higher 
sphere, the increased loveliness of Beatrice, there is manifested 
in these spirits of Mercury a corresponding higher grade 
of glory and higher perfection of charity, when compared 
with those in the Moon. Here, as in the Moon and nowhere 
else in the lower spheres of Paradise, the actual figures 
of these blessed souls are at first seen in the midst of their 
radiance; but, as showing a higher grade of beatitude, the 
figure becomes concealed in the splendour of its light as 
its joy is increased. So, too, the perfection of their charity 
is greater. The spirits in the sphere of the Moon had 
appeared eager to speak, yet had waited for Dante's 
question; here, in the sphere of Mercury, one of them 
at once addresses Dante in his ardour of charity^ to bid 
him at his own pleasure learn from them all that he desires 
to know, and his address resembles Dante's own appeal to 
Piccarda (0 bene naio)^ so much have the saints of Paradise 
already made the poet one of themselves. Ecco cfU crescerd 

04 
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/(■ nostri aniori, is their greeting to Dante and Beatrice; 
•Lo, one who will increase our loves.' 

With Piccarda we had breathed the air of the convent. 
Her Canto was full of ihe purest poetry of the medifeval 
cloister, impregnated with the mystical aroma of the fire 
that burned from Aspisi and the Umbrian mountains. Now 
we are brought back to another aspect of mediieval life — 
the deadly feuds of Guelphs and Ghibellines, and that mis- 
directed enthusiasm for the Empire, In marked contrast 
to the pathetic conventual storj' of Piccarda, the Emperor 
Justinian recites the proud history of Rome, the triumphant 
Qight of the Roman Eagle over the con<)uered world. As 
the legislator of Dante's ideal universal Monarchy, he pro- 
claims its divinely established right to universal sway, touch- 
ing first upon the times that passed between Constantine'a 
reign and bis own, and upon his own work for Italy and 
the Empire. With iEueas the Eagle had followed the course 
of the Heavens from East to West, until Conetantine had 
turned her back from Italy to the East: ' Against the course 
of Heaven and Doom " (as Shelley sang of the Eagle of 
Freedom); and there the imperial bird had remained until 
the reconquest of Italy by the generals of Justinian. Justi- 
nian in Dante's eyes recovered for the Eagle the garden of 
the Empire, and mended the bridle of the noble steed whose 
saddle was now empty (Purgatorio vi. 88 — 90). Converted 
from heresy by Pope Agapetus, he accomplished his divinely 
inspired work aa law-giver, whilst his general Belesarius, 
aided likewise by the right hand of Heaven, upheld the 
glory of the imperial arms against the Goths and 
Vandals. 

The lines that follow Justinian's account of his own career 
inculcate the great doctrine that Dante has in view; neither 
Guelphs nor Ghibellines, neither the foes nor the friends 
of the imperial cause, in their BordJd and petty party polt- 

5 
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tics have realised the eanctity of the sacred emblotn of the | 
Ekipire : — 

Vetii quanta virtO I'ha fatto degno 



■ See what great virtue has made it worthy of reverence ! " 
DaDte has treated in three places of this, for him, all importaat 
subject, that truth ' among other truths ill understood yet 
profitable, at once the most profitable aud most obscure, the 
knowledge touching Temporal Monarchy or the Empire': 
in the special treatise the De Motiarchia, in Book IV of 
the Convito, and here and elsewhere in the Divine Comedy. 
While the Paradiso is certainly the work of the last years 
of the poet's life, it is possible that the De Monarckia was 
written in exile, shortly before the attempt of Henry VII 
to restore the imperial power. The fourth Book of the Cotwito 
was, possibly, written at two different epochs ; the earlier part, 
including the remarks upon the Empire, being written before 
Dante's exile, aud the reat of the booh, with its bitter 
reference to Florence, later on when plundered and banished. 
Those chapters in the Convito which treat of the Monarchy 
read like a first sketch for the De Monorchia, containing 
the first two books of the latter in germ, but written in a 
calmer spirit; Dante does not yet openly attack the e 
claims of the Papacy and the prelates, nor lash ou 
their corruption,' It would seem as though he were not 
yet embittered by unjust exile. It was, perhaps, while 
engaged upon this part of the Convito that his views under* 
went the change and conversion which he describes at the 
beginning of Book 11 of the De Monarckia. 

In the De Monorchia, Dante discusses three questions ' 
concerning the Empire. Is the Empire necessary for the 



* Francesw Selmi, II Coneito sua ertmoiogia, etc., Torino 186S. 
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welfare of the world? Did the Roman people rightfully 
and lawfully obtain this universal away ? Does the authority 
of the Empire come directly from God or only through the 
Pope? And in the De Monarchia he answers these nree 
questions from the point of view of a philosopher and 
Ghibelline politician; in the Co?ivilo he had answered the 
first and second in a slighter, but perhaps more poetical 
manner; here, in Canto vi. of the Paradiao, although 
indirectly answering the tirst (as indeed he does throughout 
the poem), he more especially deals with the second 
question, but now more as a poet than as a practical 
politician. He leaves the third question to be answered, 
allegorically but most emphatically, in the vision of the Eagle 
in the sphere of Jupiter, and now contents himself mainly 
with showing that the Roman Empire has by Divine Prov- 
idence the universal rule of the world. ' That people who 
conquered when all were striving hard for the empire of 
the world, conquered by the wiU of God.' [De Mon.il. 9), 

To show this, Justinian recites the mighty deeds of the 
Roman Eagle, from ^neas to Cjesar and his successors. 
The great deeds in war of Roman heroes are rehearsed as 
in the Convito and the De Monarchia. The Roman People 
was ordained by God for Empire, it was by His judgment 
that they prevailed ; and Ciesar won the prize of monarchy 
where the rulers of the East and Alexander of Macedoa 
himself had failed. Many of these victories which Justinian 
triumphantly quotes are held by Dante to have been special 
appeals of the Romans to God, and by the decision of 
combat they gained the crown of the world. Thus when 
at last, under Augustus and his universal sway, the Eagle 
had set the world at peace, it was not force but Divine 
Providence that had established this sway of the Roman 
People and made them paramount throughout the earth. 
As Dante puts it in the Convito: — 
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* La foTza tlunque non fu caginne movent«, ma fu cagione j 
Btrumentale, siccome soao i colpi del martello cagione del 1 
coltello, e ranima del fabbro fe c^ione efficiente e movente ; 
e coel non forza ma ragione ancora divina ^ stata principio 
del romano imperio.** 

From a famous pass^e at the opening of Book H 
of the De Monorchia, we learn that it was Dante's conviction 
of this truth which induced his political conversion. When 
once convinced that not arms and violence but Divine 
Providence had wrought this thing, he put aside the vain 
imaginations of Guelphism in which he had been reared, 
and cried on behalf of the glorious Roman People and for 
Ciesar: 'Why do the heathen rage and the people imagioe 
a vain thing? The kings of the earth titand up and the 
rulers take counsel together against the I^ord and against 
His anointed '^His one only Roman Emperor. 

Up to a certain point in the De Monarckia Dante proves 
his theories by arguments which mostly rest on principles 
of reason, and then makes his point clear by arguments based 
upon principles of Christian Faith. These latter at^uments 
are two in number. If the Roman Empire did not exist 
by right, Christ in being bom presupposed and sanctioned 
an unjust thing, in that He willed to be born under the 
edict of Ciesor Augustus; and if the Roman Empire did 
not exist by right, the sin of Adam was not punished in 
Christ, for unless Tiberius CBBsar had rightfully jurisdictioit 

' Connto \y. 4. ' Forre was not the active csnse bat nas the in- 
atnunental catue; an the blows of the hammer are the iaatniraeotal 
caiue of the knife, and the mi^ of the emith is the efficient tmd active 
cause; and thus not force hut law, and thnt Divine, waa the beginning 
of the Boman Empire," {Miss K. HoJ^ard's translntionj. For non forta 
ma ragiont ancora ditina, there is an alt«niative reading non foria ma 
eagiime atteora divina: not force but & divine cause. 
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over all mankind, the atonement offered by Christ for all 
mBokind would not have been valid. So, here too, Justinian 
now brings forward more sacred episodee in its history to 
show the sanctity of the Empire. All its past and future, 
all the mighty deeds that the Eagle had done or was to 
do for the earth bcDcath its sway, were eclipsed by the 
glory nnder Tiberius of having been the instrument of the 
Atonement, when Christ Himself owned its jurisdiction. 
Then, under Titus, it took vengeance for the death of Christ ; 
and then protecled the Church which He had left, when 
beneath its wings Charlemagne brought succour to the 
Papacy against the assaults of the Lombards. 

There is a significant difference in the way Dante con- 
cludes his ai^uments on the Empire in these three works. 
In the Convito there is no fierce attack upon the opponents 
of his view, but merely a poetical conclusion as to the 
sacred character of Rome: — 

* E certo sono di ferma opinione, che le pietre che nelle 
mura sue stanno siano degne di reverenzia ; e'l suolo dov'ella 
stede sia degno oltre qiiello che per gli uomini h predicate 
e provalo."' 

In the De Movarchta it is the party politician, the st«rn 
and injured convert to Ghibelline principles, that concludes 
the second Book (which had commenced with a defence of 
his own conversion) with a fierce rebuke to the Guelphs 
alone : — 

• Let them cease then to insult the Roman Empire who 
pretend that they are th^ sons of the Church; when they 



' Convito iv. 5, *The stones which form hor whIIb sre worthy of 
rcvereDce; and the ground upon which xbe stands a worthy beyond 
all thai hae been preached and proved by men.* 

Mtss K. Hillard's translatioo. 
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see that Christ, the bridegroom of the Church, sanctioned 
the Roman Empire at the beginning and at the end of His 
warfare upon earth."' 

But, when the Paradiso was written, Dante had formed 
a party by himself, and, from his height of moderation and 
impartiality, Guelphs and Ghibetlines alike are regarded with 
contemptuous indignation, both condemned equally as foes 
to the Empire and caueere of all the woes of Italy: — 

Omai puoi giudicar di quei cotali 

Ch'io uccusui di supra, e da' lor falli, 
Che ma cAginn di tutti i vo«lri mali. 

L'uno aj pabblico «egno i gigll giaJli 

Oppone, e I'altro appropria quelle a parte; 
SI ch'h forte a veder qnal piil ii falli. 

Par. vi. 97.' 

The spirits that appear with Justinian in this sphere of 
Mercury are they who did great deeds, but who were 
impelled more by ambiLion and vain glory than by the 
love of God: — 



Perthfe 



c fama gU suuceda. 



Dante's conception here is a striking contrast to tliat 
passionate desire for Fame which was to become all In all 
to Italians of the Renaissance. With him love of Fame 
makes 'the rays of true loveless vividly mount upwards'— 

' Church's traDsl&Uoti. 

' Now haat tbou power to judge of audi hs ihoee 
Wliom 1 accused above and of their crimen, 
Which are the cauae of all your miaeriea. 
To the public atandard one the yellow lilies 
Oppoeee, the other cUimB it for a party. 
Bo that 'tis hard to see which sins iLe moat. 

LONGFBI-LOW 
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i raggi 
Del vera tiinore in su poggian men vivj. 

St. Thomas declares that * he is not truly virtuous who 
does the works of virtue for the sake of humau glory," and 
that the glory sought is vain if the seeking of it be not 
directed to the honour of God and ihe salvation of his 
neighbour. This imperfection of vain glory tempered the 
rays of love, and so, siuce all inequality of merit is due 
to inequahty of charity, these souls have the next lowest 
mansion of beatitude to that of the inconstant spiiits of 
the Moon: inequality of disposition and inequality of merit i/ 
being the twofold principle from which the distinction of 
the mansious or degrees of beatitude !s derived. And they 
themselves desire no more than they have, but rejoice in 
this proportion between merit and reward. As diverse 
voices make harmony on earth, so diverse grades of glory 
render harmony in Heaven. 

Among these active spirits Justinian points out the light 
of Romeo of Villanova: — 

Riimco, di cui 
Fu I'opra bella e grande mal gradita. 

* whose fair and great work was ill rewarded.' Romeo, the 
faithful minister of Raymond Berlin ghieri of Provence, 
made each of the Count's daughters a »[ueen, and then — 

Through Hin of cursed slandor's tongue and tooth ■ 

as Boccaccio in his famous sonnet sings of Dante himself j 
icolpa di lingue scelleraie e ladre), was treated with black 
ingratitude, and so departed poor as he come. In the 
story of Romeo, his work for Raymond Beriinghieri, the 
envy of the Provencals and their punishment, the Count's 
ingratitude and Romeo's voJuntarj- exile and poverty, it is 
scarcely fanciful to read an account of Dante's own career. 
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The opra bella e grande which was itial gradita can well 
refer to the patriotic cfTorta of Dante as a Florentine 
statesman, especially in his priorate, to repress the factions 
and resist Papal interference; the punishment of the envious 
Provensala, when the heavy yoke of the house of Anjou 
fell upon tbem, may stand for the misfortunes of the 
Florentines after the coming of Charles of Valois ; and tlie i 
account demanded of Romeo*s administration perhaps cor- \ 
responds to the accusations of corrupt practices during the 
priorate which his enemies launched against Dante. The 
concluding lines of Canto vi., resembling so closely what 
Dante says elsewhere in the Paradiso and in the Convtto of 
his own poverty and wanderings in exile, seem certaiolj ( 
referable to the poet himself: — 

InJi partisei povero e vetuflto; 

E Hc il maodn sapcase it euor ch'egU ebbo 
Mendictinclo sua vita a. fnuto a frusto, 

Afxai lo luda e pifl lo loderobbe.' 

Far. vi. 189. 

From the Roman Eagle, when Henry of Luxemburg was its 
bearer, Dante had once looked for the cure of the wounds 
of Italy and his own restoration to Florence, and it is not 
unfitting that he should end his history of its mighty deeds . 
and his rebuke of the party conflicts which were ruining J 



' Then he departed poor and atrickcn in jears, 

And if the world could know the heart he had, 
Id b^ging bit by bit hit livelihood. 
Though much it laud him it would laud him more. 

LOSGPEIAOW. 

Tlie vetuato might woil bo Hpplied to Dante at the time of writing J 
the Faradiso; Giovanni del Virgilio in the Eclogue* addresee* 
>#nez. Cf. Paradiso xvii. and Oonrilo I, 8. where the poet dcHcribea 
himself as perrgrino. quani m^tdieanda. whicli resembles the Bomto 
ptrtena umtlr e ptrrgHna. 
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his ooimtry with this unobtrusive and dignified reference to 
his own unmerited exile and suETeriDgs, 



Just as in the first appearance and in the bearing of 
these spirits of Mercury there was a designed contrast with 
those of the Moon, so it is manifest in their departure, as 
Justinian and his companions return to the Empyrean. The 
gentle Ave Maria of those inconstant nuns is replaced by 
the hymn of praise to the God of Hosts of these ambitious 
spirits of the active life; and instead of that gradual dis- 
appearance of the former, as something heavy through deep 
water still followed by the poet's gaze as long as possible, 
these active spirits suddenly vanish as swift flashes of light. 

The difScnllies that Justinian's words have left in Dante's 
mind, and which Beatrice proceeds to solve, are of a higher 
nature and deal with profoundcr themes than those in the 
first Heaven, even as the Archanyiels have a profounder 
comprehension of divine mysteries than ilie Angels. How 
could just vengeance be justly avenged, just punishment 
justly punished by the same judge that had originally 
inflicted it, and both be ih? supreme glory of the Roman 
E^gle? Adam by his fall condemned himself and all bis 
o0spring, and human nature was alienated from God until, 
at ihe Incarnation, the Word of God by the work of the 
Eternal Love was united to human nature in Christ. The 
human nature united to its Maker in Christ was pure from 
sin and good through infused virtues, as when it was first 
created in Adam; but nevertheless of itself, inasmuch as 
it was human nature, it was still banished forth from 
Paradise. The satisfaction offered by Christ was of infinite 
value, as was necessarj- because of the greatness of the 
offence offered by man to God by sin; and was most just 
with regard to the human nature which He had assumed, 
though with regard to ihe infinite dignity of the Divine 
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Person the Crucifixion was the greatest crime ever committed. 
The Earth trembled at the deicide, but the Heavens opened 
at the redemptioD. Thus is solved the difficulty how Giusta 
vendetta poscia vengiala fu da giusta corte, the giusta corle 
being, I think, not intended for the Divine Justice, but the 
imperial jurisdiction. This expression, and that of La pena 
che la croce parse, correspond with Dante's own words in 
the De Monorchia where he propounds that ^oma wba t 
amazing doctrine that, if the lioman Empire did not e^Liet 
by right, the sin of Adam was not punished in Christ. It 
is intended to show that the Crucifixion was a penalty 
inSicted by the sentence of a regular judge who had lawfully 
jurisdiction over the whole world, since all mankind was 
punished in the fiesh of Christ. ' And if the Koman 
Empire had not existed by right, Tiberius Ciesar, whose 
vicar was Pontius Pilate, would not have had jurisdiction 
over all mankind.' 

A new question arises. Why did God choose this 
mode for our redemption rather than any other? Beatrice 
explains that the human soul, created immediately by tlie 
Divine Goodness, has three lofty prerogatives — immqEtality, 
freedom of the will, and likeness to God. By sin it sinks 
to servitude and becomes unTTke to God: a void is left in 
the moral order, which must be filled up with just suO'eriDg 
to restore the soul to its primal dignity: — 



CoDtra mal dUetlnr a 



1 giuBte peDo. 



Now original justice was lost together with the Earthly 
Paradise. Two ways were open for man's redemption and 
restoration to ihis lost dignity: either God must have pai^ 
7 doned, or man of himself made satisfaction. The latter course 
was an impossibility, for the enormity of the offence offered by 
a mere creature's disobedience to God requires a satisfaction 
of infinite value and man's satisfaction is bat finite. Therer- 
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fore it remaioed for God to restore man by the way of 
mercy or of justice, or by both. God chose to proceed by 
both ways, not simply pardoning man, but giving Himself 
to man that the Divine Justice might be satisfied by the 
infinite humiliation of the Word Divine ; and this redemption 
of man by the Incarnation v/aa the supremest work at once 
of Divine Justice and of Divine Mercy: — 

La divine boatil, cbe il nondQ iiiiprenta, 

Di proceder per tutte le eue vie 

A lilevarvi aiisa fu contenta; 
Nfe tra rnltima notte e il primo dio 

Si alto e si magniiico proceeiw, 

per I'uoa o per I'altra fu o fie. 
CtA piil litrgo fu Did a. dar tk Btes«o 

A far I'noni aufficiente a rilevarai, 

Cbe e'egli avesse «ol da e& dtmesso; 
E tutti gli altri modi erano Bcarei 

Alia giuatizis, »e il Plgliuol di Dio 

Nod fosseuiuiUntu ad JncaniHrai. 

Par. vii. 109.' 

One more difficulty remains to be cleared away. Why are 
BOme thiugs that God has created subject to corruption? 
Beatrice had said : 



' QODdneea Divine, that doth imprint tlie norld, 
Has been conteoted to proceed by each 
And all ita ways to lift you up again ; 

Nor 'tn-izt the Gnt day and tbe linal oigbt 

Such high and eucb niegtiificeut proceeding 
By one or by the other waa or shall be ; 

For God more bounteoua was Himself to give 
To make wan able to uplift himself, 
Than if He only of Himself had pardoned; 

And all the other modes were iuHufEcieiit 
For justice, wore it not the Son ot God 
Himself had humbled to become incarnate. 

LONUFELLOW. 
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Cii^ che (1.1 lei setiza mezzo diatilla 
Non ba ptii (ine, perch^ non hi move 
La nna imprentu, qunnd'elln Higitia, 

Par. vii. 67.' 

And yet created things are seen to decay and pass away; 
the elemeots and their mistures, that is, all corporeal bodies, 
come tA coiTuptioD and last but little time. The solution 
of the puzzle lies in the distinction between things created 
immediately by God and thoRe produced by second cauBee. 
The immediate imprint of God's hand can never be cancelled ; 
what Hie finger has touched and quickened must needs be 
immortal and incorruptible. The Angels and the heavens 
were created immediately by God, and therefore must be 
in their nature perfect, everlasting, not subject to decay. 
But all corporeal substances are composed of two principles, 
the material principle and the substantial form. The sub- 
stantial lorms give being to matter which cannot be known 
of itself, since it is the same in all bodies and is determined 
only by the form: — 

Ms gli eloiaenti che tu liai nuniBli 
B quelle cose che di lor ai fanno. 
Du crcKla viriit sono infurmali. 
Create fu In materia ch'egli hanno, 
Creata fu la virtil iufonnaDte 
la quests Btelle, che iatomo a lor vanoo. 

Ibid. 133' 
' Whate'er from this [Divine Goodness] immediately distils 
Has afterwarda no eod, for oe'er removed 
It iti impression when it nets itM itt-al. 

Longfellow. 
* But alt the elements which thou hast namrd, 

Aod all those ihinga whiirh out of thera are made, 
By a created virtue nre informed. 
Created van the matter whicli thoj' have; 
Created was the informing influeoue 
Within Lliese stare that round alwut them go, 
tbid. 
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This matter, materia prima, which ia the same in all bodies, ' 
was created immediately by God; it is not itself subject 
to corruptioQ; it remains as a substratum, which receives 
Buceeasively different forms but stiii itself remains beneath 
them all. As Spenser writes of Adonis:— 

All be be subject to mortal! tie, 
Yet is eteme in mutjibilitje, 
And by succeasioD made perpetual], 
Transformed oft, and chauDged diverslie; 
For him the FatJier of all fonnee tliey call: 
Therfore needa mote be live, that living gives to all. 

But upon this matter the substantial forma are imprinted, 
not immediately by God, but by the intervention of secondary 
causes, by 'informing virtue* which He has created in the 
stars. Dante showed in the second Canto how these stars are 
like hammers in the hands of Angela, to stamp these forma 
or ideas upon what is beneath their sway. Thus, although 
their matter was immediately created by God, yet all these 
substances are produced by secondary causes and are there- 
fore subject to corruption. So too arc the vital principles 
of brutes and plants, what scholastic philosophers call sensitive 
and vegetalire souls, produced by secondary causes, and 
perish with the animal or plant which they animate. But the 
human soul ia created immediately by God, without the 
intervention of secondary causes ; it is subsistent, immaterial 
and immortal, and ia restless until it rests in Him: — 

Ma voetra vita ecnza nie£zo spira 
Ia BommH Beninanza. e la iniiamora 
Di rt, A cbe poi eempre la dleim. 
Par. ' 
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Thence Beatrice draws finally a somewhat unscientific argu- 
ment concerning the resurrection of the body. This innate 
tendency to God points to immortality and future resurrec- 
tion; as also the fact that Grod in making Adam and Eve 
created not only their souls, but also their bodies imme- 
diately, indicates the immortality of the body likewise. 
However unscientific the argument, for we could hardly 
expect to find Dante a prophet of Evolution, still that most 
divine painting of Michael Angelo's, in which the first man 
seems verily starting into life at the vivifying touch of his 
Creator, may perhaps make us realise more the grand 
medi»val thought of the Divine Goodness in Dante's line — 

Non si moye 
La sua imprenta quand'ella sigilla. 



m. THE HEAVEN OF VENUS. 

*£rit ergo illias civitatis et una in omnibus, et 
inseparabilis in singulis voluntas libera, ab omni malo 
liberata, et impleta omni bono, fruens indeficienter 
setemorum jucunditate gaudiorum, oblita culparum, 
oblita poenarum; nee tamen ideo susb liberationis 
oblita, ut liberator! suo non sit grata.* 

St. Augustine, De Oivitaie Dei, 

The increased loveliness of Beatrice makes Dante aware of 
their ascent to the sphere of the * star * of Venus. Not 
only has the beauty of Beatrice increased, but, when the 
spirits of this heaven appear to him, there is obviously a 
distinct gradation in their glory and their charity as compared 
with the souls in the heaven of Mercury; they excel them 
in these respects just as those active spirits had surpassed 
the spirits of the Moon. Here their figures are at once 
completely concealed in dazzling light, although, since we 
are not beyond the earth's shadow, there is perhaps a 
vestige of human lineaments indicated in the words of the 
saint (of Dante's own canonisation) that addresses Dante, 
though less marked than in the second sphere; and their 
motion is far swifter in their greater ardour to satisfy the 
poet, than that expressed by the quaint image of fishes in 
a fish pond crowding to be fed, with which Dante had described 
the souls in Mercury. Now they are seen as brilliant lights 
moving circle-wise, hidden in the rays of their own joy; 
their approach is more rapid than the swiftest winds; and 
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the Eceo chi erescert'i It nostri- amort of thoee ambitious 
spirits is drowned in the Ilamrma of the soiila of the lovers. 
These are they who in life yielded overmuch and in b wrong 
way to the influence of Venus, but who purified their love 
by timely penance, and are now absorbed in the vision and 
love of God. 

Carlo Martello, the eldest son of Charles II of Apuli 
cornea forward as the representative of his companions to 
greet Dante, quoting to him the first line of hi 
great ode^ 



Vol che intendeodo i. 






that splendid first Canzone of the Coninto, in which Dante 
invoked the angelic order who rule the sphere of Venus, 
and told how love for Philosophy struggled in his heart 
with love for his dead lady Beatrice. Carlo Martello is 
the only member of the house of Anjou that found favour 
in Dante's sight. The poet's words imply that at one time 
he bad set great hopes upon him, and when, after describing 
the regions over which he should have reigned, Southern 
Provence and Apulia, Hungary, of which he was already 
titular king, and Sicily, the young king speaks of the line of 
rulers he might have founded — 

Nati per me di Carlo e dt Bidolfo: 

we can vaguely surmise that such kings, spning from the 
Guelph bloofl of the stern Charles of Anjou and the Ghibelline 
race of the noble Emperor Rudolph, both of whom are 
among the great spirits of the Valley of the Princes in the 
Purgalorio, might in Dante's expectation have healed the 
feuds of Guelphs and Gbibellioes through the loves of CaHo 
and Clemenza. There may, too, have been some personal 
friendship between Dante and him to explain the high part 
he plays in Paradise: — 
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n'amasti ed &vegti h 






though it has been argued that Dante may only be generally 
alluding to the young king's friendship for the Florentines. 
His hopes were cut short by Charles' death in 1295. This 
spirit illustrates the analogy between the saints of the 
sphere and the celestial Principalities who move it, by his 
denunciation of the misgovernment of bis house and the 
avarice of his brother Robert (whose vicar, Kanieri di 
Zaccaria of Or\'ieio, in 1315 renewed the sentence of 
death against Dante, and included his two sons in the 
decree), and by solving for Dante the diSieulties connected 
with the constitution of society. 

Carlo Martello had said that his avaricious brother was 
sprung from a generous father, for liberality is one of the 
virtues that Daute sometimes allows to the * cripple of Jeni- 
salem*. The poet in return somewhat ceremoniously demands 
an explanation, Come uscir ptio di dolee seme amaro — "How 
from sweet seed can bitter issue forth? ' A similar question 
ie sUgbtly touched upon in Plato's dialogue Frolagoras ■_ 
How does it happen that virtuous fathers frequently have 
unworthy sons? Dante himself bad written in the Purga- 
torio: — 

Rada volte rieurge per li rami 
^ L'umana probitate: e questo Tuule 

Quei che la ik, perchfe da Lui ai (.■hiami. 

Purg. vii. 121. • 

But here, in this heaven of the celestial Principalities, the 
question is more closely investigated with special refer* 

' * MqcIi (lidft thou love me and thou hadet good rca«oa.' 
' Not oftentimes upriseth through the brancheB 
The probity of maa; and thid He wille 
Who gives it, so that we may aalt of Him. 

LONUFELLOW. 
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ence to tbe conalitution of society and the government o£ 
states. First a ftiDdamental Inith is made clear. The 
heavenly bodies are the instruments of Divine Providence 
for the order and govcrnioent of the world; for this end 
God has communicaled to them the virtues by which they 
influence the lower bodies. Now, by means of this virtue 
of the heavens, God not only ordains things in their being, i 
but in that being which is best for them: — 

£ nOQ pu> le Duture proTvedut« 

8on nolU Mento ch'fe da sB pcrfelta, 



Ma c 



I k lor 



Par. ' 



. 100.' 



To this end all celestial influences are directed as on arrovT \ 
t4) its mark; and they do not work in vain, or the Divine 
Intelligence would not be perfect. Whatever the stars causa \ 
is not by chance, but tends to the end ordained by God. 

God ordained man not to stand alone, but in society as 
the part of a state. " Every man,* says St. Thomas, ' needs 
first of all the divine assistance, and secondly also human 
assiatimce, for man is naturally a social animal, not being 
self-sufficient for the purposes of life.* 



Ond'cgli nti' 
Per I'm 



Or di', sarebbe il peggio 
1 ten-B ee dod fosse cive? 



SI, nspoa 10, e qui ragioo eon ctu 
E puft egli oaser, w giO non si vivo 
Diveiaamcotc per diversi oSd? 
No, m il maeBtro Toatro beo vi » 



Ibid. 115.' 



' And Dot iJoQD tiio natures ore foreseen 

Within the mind that in itceif ia perfect, 
But they together witii their preeervatioD. 
Longfellow. 

' UTheaco bo again : ' Now say would it bo worw 
For men on earth were they nut citizeoa?' 
'VcB,' 1 replied; 'and here I ask no reason.' 
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The maestro, Aristotle, writes thus : * The state is a creation 
of nature, and man is by nature a political aoimal. And 
he who bj nature and not by mere accident is without a 
state, is either above humanity or below it. " ' Nature 
makes nothing in vain. Man is the only animal to whom 
she has given power of speech and the sense of right and 
wrong. Therefore man was clearly intended by nature to 
be a political animal: "The state is a creation of nature 
and prior to the individual, for the individual, when isolated, 
ia not setf-sufBcing and therefore he is like a part in 
relation to the whole.* Aristotle further defines a state as 
a body of citizens sulHcing for the purposes of life. In 
order that a state should be self-sufficing, there must be 
distributions of functions and of duties. Carlo Martello 
therefore follows with his conclusion and answer to Dante's 
question. Division of professions and offices is necessary, 
and for these different dispositions are requisite in men. 
Therefore one is born with qualities for a legislator as 
Solon, another a leader of armies as Xerxes, another called 
to the priesthood, another with the disposition of a craftsman. 
The heavenly bodies that circle round us impress their 
inQuence upon men, to stamp them with these qualities 
without regard to the origin of the individual. Nature in 
ita course would always make the oSspring similar to the 
parents, but Divine Providence, for the sake of the con- 
atitution of human society, prevents this uniformity by means 
of the infiuence of the heavens. The world should strive 
to correspond with nature, and so cany out the designs of 
Divine Providence, by not forcing individuals into lines of 

'And can the7 be so, if below they live not 
Diversely unto offices diverse? 
No, it your master writeth well for yon.* 

Longfellow. 
' Aristotle, Folilici. Jowett's translation. 
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life for which they are not suited, nor make a monk of 
one born a eoldier, and king of a man fit only to preach. 
With tMg pleasant thrust at liis brother Robert, Charles 
closes his discourse, and Dante opens the nest Canto 
, (Canto ii,) with a more bitter reference to the future hero 
of Petraroh, where, addressing the fair Clemensa, dau|>hter 
of Carlo Martello, he utters a mysterious prophecy of future 
vengeance to fall upon those who defrauded his children 
of their heritage. Charles II died in 1308 and named 
Robert as his heir, instead of Carobert, the son of Carlo 
Martello. King Robert is clearly not in Dante's good books; 
the poet still smarts under the cruel decree of his vicar. 

Cunizza da Romano, the Palma of Robert Browning's 
Sordelh, next reveals herself to Dante. There is a fasci- 
nating mystery about Cunizza; the sister of that monster, 
the devil-begotten Ezzelino, must surely have been a unique 
being. After her extraordinary career of intrigue and 
'amazing marriages", in which she seems to have been as 
often sinned against as sinning, Cunizza, upon the tragical 
annihilation of her family, took refuge with her mother's 
house in Tuscany. It was in the house of Cavalcante de' 
Cavalcanti, the father of Danle'e Guido, that Cunizza made 
her deed granting liberty to the serfs (which, however, they 
seem to have already taken on the fall of her brothers). I 
Dante probably derived his view of her character from the 
Cavalcanti; he had possibly even seen her whilst leading 
a life of penance and devotion, and has here enshrined 
a memory of his childhood, as in Carlo Martello he records 
a bright passage of bis early manhood. She is no doubt 
in Paradise partly on the principle of charity covering a 
multitude of sins, as she is said to have relieved the victims 
of the cruelty of her brother, that torch of destruction, 
whom Dante had seen in Hell buried up to the eyebrows 
in boiling blood: — 
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D'una radice oa^jiiui od io ed elln: 

Caniiza fiii chinmata, o qui refulgo 
Perchg mi vlnse il luine d'aita sl«lla. 

Ma lietamcnte a me medeama indulgo 

La cagion di mia sort«, e Don mi naia, 
Che purria torse forte al vostro vulgo. 



The Ottimo quotes these lines aa aa illuatration of the 
doctrine that Dante has just discussed with Carlo MartcUo 
concerninf; the different dispositions of children from the 
same stock, the brother following the influence of Mara 
and the sister that of Venus. A true modern child of 
VenuB, so Benvenuto cynically calls her, but Dante has 
enthroned her for all time as the perfect tvpe of a Penitent. 
Cunizza has obtained a lower mansion of beatitude in 
consequence of her frailty; but this is not a cause of grief, 
for she rejoices in the divine predestination. She speaks 
of the fame that waits upon excellent deeds, and utters 
prophecies of ills and bloodshed lo fall upon the Marca 
Trevigiana,— the usual tales of petty warfare and treachery, 
numbers still flowing to us 

For old unhappy far-off things 

And haltlca long ago. 

' Out of one root was born both I and it ; 
Ciinizxa was I called, and hero I Rhine 
Because the splendour of this slnr o'crc^ftme me. 
But gladly to myself tlie cause I pardou 

Of my nllotment, aud it docs not grieve mc; 
Which would perhaps seem strong unto your vulgar. 

LONOFELLOW- 

Thifl method of illustrating the test ' One shall be taken and one 
ahall be leh' by placing one member of a family among the saved, 
and another closely related among the lost, \i characteristic of Dante. 
Here no have brother and sisl«r, elsewhere father imd son, as in the casea 
of Frederick and Mmifredi, and the tnoCknmtaof Montefeltro, Guidoimd 
BuoucoDte. 
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One oi these, a bloody deed of treason and party nialioa^ 
of llie Bishop of Feltro, ia a fine example of Dante's tragic ] 



power and terriljle irony. 

It IB noteworthy that both Carlo Mailello and Cnnizza 
mcideataily correct a mislake that Dante bad made in the 
Contito touching the angelic order which move this third 
Heaven, where he supposed that they are the Thrones. 
Carlo Mortello tells him that in reality it was the Principalities 
that he had addressed and with wliom they are turning — 

Noi ci Tolgiam coi Principi cclesti: 
and Cunizza bids him note that the Thmnea, the mirron 
of God's judgments, rule a higher sphere — 
Su eoQo epecchi, vol dieelc Troni. 
His object clearly is to manifest the correspondence between 
the spirits of the sphere and the sphere itself with its 
special order of celestial intelligences, and it is the Principalities 
who guide the heaven of Venus, " in order that whatever 
is in the chief place may exercise lordship with all love 
and may join love with lordship.' 

Folco of Marseilles, of whose fame Cunizza had just 
spoken, is the last of the penitent lovers to reveal himself 
to Dante. Lover and troubadour, then monk, bishop and 
persecutor of the Alhij^eosea, he who was a poet on earth 
is now in Heaven singing in union with the Seraphim. 
And again comes that senlimeot which at first does indeed 
seem, as Cunizza had said, hard to comprehend: — 

Nod perf] qui ei pentf. ma si ride, 

Nod dellit colpn, ch'a menU; non toni:i, 

Mh del valor ch'ordin& e provide. 



I 



Far, 



. 103.' 



* Yet here ie no repenting, but we smile. 
Not at tbo fault, whiclt Mimes not back to mind. 
Out at die {K>wer wliicli ordered and foresaw, 

XX>K0F£LL0W. 
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He speaks of the love sins of his yoath, but, like Cunizza, 
remembers them only that he may sing for ever of the 
mercies of God and contemplate the wonders of Divine 
Providence. Grief for past sin is absorbed in happiness 
in the divine mercy and in gratitude for foi^veness. For, 
in Dante's allegory, both Lethe and Euuoe have been dmnken 
of. Intellectual remembrance of these past evils remains 
to the soul, but, as far as regards sensible experience, they 
are wholly forgotten : La colpa a vtenle Jion iorna. ' In 
the city of God," says St. Augustine, "the soni will be 
oblivious of sin, oblivious of Bufierings, and yet not so 
oblivions of its deliverance as to be ungrateful to its 
deliverer. ' 

The spirit that is enjoying the highest degree of beatitude 
amongst those that appear in this third Heaven is Rahab of 
Jericho, Sashing like a sunbeam in clear water. When 
Christ at His Passion descended into Limbo and triumphanlly 
drew forth the souls of the just, Rahab was taken up first 
into this planet. 

Da questo cielo, in cui I'onibra a'tippuntti 

Che il voatro mondo face, pria ch'altr'almu 
Del trionfo <li Crista fu aAsunta. 

Ben si I'onveniie lei lasciar per pnlma 
In alcun dclo deU'alta vittoria, 
Che a'acquifitd con Tuna e TaUro palma; 

Fcrch'ella (avord la prima gloria 
Di Jonah in bu la Terra Santa, 
Che poct> toccA el papa la memoria. 

Far. ix. 119.' 



' Into this heaven, where ends the shadowy cone 
Ciwt by your world, before alt other bouU 
First of Christ's triumph was she taken up. 
Fuli meet it was to leave her in some heaven, 
Even M a palm of the high victory. 
Which ho acquired with one palm and the other, 
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For to the mediieval mind Josiie is a type oi the S&viour 
Himself, and Ilahab of the Church saved by Christ's blood 
from the ruio of the world. The scarlet cord which she 
hunj; in the window is a symbol of that precious blood 
shed in His passion, and the two spies whom she received 
from Josue represent the two Testaments which the Church 
has received from God. Bahab is tlie last soul who 
appears within the earth's shadow, as a type of the Church 
which should guide men beyond that shadow. There ia 
possibly also in these lines a trace of that yearning for a 
Crusade, of which we catch a breath elsewhere in the 
Divine Comedy, that noble ideal of the Middle Ages which 
echoes again from Petrarch's verse, finds utterance in the 
dying words of England b hero-King Henry V, and perhapa 
dies away in the music of Tasso's song and the glowing 
colours of Paul Veronese's votive pictures of Lepaato. 
Rahab's aid to Josue affords Dante an opportunity for a 
characteristic outburst, beginning with this rebuke of the 
papal foi^etfulness of the Holy Land. At certain important 
points in his ecstatic pilgrimage, Dante gives special 
utterance to these stem protests, usually coupled with an 
expectation of better things to come. At the sphere of 
Venus the shadow of the earth ends, and the iirst division 
of Paradise is completed. To mark his passage to a higher 
region, Dante, through Folohetto, utters his gn'do against 
both Florence and the Pope, The golden florin stamped 
with the Florentine lily is the accursed flower that leads the 
flock astray, and turns the shepherd to a wolf. For it the 
Scriptures and the Doctors of the Church are neglected, 
and only the Decretals studied. Intent upon (his, the Pope 

Becauii? the favoured the first gloriouii deed 
Of .ToshuN upoD the Holy Lnnd, 
That littlo stirs the mpmonr of the Pope. 

X^OMOPELLOW. 
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and Cardinals have no leisure to think of Nazareth! But 
deliverance is at hand for the sacred places of Rome — 

Tosto libere fien delPadultero. 

It is impossible to decide whether this prophecy refers to 
the death of Boniface VHI, who was supposed to have 
wrested the Church, La bella Donna^ by simony and fraud 
from her true spouse St. Celestine V (Cf. Inf. xix. 55 — 57) ; 
or to the transference of the papal chair to Avignon; or 
merely to Dante's vague hope, so often expressed in the 
Divine Comedy, of the deliverer to come. Now that he 
is about to leave not only the earth but its very shadow 
below him, Dante would mark the point by uttering again 
his protest against avarice and corruption, his belief in his 
ideal and chosen Home — Vaticano e Valtre parti elette di 
Romaj chosen by God for the seat of Pontiff and Emperor 
alike; and, possibly, by implication, his never extinguished 
hope of the purification of the Church and the restoration 
of the Empire. 



Chapter III. 
PRUDENCE AND FORTITUDE. 

I. THE HEAVEN OF THE SUN. 

' Optavi, et datus est mihi BeoBUS ; et inyocavi et 
yenit in me spiritus Sapientise; et prseposui illam 
regnis et sedibus, et diyitias nihil esse doxi in com- 
paratione illins.* lAber Sapientia. 

The method employed by Dante to give greater solemnity 
to his ascent beyond earth's shadow to the Sun may be com- 
pared with that of his ascent from the Earthly Paradise to the 
Moon in the first Canto. There was a pause in the action 
at the end of the JPurgatorio; the narrative was interrupted 
by that sublime prologue in which the poet touched upon 
the glory of God, the order of the Universe and the Eternal 
Law. After that he had commenced the actual account of 
. his ascent by defining the season of the year and the time 
.of day. So now in the same way, when about to ascend 
io a higher stage of knowledge and bliss, not merely above 
^e earth but beyond the very shadow of it, there is a 
corresponding pause in the action after the end of the 
ninth Canto. There is, as it were, a new prologue at the 
beginning of the tenth Canto ; Dante once more sings of the 
creation and the order of the Universe, and then returns 
to the matter of his song with another reference to the 
noble season of his ascent: — 
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OuBrdando ne\ euo Flglia con I'Amore 

Ghe I'uDO e I'liltro cternnlmpntc Epira, 
Le primi) eit incflabile Valorc 

Qusuito per mcnto o per occhio Bi gim 

Con lanto online fe', ch'eMcr non puoto 
Bciiza guetar di Lui chi vi!> limira. 

fit'. X. 1-' 

Creatioa is the work of all three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity. The Universe was created by the Father through 
His Word and through Hia Love; just as a great master- 
piece is produced by the power of an artist, through the 
idea which he has conceived in his intellect and through 
his will to make manifest that idea in a work of art. He 
who con templates the order of the Universe will learn some- 
thing of the First Cause ; for Dante has said in the first Canto 
that the order of the Universe is the form that makes it 
like to God, bo that rational beings may see therein the 
image of the Divine perfection. Similarly Savonarola in a 
fine passage of the Triutrtp/iiis Cntcis shows how philosophers, 
by ecu temp lating the admirable order, the grandeur and 
beauty of this visible world, may arrive at a knowledge of 
ihe power and glory of the Creator. So from creation 
Dante now passes to the order of the Universe and the 
dependence of the order of the world upon that of Ihe 
heavens, bidding his readers raise their thoughts with him 
to that part of the heavens in which the Sun then was, 

' Looking into His Son wiiti nil tlie Love 

Wliich each of Uiem etemoily breathes forth, 
The Primal and unutterable Power 
Whate'er before the mind or eye revolves 

With eo mueh order mode, ihero ciin be none 
Who this beholds without enjoying Him. 

Longfellow. 
For o<-cAt(> of linel there ieHnalteniatiTo reading fix-o.-pfrmnrfeopn- loco, 
whatever can be concvhed of by the inlcllect or impressed upon the kdms. 
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and there eon template the divine art of God of which 
nature is the visible expression, As an example of the 
perfection of the divine art, Dante touches slightly upon 
the marvellous order by which, according to the notions of 
his time, the higher celestial bodies are moved and rule the 
lower, BO that the stars may exert their due influence needed 
by earthly things : — 



Per Batisfare a\ mondo clie li chiama. 



For by the least deviation from this divine order, much 
of the virtue in the heavens would be in vain and order 
upon earth would degenerate into chaos. But, since the 
subject of the poem is not astronomy but the state of souls 
after death, Dante leaves the question to be worked out 
in detail by the curious reader, and turns from it to the 
matter of his true inspiration: — 



4 



Quclla materia o 



1 fatto scribii. 



And just as he had commenced the ' executive part ' of the 
Paradiso by describing the Sun at the spring equinox, con- 
joined with the constellation of Aries in the most favourable 
season; so here he preludes his entrance into the Sun, by 
reminding us that it was at this season of the spring equinox 
that it was granted him to ascend above earth's shadow into 
the minislro vutggior della natura. 
"" The Sun is the fitting sphere for those souls whose writing 
and teaching shed such a splendour of philosophical illumina- 
tion over the Middle Ages. The higher degree ot beatitude 
of these spirits, as compared with those who had appeared 
within the earth*s shadow, is shown by their increased 
glory, their appearing now as surpassingly vivid lights, as 
so many suns apparent a<:ainst the burning background of 
the Sun because more brilliant even than it. And a step 
further is indicated in the ascent beyond sense to the 
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auprasensible. The splendour of these spirits is such that, 
althougli wc can believe in it and base a desire apon that 
belief, yet the poet cannot even convey it to the imagination: — 



Lc fnDtnaic 






1 allezza, 



* our phantasies are too lowly for Guch a height,' for the 
phantasy, or imagination, is a material faculty, an internal 
power of the sensuous order, and can only form a sensible 
impression. No sensuous impression can be formed of the 
glory of these spirits. Their ineffable song likewise marks 
their higher degree of beatitude ; it cannot be transported 
from Paradise. And since the knowledge of the Divine 
Essence is one of the goals of sacred science, there are a 
peculiar number of references to the Blessed Trinity 
throughout the cantos dealing with this sphere of the Doctors ; 
it is seen even in the tre volte, the three circlings which 
the first garland of these blessed spirits makes round Dante 
and Beatrice. 

From within the light that leads this first circle of twelve 
glowing souls of doctors and teachers, the glorified spirit 
of St. Thomas Aquinas addresaes Dante. Since the poet 
is so privileged by divine grace, all the blessed are eager 
to satisfy his desire of knowledge : to refuse would be to 
do violence to their blissful nature. Dante had said \a 
Cssella:— 

Per toruHre ultra volta 
L& dove Hon, fo io qtieeto viaggio. ' 

And this hope of his is confirmed now in the 



' To return ooce more 

There wliere I am, I maice this joume;. 

Purg. i 
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St. Thomae that the grace divine, source of tmc and ever 
growing love — 

Ti conduce bu per quelliL bcbIii, 
U' aenza ri>)alir ncsauu discondo.' 

So the Angelical Doctor names the twelve saints of his 
circle; and with true humility before naming himself he 
indicates his master, Albertus Magnus of Cologne, Dante 
commences his saints of the Sun with Albert, because it was 
mainly that Dominican's work to reconcile Aristotle with 
Christianity, and ao enthrone the Stagirite in the supreme 
tyrannical position of authority for the meditcval mind. 
Next is Gratian, an Italian Benedictine of Ihe twelfth century, 
vere gratia plenus et grntns Deo el nniitdo, who by his 
Concordia reconciled ecclesiastical and civil law; and with 
him the more famous Anguslinian, Peter the Lombard, the 
Master of the Sentences, which was perhaps the most im- 
portant treatise of its kind in the middle ages before the 
rising of that great luminary of the schools, St. Thomas, 
and in which its author ' desired with Ihe poor widow to 
cast something out of our poverty into the treasury of the 
Lord. " Fairest of all in this sphere shines Solomon, con- 
cerning whose salvation the men of the Middle Ages doubted ; 
and the words of St, Thomas touching his profound wisdom 
raise a difficulty in Dante's mind to be solved later. Next 
to him is Dionysius the Areopagite, regarded as the supreme 
authority on the nature and function of Angels; Orosius, 
Boelhius, Isidore of Seville, Bede, Richard of St. Victor 
and Sigieri of Brabant follow. Wo know from the Convito 
how much Dante was indebted to Boethius, the sainted 



' Conducts thee upward by ihiit sttiir, 
Where without reaBcendiog none doscenda. 
Air. X 
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soul who from exile and martyrdom came to this peace of 
Paradise; a martyr at the bands of Theoderic the Goth, 
if not for the Catholic Faith againat the Arjana, at least 
for the liberty of Rome from the barbarians. It was 
doubtless from the De Coiisolationc Philosophue that Dante 
took the idea of representing Philosophy as ' a lady full of 
sweetness, adorned with virtue, wonderful id knowledge, 
glorious in liberty. ' Richard of St, Victor, superhuman 
in contemplation, — 

Che a considerar fu piil che viro, 

ia to be regarded as one of Dante's chief masters in the 
mystical flights of the Faradiso; for in the Letter to Can 
Grande, when speaking of the power of the human intellect 
to soar to these sublime regions, the poet justiGcs his 
fitupendona work by an appeal to the writings of this great 
Augustinian mystic. It has been said that Richard's writings . 
on contemplation form a scientilic treatment of the mystic 
life;' and we can trace to some extent in the Parndiso 
his theory of the six steps of contemplation, by which the 
soul mounts ever upward until it reaches the ' impenetrable 
mysteries of God which transcend all reason', and at last 
enters into ecstatic alienation, losing all thought of present 
things and wholly immersed in things divine. 

In the lost of these spirits, Sigieri who silhgixtd invidiosi 
veri, that is, urged and proved truths that gained for him 
only undeser%'ed hatred and accusations of heresy, it is not 
too fanciful to suppose a half intended reference to Dante 
himself, his true political patriotism and the wise lessons 
he would have taught the Florentine republic, repaid only 
with hostili^ and injustice. It may be taken as a companion 



' Vauobak, m. Thomat of Aquin. Vol. I. 
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picture to that of Romeo. If so, all bitterness is drowned 
in the celestial melody with which the tenth Canto ends, as 
the matin music of tlie Church to her divine Spouse. 

In the next Canto Dante, througli St, Thomas, is about 
to discourse upon the most perfect example of renunciation 
that the world had known, and to rebuke those who, having 
ostensibly vowed themselves to a life of high perfection, 
were still greedy for the things of earth. He commences, 
therefore, with a denunciation of various occupations that 
entangle the hearts and minds of men and keep them fettered 
below, not tending to that true felicity of which he is now 
having a foretaste in his glorious reception into Heaven 
with Beatrice. An old writer, quoted by Benvenuto, says. 
Si Paradisus in hoc niundo est, in claustro vel in scliolia 
est : ' If Paradise is in this world, it is in the cloister or 
the schools." 

The question concerning the Dominican order, which St". 
Thomas proceeds to solve for Dant«, merely means that 
the poet for artistic purposes feigns not to comprehend the 
excellence at which the Dominicans ought to aim, and 
would know what the ideal Is that the friar sets before his 
eyes, and how it is that they have so fallen. Aquinas 
therefore first shows him what a great work had been 
intended by the Divine Provideuce for the Dominican and 
Franciscan orders to accomplish, in union with the celestial 
Powers, in combating the powers of darkness, and what a 
high standard of perfection bad been set for them in the 
example of their founders. The inscrutable Providence of 
God appointed two guides to bring His Spouse the Church 
safely to Him, free from heresy and inBamed with love; 
and these were the seraphic Francis and the cherubical 
Dominic, whose work and praise are inseparably united. 
St. Thomas, as a Dominican, sings the panegyric of St. 
Francis. He rose upon the world from Assisi aa the Sun 
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from the East in most resplendent siimmer; and, before 
Dante, St, Bonaventura had applied to St, Francis the text 
in the Apocalypse : " And I saw another Angel ascending 
from the East, having the seal of the living God.' His 
mystical marriage with Poverty, the widow of Christ, is 
sung of, the foundation of his order and its approbation 
by Innocent and Honorius. We hear of his preaching to 
the Soldan in his thirst for martyrdom ; and, lastly, of how 
he returned to Italy and received that wondrous mystical 
confirmation and seal in the Stigmata, from Christ Himself 
upon Mount Alvernia: — 

Nel cnido sasM), intra Teverc ed Arao, 

Db Cristo prese ['ultimo sigillo, 

Che le sue membra due budI porlfirno.' 



Two years later he died, as he had lived, in the arms of 
his most dear Lady and mystical spouse Poverty, bequeathing 
her to his friars as his most precious possession. 

In one of tie poems ascribed to St. Francis there occurs 
a passage concerning love and order, in which mav be seen 
the basis of the whole moral structure of the Purgatorio, 
the soul's purgation from disordered love: Ordina quest' 
Amore, o tii che m'ami, * Set love in order, thou that lovest 
roe.' St. Francis made his own life one sacred poem, not 
written but lived, and the episodes of the mystical marriage 
with Poverty and of the reception of the Stigmata are its 
two most lyrical passages. In his life and legend the 
allegorising spirit of the Middle Ages took living form. 
Indeed, if we are to credit the account given by St. 
Bonaventura of the apparition of the three Ladies, Poverty, 



' On the hard rock, bpiwcen Tiber and Amo. he took from Chrirt 
the final eeal which his memben for two yean bore. 

7 
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Chaetity and Obedience, to him and his friars, tlie Angels 
themselves did not disdain to take the form of abstract 
personifications and perform a little miracle play in his 
honour. The Marrii^e with Poverty, perhaps the finest of 
the four frescoes which Giotto painted over the tomb of 
the Saint at Assisi, is a most precious artistic commentary 
on Dante's lines. Christ standing upon a rock unites St, 
Francis to his chosen bride, who is hazard and careworn, 
clothed in i^ged and patched garments, barefooted and 
girded with a cord. Roses and lilies spring up behind her 
and encircle her head, she wears the aureole and has wings, 
though weak, but thorns and briars are around her feet. 
Hope and Love are her bridesmaids; Hope clothed in green 
with uplifted hand, and Love crowned with flame-coloured 
flowers and holding a burning heart, A dog is barking at 
the Bride, and boys insulting her with sticks and stones, 
but all around are bands of angelic witnesses, their flowing 
raiment and mighty wings glowing with rainbow hues. 
Dante follows St. Bonaventura in regarding the Stigmata 
ftB the last supreme confirmation of the work of St. Francis, 
The reception of this ultimo sigiUo, this final seal, is the 
culminadou of the mystical divine love of the middle ages; 
when the mountain of Alvemia seemed all aflame to the 
country round, and the voice of the seraphic apparition was 
beard: Tu set il mio Oonfahniere, * Thou art my standard- 
bearer.' Love and knowledge are the themes of Dante's 
Paradise ; and, in tike manner, the consecration of knowledge 
ie seen in the legend of Aquinas himself, where he offered 
up his completed Summa before a Crucifix, and a voice 
came from the wood and was answered by the Saint : Tkoitia, 
bene scripststi de Me: quain ergo recipies pro tuo labore 
mereedem? Domtne, iion aliam praeter Te. These two legends 
are indeed priceless and should stand together. Bonaventura 
closes his life of St, Francis in a fine burst of poetical 
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mrsticism, of which there seems an echo in more than one 
passage of the Divine Comedy: — 

■ Then glory securely in the glory of the Cross, O glorious 
standard-bearer of Christ, for, commenoing from the Cross, 
thou hast walked according to the rule of the Cross ; and 
ending thy course in the Cross, by the testimony of the 
Cross thou dost make known to all the faithful the great- 
ness of thy glory in Heaven. Let those who go forth 
from Egypt follow thee in safety; for, the sea having been 
divided by tlie rod of the Cross of Christ, they will pass 
through the desert, and having crossed the Jordan of 
mortality they will enter into the promised land of the living, 
through the wondrous power of the Cross.' 

What then must have been the greatness of St. Dominic, 
to have been a worthy colleague of such a man in guiding 
the bark of Peter ! ThU does St. Thomas turn from 
St. Francis to his own patriarch, answering more directly 
Dnnte's dilSculty. Those that follow St. Dominic rightly 
lay up a goodly reward, but he bitterly rebukes the degener- 
ate state of the Dominicans at the epoch of the vision, and 
their deviations from the pure and stern rule of their 
founder. Greedy for the new pasturage of ecclesiastical 
dignities and honours, they return to the fold like sheep 
without milk, with neither good example to set nor sound 
doctrine to teach. 

To exemplify more completely the lessons of this sphere, 
a second circle of great teachers is introduced. At the 
conclusion of the discourse of St. Thomas, there is one of 
those celestial dances, so quaint to our modem notions, 
which constitute Dante's method of expressing heavenly 
joy; a second garland of spirits thus encircles the 6rst, 
joining in their motion and in their song like a double 
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rainbow or ac echo. BVom this new group of spirits St. 
Bonaventara, CiirdiDal of the Church and general of the Fran- 
ciscans, chants the panegyric of St. Dominic, for he and 
St. Francis should ever be glorified together. In time of 
need God succoured His people with these two champions, 
who worked for the same end and co-operated with the 
celestial Powers, who preside over the sphere of the Sun, 
in leading the soldiery of Christ against the powers of 
darkness; the bridegroom of Poverty by his example, and 
the lover of Faith by his teaching. So we hear of Domi- 
nic's birth at Calahorra in Caatille and the wonders attend- 
ing it, his marriage with the Faith, and the signs of his 
future greatness manifested even in infancy. Touching upon 
his learning, not to acquire worldly goods but for love of 
the true manna, Dante has a thrust at that excessive study 
of the Decretals, which he regards as one of the prime 
causes of the comiption of the clergy ; and as Booaventura 
proceeds to describe the confirmation of St. Dominic's 
task by the Pope, his pergcculion of the heretics, and the 
work of his followers in keeping alive the orthodoxy of the 
faith, Dante manages to hint at the degeneration of the 
holders of the papal chair since those rigid and austere 
days. As to the vexed question of how far St. Dominic 
himself was responsible for religious persecution, Dante's 
words certainly imply that, although a saint, he partook of 
the spirit of his age and was ai nemici critdo. 

Now, for the chariot of the Bride to proceed safely upon 
its way, the two wheels must be of equal quality. Thus, 
from the greatness of St. Dominic, Booaventura argues the 
excellence of his own master, St. Francis, the other wheel 
of the Church's chariot, and thence proceeds to lament the 
degenerate state of the Franciscans. They have turned 
back from the way along which St. Francis woiUd have 
led them, and both the zealots and the lax section ar& 
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corruptiDg the order. It is doubtlese, with reference to 
such corrupters of Franciscan simplicity as Daote's old 
foe the Cardinal Matteo d'Acquasparta, that Bonaventura 
describes himself aa one who nei graiidi offici sempre yosposi 
la sinistra cum, that is, ever made worldly interest take 
the second place; and, for the same reasoD, the first two 
spirits of his glorious circle whom he indicates to Dante 
are not those of great doctors or theologians, but of two 
humble and simple-lie art ed friars, the barefooted poverelli 
Illumiuato and Agostioo, who did indeed follow in the steps 
of St. Francis as he willed, and so, although they had no 
doctrine to teach but that of their own good example and 
renunciation, have illiunined the world as much as if they 
had been among the greatest teachers of the schools. 

There are the learned doctors also in this group, whom 
St. Bonaventura names, and prophets too, both of the old 
law and the new. Hugh of St. Victor, the master of 
Richard and of Peter the Lombard, was another of the 
mystical Augustinian theologians of the monastery of St 
Victor, where that famous school of philosophy had been 
founded by William of Champeaux when he left his chair 
at Paris before the brilliant attacks of Abelard. Peter 
Comesfor, the ecclesiastical historian, ended his days in tlie 
same abbey. The logician, Peter of Spain, is interesting 
as illustrating Dante's treatment of the Popes; he is the 
only Pope of Dante's own time who appears in Paradise, 
and the poet makes no reference to his having been elevated 
to the Papacy as John XXI. He had been much maligned 
during his life and at his death, and the fact of his having 
sutfered injustice from the tongues of men probably influenced 
Dante's treatment of him. Nathan is the only Old Testament 
spirit of ihis group, as a type of those who taught the 
great to know themselves and rebuked sin in high places. 
Then come Chrysostom; St. Auselm; ^lius Donatus, the 
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grammarian; Rabanus Maurus, a copious theological writer 
of the ninth century; and last of all, by St, Bonaventura's 
side, shines the Calabrian abbot Joachim of Flora, one, 
like Dante himself, endowed with the prophetic spirit, and 
who, like Dante, onder cover of this prophetic spirit fear- 
lessly assailed corruption in high places. 

The thirteenth Canto opens with another of those strange 
celestial dances and songs, which move the admiration of 
Dante's earlier commentators. Imagine twenty-four of the 
brightest stars that adorn the firmament to be formed into two 
constellations, each composed of twelve stars disposed circlewise, 
and to be thus whirling round a fixed pole in two concentric 
circles but in opposite directions, and a faint notion will 
be obtained of this heavenly phenomenon. Benvenuto waxes 
enthusiastic over it, and a more modern commentator has 
quoted it as an instance of Dante's teaching as to the 
proper use of the imagination. Apt or not, these illustratioDS 
ever afibrd the poet opportunities for exquisite transcripts 
from nature, above all from the ever varying pageantry of 
the heavens: 'Can I not from any corner of the earth 
behold the sun and the stars?* — that famous letter had 
said, still usually ascribed to him, in which the amnesty 
is so scornfully refused. The song of these doctors is upon 
the mysteries of the Blessed Trinity and the union of the 
Divine and the Human Natures in the Person of the Word. 
Although to comprehend these mysteries in a lesser degree 
was also the beatitude of the spirits within the earth's 
shadow, it is not until that shadow has been surmounted 
that this is so clearly indicated. 

Dante's difficulty concerning the wisdom of Solomon is 
now solved. It seems to the poet that what had been said in 
the tenth Caoto, following the words of the Scriptures, implies 
that the wisdom of Solomon was greater than that of Adam 
before and Christ afterwards; and, since Adam and the 
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humanity of Christ were created immediately by God, surely 
they must have had all koowledge snd inlellectiial light 
possible to human nature infused into them by God. St. 
Thomas solves the (juestion, explaining the various grades of 
perfection in God's creation and the intervention of secondary 
causes. All things, whether immortal and incorruptible, or 
mortal and corruptible, are finite images of the Creator. 
They issue from the uncreated Light of Lights, and so are 
splendours of the Idea which is the Word. This divine 
light is seen reflected more or less imperfectly in all creatiu-es, 
for in His creation there are grades of perfection from the 
nine choirs of Angels down to the elements. Since the 
Angels are perfectly immaterial, they reflect the least im- 
perfect ray from that most pure Act which is God; as we 
pass lower and lower down through the grades of creation, 
this reflection gets feebler and feebler. God is infinite 
perfection; He is immutable; He alone is pure Act. All 
created things arc both act and potentiality : act in respect 
of what they are, potentiality in respect of what they may 
become ; the nearer to God, the more act and the less potenti- 
ality. The Angels are pure act relatively, not in the sense '^ 
in which God alone is pure Act. The lower we descend in 
the scale of creation, actuality diminishes and potentiality 
increases, until we come to what Dante calls the ultime 
potenze and brevi contintienxe, the ultimate potentialities 
and brief contingencies, which arc almost all potentiality 
and can readily cease to exist. Such are creatures of the 
lowest order produced by the motion and influence of the 
heavens, with seed or without. There is, again, the distinc- 
tion between things created immediately by God and those 
produced by means of second causes, whereby the archetypal 
idea, il segno ideate or 'ideal signet", is more or less 
perfectly expressed. The substantial form of anything is 
the likeness of a Divine Idea stamped upon matter. If 
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the matter were in perfect condition and the heavens 
in full working order, then the created thing would be 
perfect, too, and would perfectly espress the Divine Idea: — 

La luce del suggel pBirebbe tutta.' 

But often the matter does not fully lend itself to tlie influence 
of these second causes or the heavens, which themselves 
have not everywhere equally preserved the virtue which God 
has communicated to them, and then the segjio ideale will not 
be perfectly expressed. For nature works like an artist 
who knows his craft (Aa fabiio delCarte^ but whose hand 
trembles when he gets weary; nature being God's instrument 
of creation when He makes use of second causes, and the 
* habit of the art ' being the influence or virtue with which 
He has endowed it. Now where God creates immediateiy, 
without making use of second causes, the things created 
are most perfect: — 

Pe^^ se il caldo Amor, la chiarft VislA 
Delia prima VirtA dispoDe e segna, 
Tutta la perfesion quivi s'acquieta. 



Par. : 



i. 79.* 



That is, when the Blessed Trinity disposes the matter and 
seals the form. And since the tirst man and the Humani^ 
of our Saviour were thus created immediately, and without 
any intervention of second causes, certainly in them human 
nature was in absolute perfection: — 

' Hie brillianca of tha seal would all appear. 

' If then the (erveot Love, the Vision clear, 
Ot primal Virtue do dispose and aeal, 
PerfectioD absolute is there acquired. 

Longfellow. 
ViriA here mcaas Btieer, in reference to llie Firat Pereon of the 
Blencd Trinity. Cf. Inf. i. 140: — Sapienxa a amore e virlule. 
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L'umana natura mai noa fue. 

N% fia, qual fu in quelle due peraone.' 



After all this, the reconciliation of the difficulty aeeini 
little inadequate. Solomon was not tlie wisest of men, but 
the wisest of kings, and in that sense alone was his wisdom 
Eo peerless. He merely chose regal prudenza, the wisdom 
sufficient for a king : ' An understanding heart to judge 
thy people. * The words of Aquinas, following the Scriptures, 
had reference only to kings: — 

Ai regi, che son molti, e i buon eon rari. 

Thus there is no contradiction, though, after the profound 
ailments that led up to it, the modern reader feels 
irreverently inclined to exclaim with Desdemona : ' O moat 
lame and impotent conclusion ! * 

Arguing from Dante's difficulty, St, Thomas utters a 
warning against rash and inconsiderate judgment. Learn 
not to absolutely assert or deny things, unless quite certain 
of the full bearing of the question. Too often a hastily 
conceived opinion misleads us, and self-conceit then fetters 
our intellect to the error. It is worse than useless to 
seaixrh for truth iilo^ically, fur ignorance is better than the 
errors into which such men fall. And thence follows a 
practical moral, illustrated by the similes of the rose upon 
the thorn that seemed dead, and the ship wrecked at the 
harbour's mouth, not to judge of the ultimate fate of a 
human soul, nor Batter ourselves that we can see such a 
one as he is in the sight of God. The lesson is doubtless 
an admirable one, and yet we may be devoutly thankful 



Nor will be. what it was i 



r jet has been. 
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ihat Dante did not apply it to himself. Had be done so, 
the world might have been poorer by the loss of the 
tnferno. 

As soon as St. Thomas has ceased, Beatrice asks the 
blessed spirits to solve a question, not yet formed in Dante's 
thought, coocerniug the splendour of the body after the 
resurrection. Will this dazzling light eternally clothe them 
round; and, if the sense of sight is with their glorified 
bodies, how can it bear the exceeding light? A still more 
joyous dance and hymn to the Blessed Trinity greets the 
question, which is answered by the divinest light, evidently 
Solomon. Dr. Scartazzini points out that Solomon is 
probably selected because of what is said in Ecclesiastes 
(iii. 18 — 22), where the deaths of men and beasts seem spoken 
of as apparently much the same : ' Who knoweth if the spirit 
of the children of Adam ascend upward, and if the spirit of the 
beasts descend downward." He is, as it were, answering 
himself at the same time. Throughout the eternal festivity 
of Paradise, this glory shall be radiated round the blessed. 
The brightness is in proportion to the love, love is con- 
sequent upon vision, and the intensity of the vision cor- 
responds to grace supcrnaturally added to the natural powers 
of the human soul. Man cannot attain to his ultimate hap- 
piness by the exercise of his natural powers, for that ultimate 
and perfect happiness consists in the vision of the Divine 
Essence. When soul and body are reunited, the soul's per- 
fection will be completed, for, according to St. Thomas: ' The 
body belongs to the inlfgrity of human beatitude, though 
not to its essence." Then will be poured fortli upon the 
soul even more of the light that enables it to see God; 
vision, love and radiance will be increased. The body 
itself will be transfigured by the splendour of the soul, 
and the faculty of sight will then be strong to bear it with 
delight. 
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The fervent Amen that bursts from the two circles, showing 
desire of the resurrection of the body not only for them- 
selves but for those who had been dear to them on earth, 
illuBtrates the rather curious article of the Stimma (II — 2, 
18. 2), where St. Thomas discusses the question whether 
there is Hope in the blessed. He decides that neither Faith 
nor Hope can any longer exist in the saints of Paradise. 
They desire and pray for the beatitude of others not by 
the virtue of Hope, but rather from love of Charity. And 
although they still expect the glory of the body, they do 
not hope for it. The principal object of Hope is glory of 
the soul, and the glory of the body is so much leas, in 
comparison to the glory of the soul, that it has not the 
character of something arduous for one who already possesses 
the gloty of the soul ; and so its expectation does not come 
under the deBnition of the object of Hope, which is future 
good, arduous, but possible of attainment. 

Now follows tliat mysteriously beautiful episode of the 
third garland of spirits in the Sun, their apparition 
from afar like the brightening of the horizon before sun- 
rise, or the appeariug of stars in the sky as evening 
closes in. They suddenly approach, and Dante *s eyes are 
dazzled : — 



Ed eceo intflrDO, di diiarezza pari, 

Naacerc un luatro H)pra quel chc T'cra, 
A guiaa d'orizzontc che rischiari: 

B si come al e&lir di prima sera 

Comiocian por lo ciel niiove parvenM, 
SI che la visla pare c non par vera; 

Parrenii h novelle Hn»eiatenxc 

ContiDCiar a vedere. e fare un giro 
Di fuor dall'altro due circonferenEe. 

vero sfavillar del Saoto Spiro, 
Come si fece subilo e caodeate 
Agli ixcbi miei clie, Tinti, non Hoffriro! 
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Mft Bentrico bA bella e ri< 
Hi si modtrb. che tri 
Si vuol iHaciar clie u 



quelle vedut« 
in segLilr la mente. 



Some have interpreted these lines as indicating a fludden 
viBion of Angels, a crown of angelic subsistences surrouod- 
ing these two rings of doctora and floating in a golden sea 
of light; others, again, have supposed that this new light 
comes from the next heaven. There can, however, be little 
doubt that Dante refers lo a third ring of doctors, gradually 
appearing and then suddenly dazzling bim. Benvenuto's 
idea ie that, since the doctors were as many and as brilbant 
as the stars of heaven, Dante merely chose out a few of 
the chief for the first two garknds and relegated the rest 
to a third great circle inclosing these two, and that bis 
eyes were dazzled because his intellect could not fully 
mvestigate the deep teaching of so many illustrious authors. 
Benvenuto seems to regard these new spirits as less bright 



' And lo! all roiuid about of equal brightD 

Arose a lustre over what was there. 

Like a liorizoa that is clearing up. 
And as at rise of early eve begin 

Along the welkin n 

So thai tbe sight si 
It seemed to mo that n 

Began there to be i 

Outaide the other t' 
O very sparkliDg of the Holy Spirit, 

How Budden and incandescent it became 

Unto mine eyee, that vanquished bore it not! 
But Beatrice ao beautiful and smiling 

Appeared to me, that nith the otlier sighla 

That followed not my memory I must leave her. 

LONOFELLOW. 



IV a|ipearftnc«a, 

am real and aareal, 

V subKisteucea 

en, and make a circle 
eircumfercncee, 
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than the others, which Dante's words certftioly do not 
imply. Other early commentators suppose that he refers 
to authors that he personally had not been able to study 
or comprehend. It is, however, perfectly justifiable to see 
in this episode a mystically expressed prophecy of future 
discoveries and of scientists to come; an acknowledgment 
that there were truths which the mediieval schoolmen had 
not dreamed of, that a day would come when the world 
would no longer say with Dante himself in the Connto: 
Assai basta alia gente per la grande autmta di Aristotils 
a sapere che qufsta teri-a e fissa e non si gira, e che ftssa 
col mare e centra del cieto;^ and that Evolution would yet 
have its word to say upon creation and the origin of man. 
Nor is it necessary to suppose thig to be an entirely 
unconscious prophecy on Dante's part; he may possibly 
have come to see that the teaching of the age was com- 
pletely inadequate on many points. It ia a merely momentary 
glimpse of these new spirits that be catches. It is not, 
perhaps, altogether fanciful to notice that Beatrice does not 
offer any exjilanation, but rather hurries him upward; and 
we may remember how the Ecclesiastic Authority waa not 
exactly going to show itself favourable to the discoveries 
of Galileo, and that Theology has not always been prepared 
to accept the results of even more recent scientific inves- 
tigations. 



' Connilo iii. b. * It is quite enough for people on the great 
authority of Ariatotle l« know that this earth is fixed and does not 
revolve, and that it with the eea \» the centre of the heavena.* 




The iacreaeed beauty and joy of Beatrice marks the asoeot 
a step higher io the Etemal Palace, to the glowing red 
splendour of Mars, even more rosy than its wont ior her 
coming. Dante is 'translated to more loftj- salvation *, 
because a step nearer to the First Cause. His act of 
thanksgiving to God {Par. xW. 88) marks this higher grade, 
and should be compared with the correBpondtng passages 
in which he returns thanks for his reception into the Moon 
(Par. ii. 46) and for hia ascent to the Sun (Par. x. 65). 
Now he no longer needs the admonition of Beatrice to 
manifest his gratitude ; and the words employed to espresa 
it, the holocaust with the whole heart and the speech of 
the heart, implying a complete oSering of the whole being 
to God in thanksgiving, convey far more than those in 
which he had corresponded to her bidding in the first and 
even in the fourth Heaven. Then there appears to him 
in the depth of Mars a great image of the Crucified, blood- 
red, formed by glowing stars which are the souls of warriors 
of God, greater or less in size according to their degree of 
bliss. They move across and along the Cross, flashing with 
exultation where they meet or pass. Dante describes their 
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appearsnce by similes of the Galaxy and of the penetration 
of a ray of light into ^ a ha ded r oom, but protests his 
utter inability to (adequately (expresj what he saw, and bo 
draws a moral lesson: let the reader take up hia own 
cro96 and follow Christ, and so at last come himself to see 
this vision. For this is the sphere that the Celeatial Virtuesi, 
rule, the Angela that imitate the Divine Strength and For- 
titude, and render all things in God * strongly and manfully 
valiant in chaste and masculine virtue" (Colet on Dionysius); 
and therefore the warrior saints whom they influenced are 
grouped to form that sacred sign whereby Christ taught 
us that true virtue and strength is endurance. 

It is not quite clear to what extent theae souls are to 
be regarded as necessarily enjoying a higher degree of bliss 
than those in the Sun. After the earth's shadow has once 
been passed, the progression is not as obvious as iu the 
lower heavens. Benvenuto supposes that, since the doctors 
and teachers fought for God with the tongue and pen, they 
did not merit so much as these warriors who fought with 
hand and swoi-d for the precept of God in the old dispen- 
sation and the Catholic faith in the new. Most probably 
Dante would have us understand in general that this sphere 
represents a higher grade of perfection, as indicated by 
the greater beauty of Mars and of the souls that appear in 
it, without necessarily supposing that any special spirit in 
the San is enjoying a less perfect vision than one in 
this or another higher sphere, since there are clearly 
degrees in each. 

A wondrous melody resounds along the Cross from 
these spirits, heard hut only in part comprehended, the 
Misurg-i e Vinri, the only words that come to him, being 
possibly connected with the 51st and 52nd chapters of 
Isaiah ('Arise, arise, put on thy strength"); and at first 
he is so rapt in ecstasy as not even to behold the in- 
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creased loveliness of Beatrice. Then the spirits forming; 
the Cross of Mars in ceteatial charity cease their song. 
We have heard Beatrice in the fourth Canto admit Gome truth 
in the theory that to the stars is due both good and evil 
influence, Vonor dell' influenxa e il biasmo. Therefore, ou 
his first ascent into Mars, the hymn of the blessed souls 
that greeted Dante was (as far as he could comprehend it) 
an exhortation to follow the good influence of the planet, 
which tends to fortitude and constancy; but now, when 
abont to learn more of this heaven and, especially, to hear 
of his own exile to be home and of the injustice of others 
towards himself, he bases the opening of the fifteenth Canto 
npon love of charity, in opposition to the evil influence of 
Mars which inflames men to anger and strife. And, in his 
characteriBtic manner, he draws from the details of his 
vision moral teaching concerning the doctrines and practices 
of his Church. Just as, from the charity of the spirits of 
the Proud in the first terrace of Purgatory, he had passed 
on to the doctrine of prayer for the holy souls of the dead 
{Jhirg. li. 31):- 



Se di U sempre ben per noi %\ dice, 

D) qua cbe dire e far per lor %\ pnote 
Da quei c'hanno al voier buona radic«? 

Ben si d^ loro altar lavar le Dote, 

Clie portAr quisci, al cbo moadi e lievi 
PoflSHDo uacire alte atellate niote." 



' If there good words aro always said for lu. 

What may not bere be eaid and done for them. 
By those who have a good root ^a their will? 
Welt may we help tbem wash away the marltB 

That hence they tiarried, so that cleao aod light 
They may ascend unto the starry wheels! 

LottOFBLLOW. 
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So here, from the charity of these warrior aouls, he confinna 
the doctrine of the iaterceasion of samta (Par. iv. 7):- 

Come MTBiino a giusli pri^hi sorde 

Quelle eusbLDiie, che, per damii voglia 

Ch'io le pregasei, a tocer fOr Concorde?' 

Like a falling star, a roiy light passing from the right 
arm across and down through the Cross, tender as Anchises 
to ^neas in Elysium, addressei Dante as his blood. 
BenvcQuto notes that in Cacciaguida's words to Dante he 
is imitating the voice from Heaven in the Gospel : * Thia 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.' Id the 
loveliness of the smile of Beatrice and the profound nature 
of the spirit's speech, at first beyond the conception of 
mortal intellect, the higher grade of glory of this sphere is 
indicated. When Cacciaguida bids Dante ask what he 
would know, the idea of the saints reading in God, all that 
it concerns them to see, is eipressed with beautiful vividness. 
All alike possess the vision of the Divine Essence; and 
since they see the Cause of all things, the First or Principle 
of all, these blessed spirits see what Sows from Him, jnet 
as from a clear idea of mathematical unity proceeds the 
knowledge of the other numbers. Again in Dante's answer, 
where he excuses himself for his inability to offer adequate 
thanks for his reception, God is described as La Prima 
Effualita, the First Equality, who, when manifested to the 
sunts in Paradise, baa made their love and wisdom equal. 
Iiove and knowledge in Him are equal, for all the divine 
perfections are identified in the Divine Esaence, and He 

' How onto just entKaties Hhall be deaf 

Tlioee BubstoDcce, which, to givo me desire 

Of praying them, with one accord grew Bilent? 

LOROFELLOW. 
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has made His eaiate like Himself in this : * We know 
that when He shall appear wc shall be like to Him ; because 
we shall see Him as He is." But, with mortals, love and 
wisdom are not yet equal; roglia and argomento, affection 
and power of expressing it, are diversely feathered in theii 
flight; the former outspeeds and anticipates the latter, 
thus the poet can only utter hia gratitude with the 
language of the heart for this paternal welcome: — 



ge p 



Per5 non riagraiio 

alia pateina feets. 






% 

e. the ' 



Side by side in Dante's heart with his ideal Rome, the 
divinely ordained seat of Pope and Emperor, there is the 
corresponding image of an ideal Florence, la bellissxma e 
famosissi7na fi^lia di Roma, when Florence within her ancieot 
walls was peaceful, temperate and pure:-— 

Bi atava io pace, sobrta e pudica. 

So now, after Cacciaguida has secured Dante's good works 
for his son Aldighiero, Dante's great-grandfather who is 
still in the first terrace of Purgatory expiating the sin of 
pride, he proceeds to give such an ideal picture of the 
Florentine republic as Dante supposes it to have been in 
the twelfth century, when such noble and simple-minded 
republicauB as Bellincion Berti and the great Guelph families 
of the Nerli and Vecchietti passed through ita streets and 
served the state. It is a poetic ideal of a mediteval Free 
CoDimune, before the corrupting influence of Prance had 
fallen upon it, and when the world of the youths and ladiee 
of Boccaccio's Decamerone was still in the far future. The 
simple antique customs of the women, the upright and 
unpretending lives of the men, are contrasted with the ever 
increasing luxury, immorality and effeminacy of the Florence 
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that Dante knew. Then the spirit of the old Florentine 
soldier passes to his own hiBtorj-; his birth in that ideal 
Florence, his baptism in its ancient Baptistery; and, with 
an incidental thrust at the papal neglect of the Holy Land, 
he ends with his own military exploits and knighthood under 
Conrad UI, and his death as a Crusader at the hands of 
the Infidels. * A right valiant warrior," exclaims Benvenuto, 
• he served under a Christian prince, fought for Christian 
Faith against the paynim, and died a soldier of Christ." 

Following this, the si:iteenth Canto fittingly opens with a 
sentence on true nobility. In the Convito Dante had rebuked 
the view that those are noble who are descended from men 
of worth; and taught that it is in the soul that true nobleness 
must be sought, that it is a purely spiritual gift of God to 
the individual soul and a seed of eternal felicity. But now, 
in the heaven of Mars, he has just heard how hia ancestor 
had been knighted by the Emperor himself and had died 
a hero's death, and at first he is disposed to exult a little 
vaingloriously and admit that, after all, there is something 
in our poea nobilta di sangue: — 

O poca nostra aobilt^ di sanguel 

Be gloriar di te la gente fat 

Qaaggiil, dove TalTetto noatro langne, 
Mirabil coaa non mi sHr^ mat; 

Ch& III, dore appeCito non si U>rce, 

Dico Bel cielo, io me ne gloriui. 

Par. ivi. 1,' 



' O thon oar poor nobility ot blood. 

If thou dost make the people glory in thee 
Down here where our alfection languighes, 
A marvelloua thing it ne'er will bo to me; 
For there where appetite it not perverted, 
I Bay in Heaven, of thee I made a booet. 

LOKSrELLOW. 
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But at oDce he recollects himself with a half rebuke of his 
owQ thought, and with a moral leegon to be drawn there- 



D sei tu manto che U»to reccorce, 
81 cbe, Be noo e'appon di die in die, 
Ix) tempo va dintorno con le force,' 



Benvenuto da Imola has an interesting remark upon this 
passage, which illustrates his method of distinguishing between 
the literal and allegorical meanings of the poem. * Our 
anthor," he says, 'was most noble with the true nobility 
of virtue and of knowledge ; and yet he gloried in his mind 
when he heard narrated the ancient nobility of his blood. 
But here arises a pretty rjuestion. How could our author 
have had a desire of the vain glory of blood in Heaven, 
when such nobilily is not there, nor can possibly be desired 
there where no sin can be? It must briefiy be said that 
he is speaking of the moral Paradise ; for he was now 
mentally, not really and truly in Heaven. Our author only 
wishes to say that so great and so strong is this appetite 
of glory, that it not only invades the earthly minds of men 
seeking the vain things of the world, but even (he celestial 
minds of those who are beet upon the speculation of things 
divine, such as philosophers and theologians.* This distinc- 
tion is of wide application. It explains the presence of 
BQch evil things as the serpent and the siren in the Purgatorio. 
Id the essential Purgatory of separated spirits purifying 
themselves, they can obviously have no place; they refer 
only to the moral Fui^atoiy, wherein man is striving ever 



hifl I 

len ' 



' TixAf tbOD art a doak that quickl; Bhort^na, 
60 that, uoleas nre piece ihee dav hj da;, 
Time goetfa roond about tbee with his i^hears. 

LoMorsLLOW. 
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upward to attain the end for which God haa ordained him. 
After hearing of the greatness of his ancestor, Dante 
addresses him with the Voi. Up to now he had given the 
tu to all the other souls he had met with in his ecstatic 
pilgrimage. For Brunetto Latini /^ne: in that most piteous 
cry of recognition, as he fixed^^s gaze upon the cotlo 
aspeilo of the old philosopher wandering in his agony over 
the sand beneath the rain of fire: — 

Siete voi qui, Sei BruDettol 

and for Beatrice, is this ceremonious form of speech reserved. 
But in the next Canto Dante will return to the more familiar 
form; he employs it even with the Apostles in the eighth 
Heaven, and with St. Bernard, and with Beatrice herself in 
the last farewell where perfect love has cast aside all 
ceremony. It was supposed that the plural form was first 
given by Rome to Julius Ciesar, as a mark of respect when 
he united in his person all the offices of the republic, and 
there seems a touch of satire in the line that follows Dant«'s 
mention of this supposed act of Rome— 



r^^m 



In che la bob famiglia 



1 persOTia. 



The early commentators say that at this time the Romans 
gave everyone the tu, and that only Tuscany and Lombardj 
preserved the custom of addressing with the Voi. It is, 
however, very probable that there is a reference intended 
to the resistance of Rome to the imperial power; they no 
longer persevere in reverence to the majesty of the Emperor, 
and there may even be a special rebuke to the papal adherents 
fts the 'family of Rome." It is curious to notice that 
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Dante himself uses the tu when he addresaes the Emperor 
Heniy VII in hia letter in the first year of the Emperor's 
descent into Italy : Tv, Cessaris el Avgiistt successor. However, 
he now repeats the Vm three times as he addreaees Cacciaguida, 
as though to make quite sure his ancestor notes his politeness ; 
while Theology in the person of Beatrice stands apart, since 
matters are to be discussed which do not come within her 
province, and smiles in kindly superiority at this little 
exhibition of human weakness. 

Cacciaguida, with another of those varied representations 
of the increase of celestial joy by increased beauty of light 
and increased sweetness of speech, answers Dante's questions. 
He tells the date of his birth; 1091 or 1106, according to 
the reading adopted. As to the forerunners of Cacciaguida, 
it is evident that Daute knew nothing of them, except that 
they dwelt in the centre of the city near the Mercato 
Veochio, in the ward named from the eastern gate of San 
Pietro, a sign of ancient origin. Therefore silence is beat, 
and the sainted Crusader will not boast of our poca nobilta 
di sangue. The population in his day was one fifth of what 
it was at the date of Dante's vision, but of purer blood: 
not yet had commenced the entrance of families from the 
country round into the old city, to which is due much of 
the degeneration of Dante's Florence from the Florence 
' which Cacciaguida had known. Just as Dante's ideal of 
Italy, as garden of the Empire with RomeTt T^aacred centre, 
stands side by side with hia ideal of a united and peaceful 
Florence, so the same cause has ruined both — therelentless 
, hostility of the Church to the Empire. Not on!y has all 
' Italy suffered, as Dante had shown lb Purgalorio vt^, but 
even the individual cities have been wrecked, as he points 
out now. If man's two guides ar« at war, how can his life 
be passed in freedom and in peace? The successors of 
Peter have been no true parents to Ccesar, their first-bora, 
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and have refused to let their light shine upon him;* or 
Cfpsar would have been stronger to illuminate the world, 
and the feude of Guelphs and Ghibellines would not have 
ruined Florence. The new families would not have been 
forced to enter the town, nor would the rights of the nobles 
have been usurped, nor their posaessions lost j confusion of 
persons would not have arisen, which was ever the beginning 
of the downfall of cities. 

In Cacciaguida's lament for the decay of the grand old 
Florentine families, Dante shows a kind of patriotic hero 
worship for the venerated names of these noble citizens of 
old, which comes out clearly all through the poem. In Hell, 
the very stain of their sins could not alienate such men as 
these from his reverence and affection. It cannot be said, 
however, that his picture in the Paradiso quite accords with 
some terrible passages in the Inferno concerning the morality 
of early Florentine society. And with it, as in iv kind of 
running; commentary, he weaves in many a bitter allusion 
and rebuke to his own contemporaries, sometimes obvious, 
sometimes so covert that it is not certain to what special 
individuals be alludes. Those open foes or false friends 
connected with his exile naturally receive due chastisement. 
Boldo d'Aguglione, the lawyer who drew up the decree in 
1311 which confirmed the unjust sentence, is contemptuously 
denounced; t he Cercbi . the cowardly or incapable heads of 
the Bianchi, come In for their share; and a monument of 
infamy is erectod to the Adimari, from whose house came 
Boccaccio degli Adimari, who seized the poet's goods when 
he was exiled and exerted his influence to prevent his recall. 
Coming to the family of the Amidei, he fitly ends his account 
of the Florentine houses with their fatal quarrel with the 
Buondelmonti in 1215. Up to that date Florence bad beei^ 



I 



' Cf. I>e iionarekia iii. 16. 
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strong and united, but Buondelmonte's desertioD of his 
betrotbed at the iastigation of Gualdrada Donati, and bis 
Bubeequent murder at the foot of the statue of Mara, a 
victim to the god of war in the city's last day of peace, 
involved the Florentines in the factions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines. But the Canto closes, not in this note of mis- 
fortnne, but with the triumphant Bound of the unit«d 
and victoriooe state of Florence as Cacciaguida had known 
it- 
Con queste genti. e con altre con ease, 

Vid'io Piorenza in si fatto riposo. 

Cbe non avoa cagion onde piangewe; 
Con queete gcnti vid'io gloriooo 

E ^usto il popol Huo, tatito cbe il gigl 

Nod era ad aeta msi poato a ritroeo, 
Nfe per division fatto vermiglio, 



flir. ; 



. 148.' 



So victorious that never bad a captured standard been 
reversed in deriaion by her foes; so just and united, that 
the colour of her lily had not been changed for party pur- 
poses (from white to red as by the Guelpbs in 1251), nor 
the ensign of the republic stained crimson with the blood 
of her citizens. Both meanings may be impHed in the 
last line. 

From the Florence of Cacciaguida the passage is natural 
to Dante's own Florence, and her treatment of him. \MiilBt 



' With all these families, and othem with them, 
Florence beheld I in so great repose, 
That no occasion had she whence to weep: 
With all these familieti beheld bo just 
And glorioUB her people, that the lilf 
Never upon the spear was place<l reversed. 
Nor by diviaion was vermiglion made. 

LOKSFELLOW. 
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guided by Virgil through Hell and Purgatory, he has heard 
grievous words of his own future life. Farinata had told 
him that be would soon leani from bitter experience how 
hard it was for a banished man to return to Florence; 
Branetto Latini had warned him of the ingratitude of the 
Florentine people towards him, and that he wouJd be forced 
to play a solitary part in their factions; Oderisi of Gubbio 
had darkly prophesied that, before long, hie fellow citizens 
would make him know the bitterness of poverty and depend- 
ence upon others. But Virgil had bidden him await the 
fnll explanation till he should be reunited to Beatrice; so 
now, at her bidding, Bante questions his ancestor upon 
these ominous prophecies that he has heard : for, as clearly 
as we see that a triangle cannot contain two obtuse angles, 
so clearly do the elect behold these contingent things in 
their vision of God, to whom all things and times are 
present because He sees Uieoi alt in Himself,^ How it 
can be that the divine prescience does not render these 
contingent things necessar)', nor deprive man of his free 
will, was one of those insoluble questions upon which the 
scholastic mind loved to exercise itself. Cacciaguida does 
not attempt to solve the problem here; he merely afGnns 
that the divine prescience does not render these things 
necessary, just as a man who sees from afar a ship on a 
certain course does not thereby necessitate it to that 
course: — 

La contingeDia, che fuor del quademo 
Delia VMtra materia noo ai atende, 
Tutta h dipiata nel coepetto etemo. 



' Contingent IhingB ore tho«e wbich are but might not have beeo, 
contingent aa opposed to iieceasary, and here Dante ispocially means 
those thiiigs which depend upon the Free acia determined by the 
hamaa will. (Cokkoldi). 
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NecesBiti per6 quindi . 



s per 



gill d 



Par. I 



i. 37.' 



What Cacciaguida utters is obviously Dante's own aato- 
biographical record : it ia the history of his exile, written at 
a time of calm in the comparative peace of Raveima. He 
' can now look back upon his career and see where the blame 
I lay. Dante's attitude will, of course, be remembered: he 
' supposes the vision to have taken place in 1300, not quite 
f two years before his exile, and that now, many years after 

the vision, be, as it were, remembers what was revealed la - 
I him then, and is relating it to the world. 
\ Quaj si pattl Ippolito d'Atene 

Per la apietata B perfida noverca, 

Tnl di Fiorenxa partir ti conviene. 

Queeto si vuole, e questo gi£t si cerca, 

E losto venk fatto a chi c\i> peasa 

j^Ul doTO Crieto tutto dl ei mercx. 

Par. svii. 4e 

' Contingency, that outeide of the volume 
Of your matoriaiity extends not, 
Is all depicted in tiie eternal aEpecl. 
Necessity however theoce it take« not, 

Except as from the eye, id which 'da mirrored, 
A ship that with the current down descenda, 

LOMOFKLLOT. ' 

There are no contingent things except in the material wodd. In 
God there is no succession, whereas in material things ihey foUoir 
each other like the leaves of a book. (ScABTAZztHt). 

' As forth from Athens went Hippolytus, ^^t 

By reason of his step-damc false and cmel, ^^M 

So thou from Florence must perforce depart. ^^M 

Already this is willed and this is sought for; 

And soon it shall be done by him who thinks it, 
Where every day the Christ is bought and sold, 

LONOFKLLOW. 
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Calumny at Florence and intrigue at Rome are to be the 
main causes of his exile. Dante's likening of himself to 
Hippolytus is a vigorous protest of innocence. Hia early 
commentators vaguely state that dishonourable proposals 
were made to him, and that their rejection in part caused 
his ruin. It is clear that Dante still held that the oppositioa, 
that he and his colleagues in the priorate had offered to the 
Pope's legate, Matteo d'Acquasparta, had made him a 
marked man in Kome. It will be remembered that, before 
this Franciscan * peacemaker " was senl, the Pope had 
secretly notified his intention to the German princes of the 
Empire of reducing Florence to submission, and had entered 
into an understanding with Corso Donati; to such an 
envoy, under such circumstances, a no/t tali au.vilio could 
be the only answer of the patriotic Signoria. The Ottimo 
refers the s^i vuole to Pope Boniface and the si cerca to 
Corso Donali, and Benvenuto the chi ad pcnsa to Corso 
Donati and Musciatto de' Franzesi, the latter of whom was 
mainly responsible for the coming of Charles of Valois. 
False reports will assail him, continues Cacciaguida, but 
the vengeance of God will punish the real offenders — the 
reference being either to the general misfortunes that fell 
upon Florence, or to the death of Boniface VIH and the 
terrible fate of Corso Donati, which his brother Forese had 
foretold in the sixth terrace of Purgatory. 
Tu Uscerai Ogni cosa diletla 

Piil caramente: c queato i quello strale 

Che I'arco dell'eeilio pria eaetta. 
Ta proverai t\ cocoe aa di sole 

Lo pane altrui, e Qora'h duro calle 

Lo scendere e il salir per raltnii icalc' 



I. 55- 



' Tboa elialt abandon everything beloved 
Moat tenderly, and this the arrow is 
Which first Uie bow of banishment shootB forth. 
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Separation from all that is dearest to him and dependence 
upon others will be his lot. Uncongenial and unworthy 
companions will be his associates, until their conduct towards 
him will lead to their owd ruin and force him to form 
par^ by himself. The lines — 



81 che a Le fla bello 
Averti fatlA parte per te Btea 



have ever since been taken as the motto of Dante's politick 
attitude. Verona will be his first refuge after separation 
from his fellow exiles, where the great Lombard, Barto- 
lommeo deUa Scala, and then his more famous brother, Can 
Grande, will show liim generous hospitality. The future 
greatness of the latter, who was nine years old in 1300, is 
foretold in Dante's splendid manner with passages that 
certainly recall to some estent the attributes of the Veltro 
of Jnfento i.; and there is a final prophecy which would 
doubtless seem to coincide with the stupendous deeds to 
performed by the Messo di Dio of Purgatorio xsxiii: — 



I 



E )H)rU.'rii'iic i-criiui nellH i 
Di lui, ma nol dicai - 



> E diBBe c 



Tliou flhaJt bave proof how sarouretb of salt 
The bread of others, aud bow bard a rond 
The going dovm and up another's Btaim. 

LONO FELLOW. 

Among the thingE most tenderly beloved, both Ibe Oltimo and Ben- 
TCDUto mention Dante's wife; Benvenuto, following BoccacMiio's theory, 
oddlj adds the manuscript of the first seven Cantos of the Inferno, which 
Dante is supposed to have left behind him and afterwards recovered. 
Pietro Aiighiori ba^t nothing to say upon the subject; his commentary 
upon this Canto is mainly made up of long quotations from various 
philoBopbical wrilere, with scarcely a word alwut his father. 

' So 'twill be well for thee 
A party to have made tbee by thyself. 
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Incredibili & quei che fia presente.' 



i. 91. 



After the failure of the enterprise of Henry VH, Can Grande 
became the incarnation of the Ghtbelline hopes, and in 1308 
was elected captain of their league; so these incredible 
things might possibly be the slaying of the Giant and the 
Woman that the messenger of God is to perform. How- 
ever, until the close of the fifteenth century, no commentator 
saw any connection between either of these passages {Inf. i. 
and Fiirg. ssxiii.) and the young tyrant of Verona, Nor 
has Cacciaguida only misfortunes to prophesy for Daote 
himself. Although this future is preparing for him, and 
very shortly, yet in his certainty of eternal fame he need 
not envy his foes ; his life will reach into the future far 
beyond the punishment of their treachery. 

Having thus heard what bis future life is to be, Dante 
now desires counsel from his ancestor as to his conduct 
under these circumstances. In his high vision he has learnt 
things that will make him many enemies, if he faithfully 
relates them. He naturally doubts as to how his verses 
will be received by his contemporaries, and whether he may 
not be deprived of every place of refuge through this 
proclamation of justice; and yet, if he does not utter his 
ffrido, his fame with future generations will suff'er:— 

E a'io a! vero son timido amico, 

Temo di perder vita tra coloro 

Che qoMto tempo chiaaieranao aiitico. 

Par. ivii. 118.' 



* And written in thy mind thou heoce abalt bear 
Of him, but ahalt not say it '—and things he said 
Incredible to thoee who shall be present 

LONQPELLOW, 

*Aod if I am a timid friend to trutb. 
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For Dante knew well his twofold mission, to rebuke and 
admonish his coatemporaries, but to instruct and teach 
eternal truths to future ages as well. Cacciaguida, show- 
ing still greater joy at this sign that his descendant like 
himself is prepared to follow the good inOuence of the 
planet and its celestial movers, to "arise and conqner" 
in fortitude and endurance, gives the familiar answer i 
injunction : — 

Rimoaaa ogai menEOgna, 

Tutta tua vision fa' maDifesta:' 

and let men take it as they will. Only the cooscienCi 
stained with guilt or shame will feel the sting of his words. 
It will be better for them, too, in the long run; vital 
nourishment when digested, although bitter in the first 
taste. Above all, let him fearlessly assail vice in high 
places; for this very purpose there are shown to him 
especially famous spirits, the example of whose punishment, 
pui^tion or reward, will be the more efficacious. The 
best comment upon the spirit, in which Dante carried out 
this injunction, is that most noble passage in the De 
Monarchia, where Dante opens the third Book with the words 
of Daniel: He hath shut the lions' mouths and they have 
not hurt me, forasmuch as before Him justice was found 
in me. Since Truth from its changeless throne appeals to 
him, he need not fear the indignation of men: *I will 



I fear leet I may loee my life with thoae 
Who will hereafter call this time the olden. 

Longfellow. 

' All faleebood laid aside, 

Hake numifeet thy vision utterly. 



therefore take confidence from the words of Daniel in which 
the power of God, the shield of the defenders of truth, is 
set forth ; and according to the exhortation of St. Paul, 
'putting on the breast -plat« of faith', and in the heat of 
that coal which one of the Seraphim had taken ofT the altar 
and laid on the Hps of Isaiah, I will enter on the present 
contest, and, by the arm of Him who delivered us by his 
blood from the powers of darkness, drive out from the 
lists the wicked and the liar in the sight of all the world.** 

Following Cacciaguida'a admonition, the eight«entb Canto 
opens with one of the most beautiful passages in the 
Paradiso, illustrating the relations between Dante and Beatrice, 
whether regarded literally or allegorically. Into his mind, 
while tempering the sweet with the bitter, the sweetness 
of everlasting fame with the bitteroeas of unjust exile and 
unmerited suS'erings, a thought apparently enters of vengeance 
upon his foes. But all resentment passes away at the words 
of Beatrice: — 

E qaelia doana, ch'a Dio mi menava, 
Dieoe: Muta peDsier, [«ds8 ch'io sodo 
Preaeo a coluj ch'ogui torto disgraTa. 

Far. jcriii. 4.* 

In the literal sense, because Beatrice in Heaven would be 
his advocate with God, see his needs and sustain him by 
her prayers, thus radiating a sweeter and gentler influence 
from Paradise upon her lover on earth. And in the allegorical 



' De Manarehia iii. 1. Ohuich'a tranelatioD. 

* And the Lady who to God was leadiog me 
Said: 'Change tiiy thought; consider that I am 
Near unto Him who every wrong diabordens.* 

LOKOFELLOW. 
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aenae we are to understand, as Benvenuto notes, that" 
Theology removes the miad from all desire of vengeance, 
showiog that nothing remains unavenged with Him who has 
said, Vengeance is Mine. Thus Dante declares : — 

Rlmirajido lei, lo mio affetto 
iJboro fu da ogni altro dteire,' 

as the iinworthiness of vindictive desire is burned away 
tlie pure fire of love. He gazes upon her transcendeol 
beauty, from which the divine rays are reflected, until she 
bids him turn back from this contemplation to behold the 

i of the Cross :— 



Volgiti od ascolu, 
Chh noa pur ne' miei occbi b Panidieo,* 



that is, all^orically, beatitude must be sought after 
only in the contemplation of theological truth, but also 
following the examples set by valiant men. These famous 
spirits of Mara are named by Cacciaguida and flash across 
the Cross like lightning, as soldiers moving to battle at the 
word of command, or charging at the call of the trumpet. 
For these are they who were influenced by the celestial 
Virtues that rule this fifth Heaven, to imitate the divine 
fortitude by being 'strongly and manfully valiant in chaste 
and masculine virtue*, and who did mighty deeds on earth 
like the signs and wonders that these Angels effect in the 

' Gazing upon her. mj affection waa free from eveiy other desire. 
Cf. Vita Nuova § U: 'When she appeared in any place, it seemed W 
me, b; tbe hope of her excellent salutatioo, that tbere was no man 
mine enemy any longer; and Huch wannth of charity came I 
me that mo«t certainly in that moment I would have pardoned whoei 
bad done me an JDJury.' (RoBSEm's tranBlaiioo). 

* Tnni thee and listen, for not only in my eyes ia Paradise. 



he 
the] 
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sky. Josue and Jadas Macbabaeus come first, the warriors 
for the chosen people of God under the old law. Then 
follow the Christian knights ; Charlemagne and Orlando the 
Paladin ; William of Aquitaine and Rainouart, two mediseval 
French heroes of the ninth century who fought against the 
Saracens and afterwards became monks, the former being 
a familiar figure in Italian art as St. William; Godfrey de 
Bouillon, the deliverer of Jerusalem ; and last of all Robert 
Guiscard, the Norman conqueror of Southern Italy, the 
Chiurch's most terrible champion in the days of Hildebrand. 
Then the spirit of the old Crusader flashing upward rejoins 
his comrades in the Cross and in their song. 



Chapter IV. 
EMPIRE AND CLOISTER 

I. THE HEAVEN OF JUPITER. 

"Justitia potissima est solum sub Monardia: ergo 
ad optimam mundi dispositionem requiritur esseMo- 

"" narchiam give Imperium Auctoritas iemparalis 

Monarchce, sive Imperaiorts, sine uUo medio, in 
ipeum de Fonte univeraalis Auctoritatis descendit.* 

Dante, De Monarchia. 

The increased loveliness of Beatrice, Dante's own perception 
that he himself has advanced a step nearer to his God, and 
the change in colour of the heavens round him from the 
ruddy glow of Mars to the silvery white of Jove, indicate 
the ascent to the next heaven. This is the sphere of just 
rulers, whose spirits appear as golden b'ghts flying and 
singing like a flock of birds. The intense importance of 
the transformations which he beholds in this sphere is 
indicated by an invocation. In the twenty-ninth Canto of the 
PurgaiariOj on the approach of that triumphant pageant 
with the allegorical figure of the Chiu*ch, Dante had invoked 
the Vilnius sacrosanct and called upon Urania with her 
choir to lend him aid; so now in this heaven, when about 
to behold a mystical allegory of the Empire and its divine 
origin, he again invokes the Muses in analogous terms. It 

180 
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would seem, too, that id the very words of this invocatioa 
the political nature of the allegory is implied, as in the 
former lines there had been an ecclesiastical suggestion of 
fasts and vigils. 

diva Fegssea, cbe gi'in(^gni 

Fai gloriofli, e rendigli longovi, 

Ed 6881 teco le cittAdi e i regni, 
lUustrami di te, si ch'io rilevi 

Le lor figurs com' io I'bo <H>ncette ; 

Pais tua poma in qncsti versi brevi. 

For the poet's theme is Justice in its relations to the Empire 
and the divine origin of that universal Koman Monarchy, 
of which the knowledge is * Among truths ill understood 



' dii-iae Pegosea, thou whg ^niiu 

Dost glorious make, and render it loDg-lived, 
Aod tliid through thee the cities and the kingdoms, 
Illume me with thyself, lliat I may bring 

Their Bgnrra ont aa I have them conceived I 
Apparent be thy power in these brief verBesI 

LOMOFBLLOW. 



Cf- the analogous panaBge in Pury. : 



it. 87. 



O sacroeanle Vcrgini, ee fami 

Freddi o vigilie mal per voi «ofiersi, 
Cagion mi fprooa ch'io rnerc^ oe chiami. 

Or convien ch'Elicona per me verai, 
Ed Urania m'aiuti col suo coro, 
Forti coee a peiiaar mettere ia verai, 

O Virgins sacrosanct! if ever hunger, 

Vigils or cold far you I have endured, 

The oct^asion spnra me their reward to claim! 

Now Helicon must needs pour forth for me, 
And with her chojr Urania muat assist me. 
To pat in verse thlnge difficult to think. 

LONOFBLLOW. 
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yet profitable at once the most profitable and the most 
obscure." Lett er^ by letter, pausing after each to enable 



Dante ti^perfectlyytake in their meaning^these spirits form 
to his eyesTRe "text, Diligile jiistilidvi qm judicatis terrain. 



'Love justice ye who judge the earth", traced letter by 
letter successively in burning gold against the silvety white 
background of the planet. When the M of terram has been 
formed, they rest; so that a great golden M stands described 
within the silver background of Jove, the M being the 
initial letter of Monarchia or Monarchy, which with Dante 
is synonymous with the Empire, This then is the first 
lesson of this heaven, for Dante himself says in the De 
Monorchia, ' The world is ordered beat when Justice is 
paramount therein .... But Justice is paramount only in a 
monarchy and therefore a monarchy, that is, the Empire, 
is needed if the world is to be ordered for the best. " So 
too, in line 71, he says that these letters were signed by the 
sparkling of the love of the heaven, Lo sfariUar dcU'amor 
eke ti era; and in the De Monarchia we read, ' It is evidently 
necessary for the welfare of the world for there to be a 
monarchy or single Princedom which men call the Empire. 
And this thought did Boeihius breathe when he said, "O 
happy race of men if your hearts are ruled by the love 
which rules the heaven '. ' ' 

We have seen that in the De Monarchia Dante solved 
these three questions concerning the Empire: is it necessary 
for the welfare of the world, did the Roman People take 
to itself by right this office, does the authority of monarchy 
or empire come directly from God? Just as, besides the 
direct answer in the De Monarchia, Dante answered the 
second question in a. poetical way in the sixth Canto of 



' The qnoUfio: 
tnnslation- 



. from the De Monarcki« are from F. C. Chubcb's 
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Paradise, so here, in the first lesson of tbia sphere, he has 
indirectly answered the first question again : The Monarchy 
is necessaiT for the welfare of the world. So now ia a 
second lesson, while drawing a moral for the Guelphlc 
powers who oppose the Lily to the sacrosanct emblem of 
the Empire, be would emphatically, though not directly, 
answer the third question, and declare that tbe authority 
of the Roman Empire comes directly from God. 

Other spirits descend upon the summit of tbe M and 
rest tiiero singing. Then, io accordance with the diWne 
disposition — 

G9 come il Sol, che I' accende, sortUle.' 

riifng to various beights, those higher (probably those wbo 
have attained a more perfect degree of beatitude) form the 
bead and neck of an ci^le, while those below at first form 
a lily upon tbe M. The Justice that those \vho judge the 
earth must love can, in Dante's conception, only be found 
under the sway of the ideal Roman Empire of tbe De 
Monarchia, and onl}' flourish beneath the protecting wings 
of the Imperial Eagle. So the lower spirits, that first formed 
the Lily, now follow llie higher spirits in forming one com- 
^let€ body of the sacred Bird, one perfect Eagle. It is 
clearly an aliegorj' of how the Guelphic powers must submit 
to the Empire and form peacefully an integral [)art in this 
complete universal Monarchy— 

QuictatA ciascuna in sue loco.' 
And in this they followed the imprint of God's band:— 
Con poco nioto acguItO U iapreota. * 



hi 



Even as the sun that lights Ibem bud nllulted. Par. sviii. 105. 

Each one being quiet in it« place, sviii. 106. 

■With a slight molioD followed the imprint, sviii. 114. 
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That this form of governmeot is ordained by God, that it 
comes directly from Him and is ihc only one beneath 
which Justice is possible, is clearly indicated: — 

Quei che dipinge 11 non ha chi il gaidii 
Ma e88D guida; e d& lui ei ramiuenta 
Qnella virtil ch'6 forma per li nidi, 

dolcc Btella, qu&li e quaste gemmc 
Mi dimoflUaron elie nostra giustiiia 
EtTeCto eia del ciel cbe tu ingemmel' 

The great doctrine of ihe Be Monarchia is implied throng--' 
out : " It is therefore clear that the authorily of temporal 
monarchy comes down, with no intermediate will, from the 
foimtaia of universal authority; and this fountain, one in 
its unity, flows through many channels out of the abun- 
dance of the goodness of God." But on earth the rays of 
justice that proceed from the Divine Mind are obscured by 
the smoke of ecclesiastical corruption, which leads the 
Church to oppose the imperial authority. So, from the 
spectacle of the Eagle, Daute turns to an animated invective 
against those ecclesiastics who, by their simony, traffic id 
■ sacred things and lead men astray by their evil example. 
He especially bitterly blames the frequent escommunications 
as party weapons, and ends the eighteenth Canto in a sudden 
tremendous burst of satire, apparently addressed not to 

* He who there paints has none to be bis guide 

But Himralf guides ; imd is trooi Him remembered 
That virtue which is form unto ihe nest 



O gentle etarl whnt and bow manv gems 
Did demonstrate to me, that all our ju^itice 
Effect is of that heaven which thou ingemmest. 

LONOFELLGirJ 
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Boniface VIH or Clement V, but to Pope John XXII, the 
reigning pontiff at the time when he was writing: — 

H& tu, che Bol per cancellare acriTi, 

Pensa che Pietro c Paolo, cbc nioriro 
Per la vignn the guHEti, oncor bod vivi. 

Ben puoi tu dire: Id ho fermo il dieira 
SI a. colui che voile viver boIo 
E che per aalli In tratto al nmrtiro, 

Ch'io non coQoeco il Pencator cfe Polo. 

Par. iviii. 130.' 

This image of the Eagle, the standard and emblem of the 
divinely instituted universal Monarchy, has thus appeared 



' Yet thou, who writest but to cancel, think 

That Peter and lliat Paul. wLo for thia vineyard 
Whicb llioii art spoiling died, are still alivet 

Well canst thou say: 'So steadfaat my desire 
Is unto him who willed to live alone, 
And for a dance was led to mart^rdoin, 

That I know not the Fisherman nor Paul'. 

LOKOFEXLOW. 

Hia Holiness is of course showing his devotion to Bt. John by 
collecting bis images upon the golden coins of Florence, and so lias 
no leisure to even remember llie Apostleu. One or two of the early 
commentalorH pioaety pretend not to see the joke I Cf. Paradiso ii. 
127. etc- John XXII was eupposod to bo massing up a vasttreasure 
in Avignon. The Florentine fiorin bore the liaptiat on one side and 
the Lily on the other; in 1322 the Pope raised a storm of indignation 
by himself coining florins like those of Florence, but marked with bis 
□wn initials and papal mitre on the side of St. John and the mono- 
gram of ibe ApoBtlee by the Lily. When some Italian nobles imitated 
his example, in 1324, John promptly excommunicated them for their 
trouble (Villani, Book V)l However, Dr. Pastor well points out the 
injustice of condemning these Avignon pontiffs merely upon the grounds 
iif their financial and political policy, and leaving out of sight their 
grand efibrt« fur the propagation of Christianity in the East. 
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I completed in tKe sphere of Jove. It is a sigo to Dai 
r of God'a will concerniog Temporal MonarcUy, for he tells 
in the De Monorchia that the will of God must be 
sought by signs, even as the human will, except to the person 
who wills, can only be gathered from signs; the will of God 
is like an invisible seal which has left its macifest im- 
pression upon visible things as upon wax. This blessed 
sign was woven of praise of the Divine grace ; and the 
perfect unity and concord of the spirits that compose it, 
the ■ perpetual flowers of eternal joy," is vividly expressed. 
They speak with one single voice of their beatitude, as 
though it were the beak of the Eagle that spoke, and of 
their memory which men on earth honour, but do not imitate ; 
one sound of many loves, as one heat from many bumiog 
coals in the fire of celestial charity, and one indistinguishable 
odour from many flowers. We are reminded of the de- 
scription in the Pargaiorio of the mingled sweetness of a 
thousand odours that rose from the Valley of the Princes. 
These are the souls of just and faithful rulers, now in 
Paradise united with the celestial Dominations, that angelic 
order which is ' an express image of the true and archetypal 
dominion in God", to influence the rulers of the eartb to 
love justice and to imitate tiie dominion in God by sub- 
mission to the Empire. The ijiusto and pio of their song 
refers to the judgment and justice which must be the pre- 
eminent attributes of the monarch, and which David prayed 
for from God when he said: "Give to the king thy judgment, 
O God: and to the king's son thy justice." Their perfect 
unity and concord represent the perfect unity and concord 
which must exist un earth, between the constituent rulers 
and states of the Empire. ' Concord is the uniform motion 
of many wills," says the De Monarchia, 'and all concord 
depends on unity which is in wills. Therefore there must 
be one will to be the single mistress and regulating influeaoe 
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of all the rest/ This sovereign will is indicated in tke 
eiogle sound of the Eugle, issuiog from many loves. 

Human justice and human laws being modelled upon the 
Divine Justice and the Divine Laws, Dante is eager to have 
an old question solved touching Divine Justice, which the 
Eagle knows without his expressing it. The Eagle does 
not at once mention Dante's special point, but enters upon 
a profound discourse on the Divine Justice in general, for, 
in that boundless and unfathomable ocean, Dante's difficulty 
is a mere trifling drop to be swallowed up and ovenvhelmed. 
And it first touches upon the creation of the Universe, for 
according to scholastic philosophy the order of the Universe 
shows the justice of God, as the order of any multitude 
shows tLe justice of its ruler. This, therefore, is indicated 
in the opening lines of the Eagle's discourse, and we may 
remember in illustration Blake's noble design of the Ancient 
of Days settiug a compass to the earth: — 

C»lai che voIm il eeeto 
Alio stremo del mondo, e dcatro ml mbo 
Dislinse titato occulto e manifesto, 

Non poteg buo valor si fare impresao 
In tutto I'univerBO, cbc il siio vcrbu 
Non rimaneaso in inSnito cccessa. 

Par. lis. 40.' 

Since in the Word, or Divine Wisdom, is the archetypal 
idea of all things possible, therefore, however vast creation 
may be, and whatever perfection created beings may attain 

' He who a compnas tuTOed 

On tho world's outer verge, and who within it 
Devisod bo much occult and manifest. 
Could not the impreea of lits poirer so miLke 
On till the universe, oa thai his Vfurd 
Should not reniuia in intinite eiccus. 

LOKG FELLOW- 



I 



iHs to what I 
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to, stiti the Word must Tcmain in infinite e^ccess to what 
is actually created, and infinitely above cveiy created intelli- 
gence, however perfect (Cornoldi). Lucifer liimself had need 
of light; much more then must every leaser nature be too 
small a vessel to receive the fulness of God's infinite light 
and love. Hence Dante's question is already answered before 
it is stated : human intellect can enter just so much into 
the Divine Justice, as our eyes can penetrate into the 
depths of the sea: — 

Dunquo vostra vcduta cho c 

Eiiscrci alcuii del tnggi delta mente 

Di die tntte le cose son ripiene, 
Non pud da eua natura eaeei poseente 

T&Dto che suo principio dod ducema 

Molto di lil, da quot che 1'^ panreute. 
Per& nelU giuslizla ftempiterDa 

La vJBla che riwvc il vostro mondo, 

Com'occhio per lo mar, entro o'lnterna | 
Che, beiiclifi daila proda veggia ll fondo, 

In pelago nol vede; e ncindiiueno 

E 11, ma ccia lui Teaser profondo. 

Par. xix. 62.' 

' In consequence our vision, nbich perforce 
Muet bo some ray of that intelligence 
With which all things whaiever are replete, 

Cannot in its own nature be so potent, 
That it shall ant its origin discern 
Far beyond tliat which is apparent to it. 

Therefore into the justice Bcmpitcrniil 

The power of vision that your world receives, 
Ae eye into the ocean, penetrulce; 

Which though it see the bottom near llie shore, 
Upon the deep pcrceivai it not; and yet 
Tis there, but it is hidden by the depth. 

LoSQ FELLOW. 

Hie reading vottra vedula, 'your vision', Mems preferable to the 
one followed by Longfellow {notira). AIm lines 56—57, eiie sua . 
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Thus all light com^s from God; and Danle's querj' as to 
the justice of Ihe fate of thy just heallien, who dies 
iinbaptizcd, proceeds from inauflScicncy of human intellect. 
The Eagle rebukes the presumption of such questions: who 
art thou that wouldst judge from a thousand miles away 
with the short sight of one span ? The Divine Will la 
immutable, always essentially just, and only what correeponda 
to it is just: — 

Cotunio 6 giaato, quanto a lei coDBUonit; 

* So much is just as is accordant with it." In the 
Dc Monorchia Dante uses a somewhat similar argument in 
support of the divinely ordained supremacy of the Roman 
Empire: 'Whatever does not agree with Ihe Divine Will 
cannot be right, and whatever does agree with the Divine 
Will is Right ilself.* The final point in the lesson is given 
by the Eagle wheeling round with a mysterious song that 
passes Dante's undcrsianding: "As incomprehensible as my 
song to thee, so is the eternal judgment to you mortals.* 
Dante's difficulty is practically solved in the following 
Canto, but, indirectly, it is answered now as well. Although faith 
in Christ is necessarj', yet many who in speech are most 
aggressively Christian will be found among the reprobate, 
and those that knew not Christ among the elect. It is 
here that Dante first absolutely states that it is the Roman 
E^gle that the blessed spirits of this sphere are forming, 
1( srijno che ft' i Boviani al viotido rcrerendi; ' and it is 
to prelude and justify the Eagle's denunciation of the con- 
temporary sovereigns. Dante's method is characteristic of 

prineipio non discerna mollo di Id da quel che I 'i parrmtt, or di la, 
da qurl ch'egli i. parrenle, menn ihat God is infinilely nmre ttian ihn 
ftnil« image of Himself prcecnted to U!< by His visible creation. 
' The Htandord 

That mndc the Bomana reverend to the world, 
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hira; Failh will not avail withont gooJ works, so let all 
these persons look lo it! When the book shall be opened 
in the presence of the Throne and the dead be judged, 
the very Persians will condemn these kings. Dante remembers 
the injunction of Cacciaguida, fearlessly to assail those io 
the highest places ; so he summons before his poetical 
tribunal all the rulers of Christendom from the Emperor 
elect to the king of Cyprus, and through the mouth of the 
Eagle condemns them all. In that eternal volume will be 
recorded their shameful lives and abominable deedi 
of which Dante himself indicates and others leaves till 
then; perhaps he did not himself quite know for wl 
special wickedness the king of Norway, for instance, 
distinguished, but had no doubt that he was like the 
and that it would all be linally revealed. His sometimes 
exaggerated worship of the Empire did not prevent the 
Florentine republican from judging sternly the actual indi- 
vidual sovereigns, and even the Emperor himself. Dante's 
attitude is that of Solomon, ' Unto you therefore, O kings, 
do I speak that ye may learn wisdom and not fall from it." 
In the Convita, Book IV, he bids them unite the philoso- 
phical with the imperial authority to rule well and perfectly, 
and adds in the same spirit as in this Canto: 'O miserable 
ones who rule at present! and O most miserable ones who 
arc ruled! who join no philosophical authority to yoiu* 
government, neither by your own study nor by counsel, so 
that to all may be addressed the words of Ecclesiastes, 
'Woe to thee, O land, where thy king is a child, and thjr 
princes eat in the morning 1' and to no land can be 
addressed that which follows: 'Blessed art thou, O land, 
where Ihy king is the son of nobles, and thy princes eat 
in due season, for strength and not for drunkenness!''' 



I tiU I 
imes ■ 



' The Bpleudid denuuciation of the IdogH of (be earth wilh « 
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Ab after sunset the stars appear, so now, when the Eagle 
becomes silent, the voices are heard of the blessed spirits 
composing that sacred and imperial sign (Canto xs.): the 
beak is silent while the individual spirits, growing more 
bright, break ont each into its special song of divine love. 
As the stars in Dante's view receive Iheir light from the 
sun, so is the power of kings and priccee derived from 
the Emperor as from their fount. This is indicated by 
analogv' in the line — 

Per raoltc luci in chc una rixplende. ' 

Id the silence of the Eagle for the individual voices of its 
constituent spirits to be heard, an allusion may he traced 
to the teaching of the De Monarcbia i, 14. upon the liberty 
of the individual states composing the Empire ;- 

" It must he carefully observed that, when we say that 
mankind may be ruled by one supreme prince, we do not 
mean that the most trifling judgments for each particular 
town are to proceed immediately from him. For nations 



Dante closes the nineteenth Canto ia in reality a glorificHtion of a kind of 
political ainenlese, employed by the ^ven^al Iroubadoure. The most 
famous Bpficimen of tbe kind is Sordello's Laroetit for BUcatz, in 
which, on the death of that gallant warrior, he summons Tnrious sover' 
eigns to partake of bis heart to restore their courage, and rebiikos 
them all for their failings, comnjcnt-iDg with the Emperor Frederick II. 
It waa probably this poem thnt made Dante assign to Sordcllo in the 
Purgalorio tbe place he holds there, Co pass judgment upon the same 
princes, or their heirs or descendants, whom he hod rebuked during 
life. The influence of this poetu of Sordello's is clearly visible in this 
CsDlo, Paradieo zii., and in Purgalorio vii., and there in even a re- 
miniscence of it in the first nonnet of the Vita Nuora. See Vila e 
Poak di SonUllo rft" Goi(o per Crsnre de LoUis. [Halle, 1896). 
' By many lights wherein ia one reaplendent. 

Par. M. 6. 
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anil kingdoms and states Lave each of them certain peca- 
liarilies which must be regulated by different laws. J^or 
law 13 the rule which directs life .... But our meaning is 
that it is in those matters which are common to all men, 
that men should be ruled by one Monarch, and be governed 
by a rule common to them all with a view to their peac«. 
And the individual princes must receive this rule of life 
or law from him.* 



When the single spirits arc silent, the voice of the Eagle 
speaks again, to set forth the example of just and righteous 
kingH of old and their reward, in contrast to the modern 
tyrants whom it has just rebuked, and to further illustrate 
the difficult matter oE Dante's query. The poet's eagerness 
on the subject is vividly etpresaed in his description of 
the Eagle's speech: — 



Qiiali aHpcttara 



) lo w 



and indeed it is clear that Dante's worship of the great 
names of antiquity might well cause his anxiety to be no 
mere poetic fiction. The Eagle therefore makes known the 
six highest spirits of the heaven of Jove, who form its 
eye. It will be noticed that Dante is apparently viewing 
the Eagle with its head turned to one side. Of these six 
spirits, two are rulers of God's chosen people of old, and 
two of His divinely instituted universal Empire: one is a 
solitary- type of a just modem king; and one a just man 
from the ancestral nation of Rome. To each is given 
an appropriate torzina as a motto. David, the singer of 



4 



' Words such as the heart a 



lutcd ii 



ic them- 
Par. XX. 1 
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the Holj Spirit, is the pupil of the eye, clearly the supreme 
spirit of this sphere, as Solomon was of the heaven of the 
Sun. Trajan, Hezckiah and Constantine form the upper 
arc of the eyebrow. The act of Justice of Trajan, when he 
consoled the widow for her bod, was one of the examples 
of humility that Dante bad seen sculptured on the wall in 
the lirst terrace of Purgalor)- ; it was a not uofrequeat 
subject for representation in Early Italian Art, and there 
is an interesting example in the I^ational Gallery from the 
hand of some early Veronese painter. He had learnt how 
dearly it costs not following Christ by experience of both 
heaven and hell, which, being in direct opposition to the 
passage where the Eagle had declared that no one attained 
ever to heaven without faith in Christ, produces a difficulty 
to be presently solved. Likewise the lerzina assigned to 
Hezekiab, who postponed death by sincere penitence, involves 



. conosce che il giudizio etc mo 
1 si trasmuta, quando degno preco 
D laggift dell'odierDD. 



Thoi 



reconciles the immutability of God's decrees 
with the efficacy of prayer by teaching that we do not pray 
to alter the divine plan, but to obtain what God has 
arranged to be fulfilled by prayers : ■ Men need to do 
sundry things, not that by their acts they may alter the 
divine plan, but that by their acts they may fulfil certain 
efiects according to the order arranged by God.** Con- 



' Now knoweth he that tJie eternal judgmeDt 
Suffcra no change, albeit worth; prayer 
Maketb below to-morrow of to-day. 

LoMO FELLOW. 

t-Summa 1—2 'j. SI. n. 2. 
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stantine likewise illustrates the teacbiogs of AqnJDas as to 
good intentions: a certain familiar proverb would hardly 
find favour in Dante's eyes. Constantine with the laws 
and the Eagle became (ireek, to yield Rome to the Pope, 
sotto btiona intenxion che fe mal frulio,^ or, as Dante 
has elsewhere written of the Eagle's action in lining the 
chariot with its feathers, Forse am ititenxion sana e beniffna.' 

Ora coDoece como il mal, dedutto 

Dal suo bene operar, non f^H h nocivo, _l 

Avregaa che sin il mondo indi diatrutto. ^M 

Fbr. XX. 58," ^ 

The sequent event does not make an act evil which was 
good, nor an act good which was evil. The effect conse- 
quent upon an action — as here the breach between the Papacy 
and the Empire, and the resulting ruin of Italy— does not affect 
the morality of the action, unless chosen as a means or intended 
as an end or annexed as a relevant circumstance to the 
means chosen. None of these are here to be laid to Con- 
etaatine's charge, though in the De Monarchia Dante is 
more forcible : ' Oh happy people, oh Italy, how glorious 
hadst thou been, if either he that weakener of thine Empire 
had never been bom, or if his own pious intention bad 
never deceived him.' In the same place the poet declares 
that, had Constantine alienated the dignities of the Empire, 
he would have rent the seamless coat which even they who 
pierced our Lord's side with a sjiear did not dare to 
divide. 

First in the lower arc is the spirit of William II, the 



' Under tbo good inwnl thai bore bad fruit, Par. xx. 56, 
' Perhaps nith good inlention and benign. Purg. usii. 11 
* Now knoneth he how all the ill deduced 
From hia i^od acLiou ie nut hitnnfnl to him, 
Although the world thereby may be dcetroyed. 
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laEt of tbfi great Norman kings of the two Sicilies, the 
nephew of Constance to whom he bequeathed liis dominions 
and 8o opened Ihe way for the long and deadly struggle 
between the houses of HohfostaufTen and Anjou; "he for 
whom that land mourns which now weeps for the living 
Charles and Frederick ; now he knows how heaven loves a 
just king." Aquinas (in De Rrgim. PHticip. quoted in 
Hettinger) says: 'The eternal reward that God will bestow 
upon his earthly representatives is the supreme and ultimate 
motive which impels the monarch to be just. But since a 
pre-eminent degree of virtue is requisite in order that he 
may govern justly, that is, without respect to any personal 
advantages, therefore a just prince merits a far higher 
reward than others." Dante has a high conception of Ihe 
virtues of these mighty Normans both in war and peace — 
Constance, Kobert Guiscard, and William: noble women, 
heroic warriors, just rulers — such is the poet's judgment 
upon the house of Hauteville. Possibly he was iniluenced 
by the fact that their race was already a thing of the past, 
as well as by his divided feeling towards the house of the 
Hohenstauffen and his hatred of the house of Anjou, And 
now that their fair heritage had been rent in twain between 
Anjou and Arragon, in spite of his respectful treatment 
of the founders of the two dynasties, Charles the elder and 
Peter, in the valley of the Princes [Purg. ix.), both Arragonese 
and Angevin in his sight are usurpers and tyrants. To 
Charles, Uie Angevin king of Apulia, and Frederick, the 
Arragonese sovereign of Sicily, Dante cries in the Contito: 
* Look to your safety, yo foes of God, who have seized 
the sceptres of the kingdoms of Italy.' The death of 
William II initiated for Naples and Sicily the long seriea 
of changing dynasties, each eclipsing its predecessor in 
misrule, and all practically (as Balbo observes) remaining 
as foreign rulers without becoming really Italian. Dante's 
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view of the two Sicilies and their rulers, French and 
Spanish alike, seems to be not onl/ historically true but 
even prophetical. 

Last of the six moat illustrious spirits of the Eagle is 
Rhipeus the Trojan, raised from tJie mists of paganism to 
rejoice in the Beatific Vision, anil to penetrate into the 
infinite mysteries of divine grace as deeply as a 6nite 
intellect may. 

Just as Dante preluded the Eagle's rebuke of uojnst kings 
with a reference to the divinely ordained sway of the Roman 
Empire, so he concludes the Eagle's panegyric of righteous 
rulers with another indication that this Eagle, that posses 
judgment upon kings and princes, is indeed the emblem of 
that form of government which is according to God'a will. 
He leads up to it with the exquisite lines on the lark:-^ 



tillodet 






I apnzia 

Prima cantando, e poi tacc, conteuta 
Deir ultima ilolcexta. che la aaia, 
1 mi Hembiit I'imago della imprcnla 
Peir otemo piiicere, nl cui ilisio 
CiaacuDB cosa, quale cll'£, divcnta. 

Par. XX.. 



7S.' 



that is, the Romau Empire, of which the Eagle is the emblei 
is the imprint of God's will and an uafnlding upon earth 
of the likeness of the Eternal Goodness: 'What God wills 
to see in mankind is to be held as real and ti'ue Right.' 
The Eagle proceeds to enlighten Dante's wonder at seeing 



' Like )ut A lark that in the air expatiates, 

First Hinging and then silciit with cont«nt 
Of the Inat Bn-o<tnefl» that doth enliffj her, 
Such Bcemed to mo the image of the imprint 
0£ the eternal pleasuro, by wlioee will 
Dotli everythi:ig become the tbbg it is. 

LOXOFBLI.OV.J 
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these two pagans, Trajan and Rhipeus, adorning the region 
degli angeli. It first commends the poet's faith in believing 
all that it has told him concerning the necessity of Faith 
and the salvation of these two spirits, without understanding 
how the contradiction can be explained ; not believing because 
he has seeo or understood, but crediting things that he does 
not see, in order that he may understand ; then it makes 
clear the difBculty: — 



I 



Regnum cfelonim violenzn imte 

Da cnldo amore e du riTa Hperanza 

Che vince la divioa volontate. 
Non & galea che I'uomo all' uoni sovranza, 

Ma vioce lei perchfe vuole esser vinta; 

E viatft, vince con sua benioanzA. 

Par. XX. 94.' 



By an application of this principle, both Trajan and Rhipeus 
died with faith in the Redeemer. In the case of Trajan, 
the vivid hope of St. Gregory, and then the true love of 
the Emperor himself, gained him Paradise; by vivid hope 
based upon the power of prayer, Gregory obtained from 
God that Trajan should return from Hell to life bo that 
his will might be moved to good (for free will in the lost 
is obstinate in evil), and in a short second life he believed 
and loved much, and so on his second death had earned 
the bliss of Paradise. Dante refers to this gran vittoria 
of Gregory in Purgatorio x, This most amazing legend 



' Utttmtm calorum sufTereth violence 

From fervent love and from that living hope 
Th&t overcomctJi tlie Divine volition. 
Not in the guise that man o'crcomeih man, 

Bat conquers it becROie it will be conquered 
And conquered coaqucrs by benignity. 

LONOFELLOW. 
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was gravely discussed by mediieval theologians, even by 
St. Thomas himself in the Sitnuna, and various explanatiooa 
were given ; Bome supposed that it was only a temporary 
respite accorded to Trajan until tlie day of judgment, i 
others, like Aquinas and Dante, that, after his soul's 
with its body, he was baptized and did penance on eai 
and then went to Paradise. Even as late as Bellarmine'a 
time the matter was thought worthy of discussion, but 
Bellarmine prudently adds (i]uoted in Hettinger): * But as 
Trajan's resurrection was witnessed by no one, and as the 
fact is not recorded by any ancient author, I prefer the 
I view that the slory is fictitious ! * 

The case of Rhjpeus is distinctly more interesting. Bei 
I Tenuto da Imola remarks that it is a complete answer i 
I Dante's question in the nineteenth Canto, concerning the i 
\ of the man born on the banks of the Indus: — 

Chh tu dic«rii Un uom naace ullu iWa 
Deirindo, e qilivi non 6 chi rHgiooi 
Di Crieto, ni chi legga, ah clii scrira: 

E tutti i Huoi voleri cd atti buoni 

Bono, quanto ragioae umana vede, 
Seoza peccato in vita, od ia sermoDi. 

Muore nou battezzHla e eeuzn fcde; 

Ov'6 qucsta giustiiia cho il con dan na? 
Ov'i la colpa sua, ec ei non crede? 



Far. 



i. 70.' 



' For Boidiit thou: 'Bom a man in on the shore 
Of Indue, and is none who ihcre can speak 
Of Christ, nor who can read, nor who can write; 
And all his incliaations and his actions 

Are good, so far an human reaaon Mee, 
Without a sin in life or in diacourae: 
He dietl) unbaptized and without faith; 

Where is thli justice that condemoeth bim? 
Where is his fault, if he do not believe?' 

hosarvLuow. 
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■ So now," says our good Benvenuto, ' our author fitly 
introduces a pagan infidel in the person of Rhipeus, of 
whose salvation there would seem the very slightest chance 
of all ; by reason of the time, so many centuries before 
the advent of Christ; by reason of the place, for he was 
of Troy where exceeding pride was then paramount; by 
reason of the sect, for he was a pagan and gentile, not a 
Jew. Briefiy then, our author wishes us to gather from this 
fiction this concliieion — that even such a pagan, of whose 
salvation no one hoped, is capable of salvation ; ' or, as 
Dr. Scartazzini puts it, to show how the divine grace 
revealed the future redemption to virtuous pagans also. 
Dante's main object, however, is clearly to indicate that the 
race whom he regards as the ancestors of the Roman 
People were not without divine light. Rhipeus is only 
mentioned three times in the second book of the uEneid. On 
the night of the fall of Troy he is recorded as one of the 
band of warriors that gather round iEneas in the moon- 
light, and again as arraying himself with the rest in the 
arms taken from the Greeks and bo mingling with them. 
And then at last, when they strive to rescue Cassandra, and 
their disguise is perceived by the Greeks, they are over- 
' whelmed by numbers, and amongst the others Rhipeus falls 
near the altar of Minerva: 'Rhipeus also falls, who was 
above all others the most just among the Trojans and the 
strictest observer of right" — 

Ca<lit ot RliipeuA, }ustbi<imua unus 
Qui fuit in Teacria eC Bervoiiti^simm lequi. 

Dante, as it were, weaves in this description that Viigil 
gives of the Trojan's character with the text in Acts x: 'In 
every nation he that feareth Him and worketh justice is 
acceptable to God'— /« omni genie qui timet eum et 
operator justitiam acceptns est illi; and thus completes his 
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conception of Rhipcus the Trojan, preacher of truth: this 
righteousness of which Virgil speaks was a gift of grace, 
aod in rewan) of his love for righteonsnegs he was enlight- 
ened with more grace, laboured against paganism, and had 
the theological virtues infused into him. 

L'aUra, p«r gmzin che dn til profonda 
Fostana Htillfl, che mui crcatura 
Nod piose I'occhio infino alia prirn'ooda, 

Tutto suo amar laggiil pose a driltura; 

Per die, di grazia in grnzia, Dio gli apetsc 
L'occbio alia Dostra rcdenzion futura; 

Ond'ei credett« in quells, e non aofferae 
Da indi 11 putzo piA del iMganceiDO, 
E riprendicne le genti perverse. 

Quelle tre dooae gll fdr per battefimo, 
Che tu vedcBti dalla destra ruota, 
Diuanzi al battezzar pi ft d'ua millesmo. 

Par. XI. 118.' 

Dante in his treatment of virtuous heathens follows the 
teaching of St Thomas as to the two ways in which they 
may be saved ; God will make koown to such a one the 
necessary truths of faith, either through interior illuminatioD 
or by the voice of a preacher: 'Anyone can prepare 



' The other one, through prnce, that from so deep 
A fountain wells that never hath tlie eye 
Of any creature reached its primal wave, 

Set all hid love below on righteousaeRs ; 

Wherefore from grace to grace did God unclose 
Hie eye to our redetnpliun yet to be: 

Whence he beliered therein, and sulfered not 

From that day forth the stench of Paganism, 
And he reproved therefore Uie folk pcrverse- 

Ihoee Maidens three, whom at the right-hand wheel 
Hiou didst behold, were unto him for baptism 
More than a thousand ycaia before baptizing. 

Lose FELLOW. 
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himseK for having faith through what is in natunvl reaeoD; 
whence it is said that, if anyone who is born in barbarous 
nations does what lieth in hiin, God will reveal to him what 
is necessary for salvation, either by internal inspiration or 
by sending a teacher {nel inspirando ret dactorem mittejtdo),' 
The way of interior illumination is seen in Rhipeus, whilst 
that of sending a teacher was illustrated by the case of 
Slatius in the Purgalorio. That of Trajan is of course a 
special miracle, outside of God's ordinar)' method of actioa 
in these matters, a special concession to (be prayers of a saint. 
The Eagle concludes by touching somewhat upon the 
inscrutable myslery of Predestination, and, as St. Thomas 
had already done in the heaven of tlie Sun, so here it 
rebukes rash judgment of mortals in these high matters. 
Let them rein iu their judgments, for even the saints that 
sec God do not see all nor know yet all the elect; and 
they are contented so. We have again, though here leas 
sweetly and simply uttered, the thought that Pice a rd a 
expressed in the heaven of the Moon: — 

Ed ^nne dolc^c cobI futto scemo; 

Perchfe il ben noetro in quesU) ben B'affina, 

Che quel che ruole Iddio e Doi vobmo. 

Par. XX. 186.' 

^S'hilst the Eagle makes clear Dante's short intellectual i 
vision and heals his infirmity of rash judgment, the spirilfl 
of these two saints, that have so wondrously been saved, 
vividly and harmoniously manifest their joy; instead of 
vibrations of the chords of the lute, they accompany the , 
Eagle's song of their salvation by harmonies of celestial light. ' 



' And HWG«t to ue is Buth n deprivatJoti, 
Because our good in tliia good is maile perfect, 
Hist wbutsoo'er God wille, we alw will. 

LONOFILLOW. 
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a hujua bcbLv ai 



Qt cooWmpIativi, jnm 
quasi in cielo pgsiti, quia cipleatia cogitant. lati sunt 
Augeli Dei per scalam ascendenbs, quia ancendunt 
per coDtemplntionem ad Deum. et dejcenduat per 
compaesioneni ad proiimum. Activa vita iouoccutia 
eat boDoruni opcrum : cootcoiplativa vita est fpecu- 
latio supernorum. Activa vita terrenis rebiia beue 
utitur: coDtemplAtiva vero, nl-cuIo renuntianii. soli 
Deo Tivere delcctatur,' St. Beknard, De modo bene 
Vivendi. 

Bekvendto remarks that the glorious epirits of the sphere 
of Jove are those who merited eternal felicity by the active 
life, civil and political, and by just administration of the 
kingdoms aod princedoms of the earth; but (hat now the 
poet intends to treat of those souls who served God by the 
life of contemplation, far away from the noise of the world. 
The active life prepares and disposes a man for the con- 
templative, and perfection in the life of action must be 
acquired before man can perfectly attain to the life of con- 
templation. The just rulers represent the highest grade of 
the glorified active life. It is for them, and especially for 
the Emperor the bearer of the E^gle, to aim that life may 
pass in freedom and peace, ' whereby the waves and 
blandishments of human desires may be set at rest' {De 
Monarchia iii.l6): and such conditions are in a sense requisite 
that learning may be duly applied and contemplation practised. 
It was fitting, therefore, that the emblem of the Imperial 
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Dominioa ehould have been seeo in the la^t heaven of (he 
active life, the sphere ruled by the celestial Dominations 
who are ' an express image of the true and archetypal 
dominion in God". From the Thrones, the mirrors of God's 
judgments, that represent His steadfastness and rule the 
sphere of Saturn, the Dominations receive the divine light 
to enable ihem to govern with justice, just as the practical 
intellect must acquire from the speculative the knowledge 
it needs for action.' The supreme tranquillity and serenity 
indicated by the sitting of God upon the Thrones, points 
to their sphere as the fitting heaven for the appearance of 
the contemplative saints, and the intense absorption and 
steadfastness of contemplation is represented in the opening 
lines : — 



1 line s 

r 



Gii eran gli occhi raiei 
Delia mia donna, e I'm 
E da ogni ultra icteatc 



Par. J 



Beatrice does not smile, for qow Dante's human intellect 
would be dazzled by her splendour, and, confounded by 
excess of glory, would comprehend nothing. At her bidding 
Dante turns to behold the ladder of translucent gold, which 
reaches up to the last Heaven of Heavens, The ladder is 
of gold to denote the perfection of the contemplative life 
above all others, as gold is the most precious of metals. 
Its steps represent either the virtues by which contemplative 
souls mount upwards, or the trulhs that are mastered one 



' Cf. Psor, Lubin's Conmientary. 

' Already on my Lady's taco mine eyes 
Again were fastened, and with liieae my mind. 
And from all other purpoK was withdrBirn. 

LOKOFEI.UIW. 
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by one in cooeideration in the ascent to universal tnitL. 
Possibly they may refer to the steps of contemplation, 
according to Richard of St. Victor; the six progressive 
grades uf ascent to God, according to the subject matter 
of consideration and the way in which the soul apprehends 
it; until tlie highest step is reached, which is above reason 
and beside reason, contemplating the impenetrable mysteries 
of God which transcend all reason, and attaining to tbe 
sublime consideration of divine truth, in which finally 
contemplation becomes perfect': — 

Tanto die doI neguiva la mia luce, 

so high that my sight could not follow it. It has been 
seen already that these arc only the final rungs of the ladder 
that now become visible and signify contemplation. Since 
the contemplatives, according to St. Bernard, ascend through 
contemplation to God and descend through compassion to 
their neighbour, Dante now beholds these spirits coming 
down the ladder towards him, in appearance as though all 
the stars in heaven were approaching, and in motion like 
the rooks flying about their nests at sunrise. Benveouto 
greatly admires ihis simile of the rooks, and seems to see 
some special analogy between the habits of that species of 
bird and the customs of contemplative saints. As Dante 
BO frequently compares the souls of his saints, and some- 
times the separated spirits of his sinners, to birds, it will 
be remembered how Shelley has likened a skylark to an 
unbodied joy : — 

* Like tLD iinbcHliei] joy whoec race \» just begun.* 

As one spirit approaches nearer than the others and shtf 
ita love by increased brilliancy, Dante desires to questi 

' VAUGil*K, SI. Tlionias of Aquin. Vol. I. 
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it. It awaits his question, and ihere seeins a pause before 
Beatrice gives him leave to ask. Usually we have seen 
the eagemese of the blessed souls to solve Dante's ditfi- 
cultiea, before he has even fully formed them to himself, 
to increase in proportion with their increased perfection of 
celestial love, as he ascends from heaven to heaven. It 
has been suggested that the explanation of the peculiar 
conduct of the spirits in this seventh i^phere lies in the 
idea that one of the good influences of Saturn is to give 
the dispositions necessarj' to exercise the virtue of 
discretion, and so mc certainly find that, in the 
heaven of Saturn. Dante has several checks put upon 
his impulsiveness and severe limits prescribed to his 
questions. 

Why has thia spirit come to salis^ Dante, rather than 
any other of the blessed of this sphere? Why, too, are the 
sweet symphonies of Paradise silent only in this heaven? 
The saint aoswerri the second question first: the silence is 
from celestial charity and consideration for Dante's weak 
mortal power. This, of course, is another way of expressing 
the still higher degree of bliss represented by this seventh 
Heaven over the other spheres of the planets. Perhaps 
also in the silence of the celestial music, the cessation of 
all such appeal to the sense of hearing, there may be a 
reference to Uie higher degrees of contemplation in the 
teaching of Richard of St. Victor, in which " the imagination 
IB dropped and the spiritual clement alone is the object of 
Uiought. ' In partial answer to the first question, the spirit 
humbly disclaims any excess of love over that of the other 
spirits of his heaven. He has merely come to greet the 
poet in celestial charity in accordance with the divine will. 
Although eager servants to the divine government, yet free 
will still exists even among the blessed of Paradise: Dante 
learns— 
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Ck>me libcro amore in qnesta corte 
Baeta a »eguir Ia provvidccza etema,' 

Men on earth are forced to do God's will by His lava 
with their sanction of rewar<l or punishment, but the blessed 
in Paradise have obtained their last end and can now be 
moved by love alone.* 

But why has this saint in particular among bis Companions 
been predestinated to this office of Dante's instructor ? For 
the poet has not yet sufficiently taken to heart the lesson 
of the last heaven, that it is vain for mortal minds to peer 
into mysteries involving Divine Predestination. The spirit 
in answer first touches upon the wondrous way in which 
they have their knowledge imparted to them in Paradise; 
and even that does not suffice to make a full reply to such 
a question. With them it is not a matter of mere Intellectual 
vision, however sublimely exalted we may suppose that to 
be in their celestial country ; but divine light comes to them 
from the Divine Essence and, by virtue of that divine 
light conjoined with the intellectual power of hie soul, the 
saint sees that Divine Essence wherein consists his beatitude, 
and the brightness of the spirits of the blessed corresponds 
to their sight of God. And thence follows a final rebuke 
to Dante and to men on earth, for their presumption in 
striving to comprehend mysteries of Predestination which 
not even the brightest saint or the sublimcst Seraphim < 
penetrate : — 

Ma qacirnlmu nel ciel cbo pHi si Bchiaru, 

Quel Sero&n cbe in Dio piA I'occhio ba fisso, 
Alia doraauda tua non soddiafilrai 



' How love unfettered in thie court eufSceth 
To follow the otema] Providence. 
• C08K0iJ>i"8 OfinnieiilBry. 
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Perfi che b1 a'inoltra nell'abisso 

Dell'eleroo atnlulo quel che chiedi, 
Cbe du ogni creata yiata & acissu. 

Ed al mondo morta!, quando tu ricdi, 
Queaia rnpporta , el che nan presuma 
A tacto eegno piCl muover 11 pledi. 

Ia mente cbe qui luce, in terra tuma, ; 
Oade riguarda come pud laggiAc 
' Quel che non puote, perch^ 11 ciel raenuma. 
Par. x: 



. 91.' 



Id answer to a humbler question on the part of the poet, 
St. Peter Damian reveals his identity, describes briefly but 
vividly the convent of Santa Croce di Fonte Avellaoa among 
the Apenoiues, and his own austere life of contemplation 
there in God's senice; and laments how (like everything else 
in Dante's opinion) that cloister has degenerated since those 
days of fervour and simplicity. It is possible that Dante's 
own most noble letter to the Italian Cardinals was written 
from this same convent,' and the mention of the place seems 
DOW to give rise to analogous thoughts. From his promotion 
to the cardinalatc Peter Damian passes on to a bitter 



' But that soul io Ibo heaven which is most pure, 
Tliat aeraph which bis eye on God moat fixes, 
Could tbia demand of tbine not aatiflfy ; 

Because bo deeply iinka in the abyas 

Of ibe eternal ^tJitute what ibou aakest, 
From all crenled sight it ia cut off. 

And to the mortal world, when thou relumeat, 
Tbia carry back, that it may not preaume 
Longer low'rd auch a goal to move its feet. 

Tbc mind, that abinetb here, on earth doth amoke; 
From tbia observe how cnn it do below 
That which it cannot though the heaven assume it? 

LONU FELLOW. 

' fin Chapter VII for this, and for Benvenuto'e remark upon this 
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satire ngaiDst the cardinals am^ ^cat prelates. * All of 
you have taken covctouaoo" wife, llie mother of impiety 

and iniquity:' so Dante e. ^ima in the letter; nor is his 
saint now more lenient towards the backslidings of those 
who wore that !iat, che pur di nude in peggio st travasa, ' 
The poverty and humility of St. Peter and St. Paul are 
contrasted with the lu.xurious lives and worldly pomp of the 
modern pastors, and a terrible cry like thunder bursts from 
all the contemplative saints of the sphere, threatening the 
vengeonce of God upon these unworthy and vicious shepherds. 
Dante is overwhelmed with terror, until Beatrice reassures 
him, and ctplains the cry as coming only from the good 
zeal of these saints. If their cry so startles thee, much 
less couldst Iboti have endured the singing and my smile; 
that is, in the allef^orical sense, if so simple a matter as 
ecclesiastical corniption and the stem words that holy 
writers have uttered against it disturbs thy faith, thou 
couldst not have investigated the lofty mysteries of the 
higher grades of contemplation without falling into graver 
doubts and more grievous diPBculties: — 

Come I'nvrcbltc trrumutato il CADto, 
Ed io ridondo, mo pensar lo puoi, 
Poacia che iI grido t'ha monso cotanb 

Nel quol, se intcso avosai i pricghi auoi, 
ij& ti Mirebbo nota la vendetta, 



Id gpadft di quasnQ noa ta^lia in frcttfl 
N6 tardi. ina'uiio ul p&rar di colui 
Ciia di^iaodo o temendo I'lispctta. 



' Which ihiftcth evermore from bad to wone. 

' • After what wise tlie singing would have changed thee 
And I by smiling, thoii canst now imng^ne, 
Sbce tbat the cry has etartled thee bo much. 
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From the mysterious way in wlilch the divine vengeance is 
prophesied that Dante is to sec overtake the offenders, it 
would seem probable that he is not alluding to aoy events 
that had already happened while he was writing {such as 
the death of Boniface VTII), but to future contingencies 
that the poet still hoped for^porhaps the coming of the 
Veltro among them. Dante was clearly in the position of 
one to whom the sword of Heaven seemed tardy, for he 
at least was still awaiting it desirously- But Beatrice bids 
him turn now front this matter to behold the illustrious 
spirits of this sphere; that is, turn from the spectacle of 
the corrupt lives of these prelates with their pomp and 
luxury, to consider the noble example of the austere and 
simple lives of the contemplative saints of old, the monks 
of the west and the hermits of the deserts. 

Dante has already bo well learned the lesson of discretion, 
that minor but stilt essential virtue which is a part of 
Saturn's benignant inSucnce, that he now hesitates to speak 
to the spirits before him, until ihe most glorious of those 
ehioini; pearls of Paradise, St. Benedict, reassures him. 
Dante's study of St. Benedict is clearly founded upon the 
Dialogues of St. Gregory, whose hfe of St. Benedict is one 
of jJiose quaintly devoul, yet priceless mediieval biographies 
/t9 \nlly match with St. Bonaventui-a's picture of St. Francis : 
There was a man of venerable life, blessed by grace, and 
blessed in name— for he was called Benedictua. ' The words 
in which St. Benedict speaks to Dante of hia own life and 



In which if tlioa hndst undei^tixNl its prn^ciB 

Already would lie known to thee liie vengeance 
Which thou Bhalt look upon before tiiou diest. 

The Bword above here smiletli not in haste 
Nor titrdily, howe'er il seem to him 
Who fearing or desirioK waits for it.' 

LOSGFELLOW. 
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■ work are merely a poetical rendering of a passage in i 
I D-ialogU€s : — 

Quel monte, a, cui Cagsioo ^ oella coets, 
Fu frcquentAto giS in eu I& cimK 
Dalla geate ioganoala e mal dieposta. 

E quel Boa io cbe bu vi porUi prima 

Lo nomc di Colui, che in terra adduue 
La veritil cho ton to ci sub lima. 

E tanta grazia aovra me rilufise, 
Ch'io ritrassi lo ville circottantj 
Dall'empio culto clie il moodo eeduaee, 

flar. xxii. 87.' 

Behind him in the planet arc the spirits of other men 
of coDtemplatioD, who were * inflamed with that heat which 
brings forth flowers and holy fruits'— the heat of divine 
love, the flowers of holy desires and thoughts, the fruits of 
great deeds; and the monks who followed St. Benedict's 
own rule strictly and faithfully, " who within the cloisters 
kept their feet firm and held their hearts steadfast ' — the 
firm feet of well-directed atfeclions and the steadfast heart 
of perseverance, thus following llie angelic Thrones of the 
sphere of Saturn who imitate the steadfastness of Gf>d. 
Of the two contemplative spirits specially named, Maccarius 
and Romuald, the former, a Roman nohle who became an 



' Tbat mauntain on whoeo slope Caasino staoda 
Was frequented of old upon its summit 
By a deluded folk and ilJ-disposod; 
And I am he who lirst itp thither bore 

The name of Him who brought upon the earth 
The truth that eo ronch aublimateth OB. 
And such nbundAnt grace upon me shone 

That all the neighbouring towns 1 drew a* 
From the impioua worship that seduced the world. < 
LONOFE 
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anchorite of the desert, is the hero of one of the most 
amazing legends in that fascinating mediceval book of 
devout fairy tales, Cavalca's Vite de' Santi Padri; the 
latter was a nobleman of Ravenna who, in penance for his 
fathers slaying a man in a duel, became a Benedictine and 
founded a stricter branch of the order, the Camaldolese. 
To this order belonged Don Lorenzo or Lorenzo Monaco, 
the famous artist who wae perhaps the master of the still 
more famous Dominican, Fra AngelJco; and it is curious 
to observe that two of the greatest luminaries of the 
Dominican order indirectly owed some of their first training 
to the Benedictines, for St. Thomas Aquinas was educated 
in boyhood at Monte Cassino. It seems indeed as the 
foonder of Monte Cassino that St. Benedict chiefly wishes 
Dante to know him ; he tells him of no other episode in 
his life. In Dante's answer, the impetuous love with which 
he addresses the saint is most striking, noticeable even 
amidst the much love and mutual charity interchanged with 
so many souls in Paradise.* Most ardently does he express 
bis desire to see St. Benedict's countenance unveiled by 
dazzling light, and no less ad'ectionate is the saint's assur- 
ance that this high desire will be fulfilled in the Empyrean 
where everj' desire is perfected and set at rest. Dante 
might well have traced an analogy between St. Benedict 
and himself. The envy and treachery of Florentius drove 
Benedict from his abbey to found his new convent of Mont« 
Cassino; the envy and treachery of the Florentines drove 
Dante into exile to write his mighty poem. Nor is it in 
the least too fanciful to assign to Monte Cassino in the 
history of monasticism a place analogous to that of the 
Divine Comedy in poetry, and to compare the founder of 
weatem monasticism with the creator of modem European 
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L that this sphere is the last 



of the planets, the early commeDtators euggeat a rather 
quaint explaDation of why this desire to see the faces of 
the saints came to Dante especially ia Saturn. Contem- 
platives consider all the lofty works of God, and, by 
contemplating creatures, they are lifted up to contemplate 
the Creator. Since the human soul is made to God's image 
and likeness, therefore the contemplatives desire to see the 
essence of the human soul more than of any other created 
thing; and it is in the face that the soul chie&y finds 
expression. 

St. Benedict concludes with a scathing rebuke of con- 
temporary moaks, even more stem than that which Aquiaaa 
and Bonaventura had uttered for the benefit of the friara. 
Contemplation is neglected, the rule of St. Benedict abandoned, 
the abbeys have become dees of corruption and worldliaeas. 
Usury itself, that sin which was regarded as specially ob- 
jectionable in clerics and monks, were less grievous in God's 
eight. The Papacy, the monks and the friars, have all alike 
fallen from their sacred calling and forsaken the principles 
of their founders; yet God, who did such wondrous things 
for His chosen people of the old law, can by a less 
stupendous miracle set this thing right for His Church 
in the new dispensation. There is again the utterance of 
Dante's never extinguished hope of better things, as Uke a 
whirlwind the saints are rapt together up the ladder. 
Since contemplation can alone enable man to penetrate by 
anticipation into the mysteries of Paradise, Beatrice signs 
to Dante to follow the example they have set and mount 
the ladder too. With a last farewell to his reader, Dante 
arrives instantaneously at the Firmament, or heaven of 
the Stars, entering it at the point of the sign of the Gemini 
or Twins, beneath which constellation he was born. 

In an exquisitely lyrical pass^e the poet renders t 
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to his D&t&l stars, and prays to them for a coatinuance of 
their favour that he may have virtue to complete the work 
tor which at his birth he was impressed by their influence : — 



O glorioee stelle, o lame pregno 
Di griiD virtd, daJ quale it 

Tutto, qual che ei eia, 11 mio ingcgno, 
Con ¥oi nflflceva e a'ascondeva vobco 

Quegli ch'6 padre d'ogni mortal vita, 

Quand' io eeDtl' da prima I'aer tosco; 
E poi, qoando mi fu grazia largita 

D'entrar cell' alta ruota che vi gira. 

La voBtra region mi fu aortita. 
A voi divotamente ora soepira 

L'anima mla per acquiatar virtate 

Al paBdo forte, che a s& la lira. 

Par. siii. 112.' 



That is, virtue to describe the invisible regions of Heaven 
beyond the Firmament, the last passage from the things of 
sense to the supraseosible. Since the Cherubim preside over 
this eighth Heaven and since their influence is communicat«d 
to the stars, giving them life and virtue in the way Beatrice 



/ 



O glorioOH atara, O light impregnated 

With mighty virtue from which I acknowledge 

All of my geaias, whateoe'er it be, 
With you n'as bom. aad hid himself with you, 

He who Ib father of all mortal life, 

When finit I tasted of the Tuscan air; 
And then when grace was freely given to me 

To enter Ilie high wheel which tarns you round. 

Tour region was allotted unto me. 
To you devoutly at this iiour my soul 

Is BJghLDg, that it virtue may acquire 

For the stem naw th at draws it to itself. 

•^ Longfellow. 
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had indicated in Canto II, it is therefore in reality to the 
Cherubim that Dante is appealing, for theirs is the mighty 
power with which the light of these stars is impregnated. 
Fulness of divine light and contemplation of the beaaty 
of the divine order of things are the special pren^tives 
of the Cherubim ; theirs is the celestial order that sees most 
into the profound mysteries of the hidden things of God 
Eiod spreads the knowledge of Him upon all beneath them. 
Most fittingly therefore does the di\-)Ee poet acknowledge 
their influence upon himself, who of all singers penetrated 
into the most secret recesses of the treasure house of the 
Divine Wisdom, and co-operated in the work of the Cherubim 
on earth by diS^using knowledge of divine truth. Like his 
St. Dominic, Dante was indeed a splendour of Oherubical 
light- 



Di cherubica luce uno epleodore. 



But to complete his task he must not only have light from 
the Cherubim to comprehend the spiritual substances above 
him, but must also apprehend rightly the more material 
objects that lie below. Therefore with eyes chiare and 
acute, dear from passion and acute with disoemment, 
Beatrice bids him once more look down, and behold the 
vast Universe above which he has already ascended. In 
one momentary vision he looks down upon all the seven 
spheres of the planets ; he sees them all beneath his feet, 
and can comprehend their mutual relations and worth; far 
away below, he beholds the entire earth, and smiles at ita 
vileness and littleness. Now he can at length measure 
relative importance of the things of earth and heaven, 
Beatrice would have him; he turns again his eyes to beni 
prepared to witness the final glories and mysteries of 
Paradise. It is a comprehensive vision, hardly possible in 
the nature of Daate's physical scheme of the Universe from. , 
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the position in whicli he supposes himself to be, but 
possible in the light vouchsafed to one who, like St. Benedict, 
has at length ascended the Ladder of Contemplation. 
Besidee the passages from the Dream of Seipio and the 
Consolation of Philosophy, which are usaally quoted in 
the Commentaries, the closing lines of this Canto sxii 
receive very striking illustration from St. Gregory's comments 
upon a similar vision of St. Benedict, in which the whole 
world, gathered as it were together under one beam of the 
sun, was presented before his eyes. It occurs in that same 
book of the IHalogites upon which Dante based other parte 
of this Canto: — 



' All creatures are, as it were, nothing to tbat soul which 
beholdeth the Creator: for though it see but a glimpse of 
that light which is in the Creator, yet very small do all 
things seem that be created: for by means of that super- 
natural light the capacity of the inward soul is enlai^ed, 
and is in God so extended that it is fiir above the world: 
yea, and the soul of him that seeth in this manner is also 
above itself; for being rapt up in the light of God, it is 
inwardly in itself enlarged above itself; and when it is so 
exalted and looketh downward, then doth it comprehend 
how little all that is which before in former baseness it 
could not comprehend. What marvel then is it, if he saw 
the world gathered together before him, who, rapt up in the 
light of his soul, was at that time out of the world. But 
albeit we say that the world was gathered together before 
his eyes, yet were not heaven and earth drawn into any 
lesser room than they be of themselves, but the soul of 
the beholder was more enlarged, which, rapt in Grod, might 
without difficulty see that which is under God, and therefore 
in that light, which appeared to his outward eyes, the 
inward light which was in his soul ravished the mind of 
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the beholder to eupemal things, and showed him how small 
all earthly things were.'^ 

^ St. Gregory, Diahguea. H, 85. (The Diahguea of St. Oregory ike 
Qreat, an old English Version, edited by H. J. Coleridge, S. J. Bums 
and Oates.) 



ABOVE THE CELESTIAL STAIRWAY. 



I. THE FIRMAMENT OR STELLAR HEAVEN. 



* Hodie suura et animata area Dei nventU, quae 
suum in iitero coDcepil Creatorem, tequieflcit in templo 
Domini, quod nultin est extructum manibuB. Hodie 
Eden Qovi Adam paradieum euBclpit animatum, in 
quo soluta est coademiifltiu, in quo plantatum eat 
lignum vitae, in quo operta tuit noatra nuditas.' 
St. John Damascene, De Dormitione B. Marine. 



The eighth Heaven, the Firmament or Heaven of the 
Fixed Stars, is the celestial counterpart of the Earthly 
Paradise. The opening lines of Paradiso XXIII cany 
back our thoughts to the dtvina foresla spessa e viva of 
Purgatorio XXVIII. There the song of the birds practising 
their art upon the branches bad found utterance in Dante'e 
verse. Here a no less beautiful transcript from bird life 
describes how the bearing of Beatrice prepares him for what 
is to come. Aa the bird amidst the boughs over her nest 
longs for the material sun that ghe may satisfy the wants 
of her little ones at dawn, bo does Beatrice await the eternal 
spiritual Sun, whereby all her lover's desires will be set 



In the Earthly Paradise Dante had beheld the scene of 
nan's fall, so here in the Stellar Heaven he will have revealed 
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to him somewhat of the work of man'B redemptioa. The 
Heaven grows more aod more respleadect ; * Behold the 
bands of Christ's triumph and all Uie fruit gathered of the 
circling of these spheres". The idea is clearly that of a 
Roman triumph, the Conqueror who has won the gran preda 
from Die (Inf. XI T) coming surrounded by his spoils, 
"with sign of victory crowned* [Inf. IV). The blessed 
both of the Old and New Testaments are represented by 
myriads of shiniDg lights round the divine Sun; these are 
the fruits of the circliDg of the spheres, for the heavens 
are God's instruments, the hammers that the Angela wield 
for the government of the world and for influencing men's 
souls to virtuous lives. The ninth Heaven, the Primum 
Mobile, has virtue and motion communicated to it from the 
Empyrean; this virtue, before transmission by the Angels 
to the spheres of the planets, is diffused through the stars 
of the Firmament. Just as in this eighth Heaven the stars 
are seen, and it distributes its virtue through all the spheres 
of the planets; so all the souls of the blessed, like stars in 
the Church of God, who appeared to Dante separately in 
the single spheres of the planets by which they were in- 
fluenced in life, now appear together with many more in thi»- 
eightb sphere from wliich tlie divinely communicated influence 
came to the planets. 'The seven chosen lines of battle,' 
says Benvenulo, ' are now recalled from their conflicts and 
gathered round their supreme Leader and Emperor to receive 
the reward and the triumph they luf\'e merited, that they 
a&y animate others to fight valiantly,* And with them are 
glorious spirits more illustrious still, too near to that celestial 
Emperor to have been seen in the lower heavens. The 
sanctification and salvation of all proceeds from the merits 
of Christ as the light of the planets from the Sun, and 
Dante has, apparently, a momentary glimpse of the substance 
of Christ in the midst of the light that gives the saints 



their light; that is, the Humanity of onr Saviour is shown, 
an indication of the redemption of mankind through His 
Incarnation : — 

E per la viva luce tneparea 

La lucente BUstaazia tan to chiara 
Nel TiBO mio, che nor 



Qaivi h Is SapienKa e k PoHeanta 

Ch'apri la slrada tra il cielo e la terra, 
Onde fn giil b\ lunga disianza. 

Par. ixiii. 81. 87.' 

Dante is roused from his ecstatic trance by Beatrice 
bidding him now look upon her. After what be has seen, 
he can sustain her emile ; although he cannot yet comprehend 
the mystery which has been revealed to him without the 
aid of Theology- (the mystery which will be manifested to 
him in the Empyrean by intuition), yet he has received 
something of divine light and inspiration to follow the 
Church's doctrine on these high matters. Dante sings again 
of the wondrous beauty of Beatrice and his ineffable theme, — 
this exceeding joy and loveliness at this point being, in the 
allegorical sense, undoubtedly significant of the sublime and 
glorious nature of the doctrine of man's redemption through 
Christ, At her bidding he turns again to the vision, and 
in Beatrice's words there is an intentional resemblance to 
Matilda's rebuke io the Earthly Paradise: — 

' And through the Jiying light traiiBparent shone 

Tie luoent subBtance ao intenaely clear | 

Into mj sight, that I austaioed it not. 

I^re are the Wigdom and the OmaipoleQce 

That ojied the thqroughfaree 'tniit heaven and earth. 
For which there erst had been ao long a feaming. 

LOMOFELLOW. 
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Perch^ la faccia itiia 

Che tu non ti rivolgi al bel gi&rdioo 
Che sotto i laggi di Cristo a'inliora? 

Quivi & la RoBft. in che il Verbo divioo 
Carne hi fete; quivi son li gigli, 
AI cui odor si preee il buon cammiDO.' 

Id this celestial garden which bloEBoms under the rays of 
•ChnBt, Mary is the Rose and the Apostles the Lilies, and 
it is again by the figure of sunlight upon flowers in a meadow 
that Dante represents that Christ has passed up from this 
sphere to the Empyrean. There are obvious and important 
analogies between this heaven and the Earthly Paradise.* 
This celestial bcl giardino corresponds to the Garden of 
Eden, won back for man. The last steps of Pui^tory 
[Ptirg. xxvii, 121, etc.) are repeated in the visible rangs 
of the Celestial Ladder, the rebuke of Matilda (Purg, 
xxix. 61) in the admonition of Beatrice, and then comes 
the triumphal pageant in each. It was in the Earthly 
Paradise, the highest region of the terrestrial world, that 
Dante beheld the despoiled Tree from which the forbidden 
fruit had been taken, and heard the reproachful murmur of 
"Adamo" {Purg. sssii. 37 — 39); so now in the Firmament, 
the highest visible region of the celestial world, the poet 
sees the fruit of the redemption and atonement by ChrUt. 
Each again is but a prelude to the ascent to piii alia salute. 



' Why doth my face bo much enamour thee. 
That to the garden fair thou tumeet not. 
Which under the njs of Chriet is bloaaomingt 
There h the Koae in which the Word Divine 
I!ei'iune incarnate; there the lilice are 
Bj who«e perfume the good way was discovered, 

Lo NO FELLOW, (flir. xxiiL 70). 

' P. Perrz, Dflk Fra^anxe ondf I'Aligliieri profuma it Purgatorio 

t a Fttradiio. 
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The passage of I>ethe in the Earthly Paradise corresponds, 
to the examiDation upon the theological virtues in the 
Finnament ; at the intercession of the three maidens, presenting 
Faith, Hope and Charity, Beatrice had unveiled her 
countenance to Dante's gaze, and similarly it is hia examina- 
tion as to his knowledge of these three virtues which 
wili pennit him to make the further ascent into the hidden 
things of God. Also it is in this heaven that Adam him- 
self appears to instruct Dante upon the fall, now that he 
has seen the mystery of Redemption; and to speak to him 
of the nature of his life in the Earthly Paradise, now that 
the poet has had a vision of the triumph of the new Adam 
in its celestial counterpart, the Firmament. 

The apotheosis of Mary, the Rosa Mystica, besides being 
an anticipation of the vision of the Empyrean, is also closely 
connected with this correspondence of the eighth Heaven 
and the Earthly Paradise. In the Earthly Paradise a sweet 
melody that ran through the luminous air had induced Dante 
in holy leal to rebuke the hardihood of Eve, through whom 
mankind had lost qiielle ineffabili delizie, those ineffable 
delights (P/trg. xxix. 29). So now in this heaven amidst 
quelle dape, those feasts regained, a still more sweet angelical 
muaic from the Archangel Gabriel heralds the glorification 
of Mary, as like a flaming torch he descends into this eighth 
sphere and crowns her with his song of angelic love. For 
Mary had healed the wound that Eve dealt the human race 
{Par. xxxiii. 4 — 6); or, as St. Bernard puts it: Eve was 
the thorn, Mary came forth as the Rose ; Eve was the thorn 
whose pride brought death to all, but Mary was the Rose 
difiiisiDg the sweet odour of eternal salvation to all. 

Therefore the Archangel (who is shown in the Empyrean 
to have been Gabriel) first indicates Mary's share as co-oper- 
atrix in the Incarnation, and then announces her Assnmp- 
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lo Bono amore angelicu, che giro 

L'ftlta letizia cho epira del veatre, 
Che fu albcrgo dd nwtro diairo; 

E girarotami, Donna del ciel, mentre 
Che aeguirai tuo Figlio, e farai dia 
Pill Is apera suprema, perchfe gli ea 

Coel la circulata melodia 

Si sigillava, e tutti gli altri lumi 
Foceaa aonar lo nome di Maria, 

Par. XX 



. 103.* 



* When tlie glorious Virgin this d&y mounted apoo die 
heavens, without doubt she abundantly increased the joy of 
the citizens above,* says St. Bernard; and the conaecdon 
between the Assumption in this sphere and the Earthly 
Paradise is indicated clearly in the following passage from 
St. John of Damascus : 'The holy and animated Ark of 
the living God, who had held within it its own Maker, is 
borne to rest in that Temple of the Lord which is not 
made with hands. This day the Eden of the new Adam 
receiveth the living garden of delight, wherein the condemnation 
was annulled, wherein the Tree of Life was planted, wherein 
oar nakedness was coveted.* Still crowned by the flaming 
Archangel, the resplendent star ascends beyond Dante's 
sight; while the gleaming saints below show their love 
burning upwards after her, and then remain in Dant«'s si^t 
singing the Church's Easter Hymn to the Blessed Vii^;in, 

' * 1 am Angelic Love, that circle rouod 

The joy sublime which breathes from out lie womb 
That \rae the ho«t«lry of our Deeire ; 

And I aball circle, Lady of Heaven, while 

Thou foilowest thy Son, and mak'at diviner 

The Bphere supreme, because thou eutereat there.' 

Thua did the circulated melody 

Beal it»eU up; and all tbe other lights 
Were making to resound tbe name of Haiy. 

LOITGFRLLOW. ' 
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Begina Caeli laetare, after which the Canto closes in a 
ferveDt ejaculation of praise on the poet's part to the 
aaints of God, and especially to St. Pet«r the holder of the 
keya, — 



Colui che tiep !e chiB' 



di tal £ 



Now follows the esamination upon the three steps by 
which man can prepare himself to partake of that glory 
and become a member of Christ's triumphant host. In a 
well-knowQ passage of the De Monarchia, Dante states that 
to the blessedness of life eternal, which consists in the 
fntitioD of God's countenance, man can only arrive by 
spiritual lessons transcending human reason, to be followed 
in accordance with Faith, Hope and Charity. It is based 
upon the teaching of St. Thomas, that, to the happiness 
which exceeds the nature of man and for which he ie 
nevertheless made, he can only arrive by a divine virtue 
involving a certain participation in the Deity : * There must 
be superadded to man by the gift of God certain principles, 
whereby he may be put on the way to supernatural happi- 
ness, even as he is directed to his connatural end by 
natural principles, yet not without the divine aid. Such 
principles are called tlieologieai virtues : both because they 
have God for their object, inasmuch as by them we are 
directed aright to God ; as also because it is only by divine 
revelation in Holy Scripture that such virtues are taught. " ' 
They cannot be acquired by human acts, but are wholly 
from witliout, and are said to be 'a faculty of supernatural 
action infused by God*. Thus the first reason of Dante's 
examination at this point is that these virtues set man in 
the way of his ineffable last end, and are necessary for the 
attainment of the Beatific Vision. Again these three tbeo- 



^ Summa, 1—2 q. 62. a 1. (Rickabt, Aquintu Ethieus). 
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logical virtues correspond to the three esseDtial consUlaente 
of the BuperDal happiiieeg to which Dant« is about to 
ascend: Faith to Vision, Hope to Comprehension, Charity 
to Delectation or Fruition. Finally this examination relates 
to the Cherubim who rule this eighth Heaven, for their 
name indicates plenitude of the knowledge of God, and 
" the object of the theological virtues is God Himself sa 
He transcends the knowledge of our reason.* 

Dante has first to answer St. Peter concerning Faith. 
He defines the virtue according to St. Paul : Faith is the 
substance of things to be hoped for, and the argument or 
evidence of things that appear not. This seems to him the 
■ quiddity" or essence of Faith. He elucidates the definition 
by explaining why Faith is denominated a stibstaucc, or 
beginning or basis, and why then an ai^umenl or convincing. 
The profound mysteries, which are being made manifest to 
him in Paradise and in which man's beatitude lies, are so 
concealed from all eyes on earth, since they can neither be 
deduced from first principles nor observed by the aensee, 
that they exist in us only by the assent of Faith. Upon 
that belief our hope of attaining them is based, and there- 
fore Faith is the support or substance of things hoped for. 
And from this belief we must reason without having any 
other sight, wherefore Faith is said to be ai^ument or 
evidence. St. Thomas says, ' As ai^ument leads the intellect 
to adhere to that which is true, the firm adhesion of the 
intellect to the unseen truths of Faith ia here called argument* ; 
and in the same article of the Summa (H — 2. 4. 1.) the 
Angelical Doctor shows that, although the words of the 
Apostle are not an exact definition of Faith, yet they com- 
pletely express its ' quiddity' and all other definitions of 
Faith are merely explanations of that of St, Paul. He 
suggests the following form of words as a more precise 
definition: Fides est iiabitus mentis, qtu> inchoatur : 
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aeierna in nobis, faciens intelleclum assentire non apparentibus, 
'Faith is the habit of the mind by which life eternal is 
commenced within us, making the intellect assent to the 
non-apparent ' 

Having drawn from Dante a fervent personal act of Faith, 
St. Peter next questions him as to the source of Faith, and 
receives as answei- that the grace of the Holy Spirit, which 
accompanies the truths revealed in the Old and New Testa- 
menls, moves the soul to believe those revealed truths with 
a firmness surpassing that which comes from philosophical 
or scientific demonstration ; the assent to articles of Faith, 
though free, does not originate with man's free will, but 
£rom a supernatural principle of iucHnation by which Giod 
moves the wilt. That the doctrines thus contained in the 
Scriptures really are what God has revealed, Dante is 
convinced by the miracles which followed and confirmed 
them. As to the truth of these miracles, the poet answers 
with St. Augustine that the conversion of the world to 
Christianity without miracles would have been a greater 
miracle than all the rest ; and this affords him an opportunity 
for an implied rebuke of modern luxury and consequent 
d^;eneration in the Church, for St. Peter in poverty and 
fasting sowed the good plant which has been turned from 
vine to thorn. 

After a celestial Te Deiim, the whole heaven resounding 
with the divine praises, Dante proceeds to answer St. Peter's 
final question, as to what he believes and whence it is 
offered to his belief. The question practically asks the 
object of Faith, since the material object and the formal 
reason by which it is known are the two elements of the 
object of any cognitive habit. 

Ed io rupoado: lo credo in uno Iddio 
/ Solo ed titemo, ehe tutlo i! ciel muove, 
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Ed & tal creder non ho io pur prove 
Pisicbe e metafiaiche, ma diinu 
Anclie Ifl veriti che quinci piove. 

Par. sxiv. 130." 

The material object of his Faith Is God Himself and what 
refers to God, and the cause or formal reason is HU 
Sovereign Truth, revealed through inspired writers. And 
he adda an explicit mention of the mysterj' of the Blessed 
Trinity, for the knowledge of which he has the same formal 
reason. These prove fisiche e metafisicbe are philosophical proofs 
of the existence of God, apart from theology or revelation. 
St. Thomas (Sitmma. I. 42. 3) teaches that the existence 
of God can be shown in live such ways. From the point 
of view of motion, we must come at last to a First Mover 
which is moved by nothing else, and this First Mover is 
God. There must be some first efficient Cause, which is 
God. There must be something which is of itself necessary, 
which has not the cause of necessity from anything else, 
but which is the cause of necessity to other things ; and 
this one necessarily self-existing Being is God. From the 
consideration of the grades of perfection in things, we must 
come at last to something which is supreme Tnith, goodness 
and nobleness; and this highest being, which is the cause 
of all goodness and perfection, is God. And, lastly, there 
muBt be some supreme intelligence by which all natural 
things are ordained to an end, and this Supreme Intelligence 
I is God. 



' And 1 respoDd: In one God I believe, 

Sole and eteme, who moveth all the heaveng 
With love and with desire, Himself unmoved; 
And of auch faith not only have I proofs 

Fbysical and metapbygical, but gives them 
Likewise the Tnilb that from this place rainn down. 
LoNon 
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Before discoursing upon the theological virtue of Hope, 
DaDte touches first upon his earthly hope : that as St. Peter 
bad approved his theological Faith by whirling round him 
three times in apostolic benediction, so Florence would 
recognise his pohtical and poetical faith and devotion by 
the laurel crown: — 

Se taai continga che tl poema kocto, 

AJ quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra, 
SI che m'ha fatto per piA anni macro, 

Vinca la crudelt^ che fuor mi eerra 

Del bello ovile, ov'lo dormli agoello 
Nimico ai lupi, che gh danoo gueira; 

Con altra voce omai, con altro vello 
Ritomerb poeta, ed in eul fonte 
Del mio battesmo preoderb il cappelloj 

Per& che nella fede, che fa coDte 

L'anime a Dio, quivi entra'io e poi 
Pieiro per lei a) mi girS la fronte. 

Par. ssT. 1,' 



Id the letter to Can Grande, as also in CantoH xr and xxi 
of the Inferno, Dante merely calls the poem hxa comedy, 
bat here, and in Paradiso xxiii, we have the poet's own 
aothority for the nobler title that is given to it. According 

* If e'er it happen that the Poem Sacred, 

To which both heaven and earth have set their hand. 
Bo that it many a year bath made me lean, 

O'ercome the cruelty that bare me out 

From the fair aheepfold, where a lamb 1 slumbered. 
An enemy to tlie wolves that war upon it. 

With other voice forthwith, with other fleece 
Poet wiL I return and ai my font 
Baptiamal will I take the laurel crown ; 

3 the Faith that maketb known 
AH eoula to Ood there entered I, and then 
F«[«r for her aake thus my brow encircled. 

LONOFKLLOW. 

12 
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to Beavenato, ' heaven ' signifies the grace of God throng^ 
which the influence of the stars fitted the poet for hiE 
work, and * earth ' represents the study and labour with 
which he strove to correspond with this divine influence. 
In the De Vulgari Eloquentia Dante protests ' we love 
Florence so dearly that, for the love we bore her. we an 
wrongfully suffering exile " ; but, although he describes him- 
self as a lamb in the fold of St. John, one cannot help 
being a little reminded of Shakespeare's ' He's a lamb indeed 
that baes like a bear. ' There ia a connection between 
St. Peter's approbation of Dante's faith and bis hope of 
retmn to Florence. In the sentence passed upon him he 
had been described as a foe of the Church's party ftdeitum 
devolorum sancUp liomante Ecclesice; and nevertheless his 
faith is triumphantly accepted in Heaven by that Church's 
first supreme Pontiff. 

Another glorifled light, St. James, advances from the 
group of the Apostles. There are apparently many groups 
of blessed spirits circling round independently in this 
celestial garden (not merely round Beatrice and Dante as 
in the heaven of the Snn), their swiftness proportionate to 
their beatitude; and the swiftest and brightest sphere is 
that of the Apostles of Christ. 

Ridendo allora Beatrice disse: 

Inclita vita, per cui la largheiEB 
Delia nostra basilica si a<?ri8Be. 
Fa risonar la upeme in quest' altezsa: 
Tu aai, cbe tanU flate la figuri, 
Quanle GoaH ai tre fe' pift cbiarezea. 



' Bmiling thereafterwardi, said Beatrice; 

* lUustriQuB life, by whom the benefactions 
Of our Baailica have been deacribed, 
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This is clearly St. James the Grealer, the brother of 
St. John, ' the oaron for whom on earth Galicia is visited,' 
although Dante eeema to ascribe to him the epistle of the 
other St. James, ' the brother of the Lord '. The larghexxa 
refers to the texts id its first chapter : ' Let him ask of 
God who giveth to all men abundantly", and 'Every best 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, coming down from 
tlie Father of lights. * Beatrice's appeal to St. James to 
make Hope resound in Heaven is almost, as it were, to 
introduce a new foi^otten element into their joy, since 
Hope no longer exists in the blessed of Paradise. Since 
in the Transfiguration and other instances in the New 
Testament where St, Peter and the two sons of Zebedee 
were specially present as witnesses, they are to be thus 
taken as types of Faith, Hope and Charity, we have perhaps 
grounds by analogy for taking many of the souls io Dante's 
poem as merely symbols of some special virtue or vice, and 
so explaining their treatment by the poet. The medieeval 
mind found types of the theological virtues in the Old 
Testament in Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and also in the 
three daughters of Job. As the Apostle who had presented 
Hope in our Lord's own presence, St. James proceeds to 
question Dante upon the subject ; since this vision is granted 
to him that he may strengthen his own hope and that of 
others. To prevent vainglorj-, Beatrice answers one of 
the questions for Dante, as to his own possession of Hope 
(like the personal act of Faith he had made to St. Peter): 
no child of the Church Militant has more hope, and therefore 
has this vision been vouchsafed; the otiter questiona let 
himself answer with God's grace. 

Uakc Hope reuound wiUiin this altitude; 

Thou knowest as oft thou doet peraonify it 
As JeaUB to the three guve grentcr clearnesB.' 

LONO FELIX) W. 
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Dante illustrates these examinatioos with references to the 
academic life and disputations of the Qniversity of Paris; 
the bachelor and the master, the student and the doctor. 
BeavQDuto remarks that our author had personal experience 
of all this when he disputed at Paris, and Boccaccio records 
a disputation which Dante sustained there, and which was 
regarded as a. perfect marvel of scholastic subtlety. Gio- 
vanni da Serravalie, Bishop of Fermo in the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, states that Dante went through the 
forms and kept the acts required for the doctorate of 
Theologj', but was prevented from actually taking the 
degree by tack of money. There are some errors of date 
in the Bishop's account, and it is very possible that it was 
the expedition of Henry VH to Italy which put au end to 
Dante's Parisian theological career. It has been oddly 
su^ested that the cappello for which Dante still longs is 
not the laurel crown, but tbe doctor's cap. A bachelor 
had to go through the Sentences of Peter the Ivombard 
under a master, after which he was presented to the 
chancellor and doctors, held a public disputation and if 
successful became a master, magister laureatus, and commenced 
himself to lecture upon the Sentences.' 

It is now with the definition of Hope given by the Master 
of tlie Sentences that Dante begins his answers to St. James. 
" Hope is the certain expectation of future beatitude, coming 
from grace divine and precedent merits, * that is, from the 
grace of God and man's correspondence with that grace by 
good works. It proceeds from the grace of God as regards 
the habit of Hope, attaining to Him on whose aid it rests; 
it comes from merit as regards tbe things hoped for, because 
man hopes to obtain beatitude by corresponding with divine 
grace. Revelation is its only source. The most potent of 
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the many stars, from which this light comes, are the psalme 
of David and the epistle of St. James, Dante again aBsigniog 
the epistle in question to the son of Zebedee. Doubtlese 
the reference ia especially to the text in his first chapter 
concerning the crown of life, which God has promised to 
them that love Him. Faith is again cited as the support 
or basis of Hope; for although mention of Hope is put 
into the definition of Faith, yet Faith absolutely precedes 
Hope, since it is Faith that proposes to us the object of 
Hope and shows us that it is possible of attainment. The 
proper and principal object of Hope is Eternal Beatitude; 
perfect bliss of soul and body united, as indicated in the 
prophecy of Isaias in the Old Testament and in the 
Apocalypse of St, John in the New, For as an effect 
must be proportionate to its cause, so must the good that 
we hope for from God be infinite as Himself; and such a 
good ia life everlasting, which consists in the enjoyment of 
God Himself. "We must not," says St. Thomas, 'hope 
anything of Him less than He is Himself; since Hb 
Goodness, whereby He imparts good things to His creatures, 
is not less than His Essence. ' 

A psalm in chorus, exhorting mankind to confidence in 
God, concludes the examination: Sperent in Te is heard 
from above, to which all the saints of the Firmament make 
melodious response. It seems to commence above them in 
the Cherubim, who preside over this heaven for the 
government of the Universe, and to be echoed and completed 
by the glorified spirits around, who are thus co-operating in 
the work of the Cherubim. 

The spirit of St. John in dazzUng splendour joins the 
other two apostolic examiners, and, on learning from Beatrice 
who it is, Dante, in his anxiety to see his glorified body 
(if the legend of his assumption were true), gazes so fixedly 
into this last splendid light as to be blinded. The Apostle 
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bide him repeat on earth the falsity of the belief that he 
had not died as other men: 'on earlh my body is earth'; 
for Christ and Mary alone have body and soul already 
united in glory. The legend ran that St. John, like Mar)', 
had been assumed into Heaven after death, his tomb having 
been found full of manna as the Blessed Viigin's of lilies. 
It would seem, however, that Dante did not repeat this 
celestial message to his friend Giotto, who has represented 
the rising of St. John from the tomb to rejoin Christ and 
the Apostles in one of his noblest frescoes in the Church 
of Santa Croce! 

On turning to behold Beatrice, Dante finds that he has 
been struck blind and is unable to see her, but Si. John 
reassures him. The blindness will be but temporary, so, 
while it lasts, let him discourse on Charity and stale th« 
object of his love to which his soul is tending, for Beatrice 
has in her eyes the virtue of the hand of Ananias. It ia 
doubtful as to the allegorical significance of this temporary 
blindness. Benvenato thinks that there is no meaning 
intended beyond the literal one, but mentions that many 
strive to expound the passage allegorically, as that the poet 
was troubled by some doubt, or that, in endeavouring to 
penetrate more deeply into the mysterious revelations of this 
Eagle of Christ, his intellectual sight was dazzled, and it 
needed the teaching of theology to restore him from the 
blindness of error. Others suppose that he cannot see 
Beatrice because the glorious depths of Charity surpass and 
eclipse the teachings of Theol<^y ; or that the meaning is 
that the grace of God sometimes deprives man for a time 
of spiritual sight, to then give it him again in fuller measure 
(Scartazzini). It may perhaps be intended as a warning 
against independent and unauthorised interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, with a possible reference to some of the errors 
of the later followers of Joachim; but if, as is more probat 
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it is an allegory of a period of gloom and want of spiritual 
consolation, there would he a most beautiful fitness in the 
ntt«r trustfulness of Dante's discourse on the Divine Love 
as long aa the blindness lasts. A modern Catholic poet 
i has written— 



Is my gloom, afUr all, 
Shade of Hie hand, outstretched care«singl;? 



God is the beginning and the end of the book of Love, 
' the love of Charity tends to God as to the principle 



w 



of happiness.* 



Ln Ben, che fa 

Alfa ed omega g di qi 
Ui legge Amore, 



questa corte, 
ita MTittuni 



Love reads his missal sometimes in a low voice and some- 
times loudly: perhaps loudly when God is loved for His 
own sake, and more low when He is loved for benefits 
received or rewards hoped for ; or it may be that the louder 
tones refer to celestial and divine love, the lower voice to 
a pare and sacred human love, which itself is but a stepping- 
stone towards the Supreme Good. This indeed is surely 
the central thought of the Vila Nuova, and the burden too 
of Beatrice's reproaches to Dante in the Earthly Paradise. 
A great poetess has exquisitely said: — 

Yea, ag I apprehend it, love is sucb 
I cflnDot love you if I love not Him, 
I canDot love Him if I love not you. 



' The Good, that gives contentment t 
The Alpha and Omega is of all 
The writing that Love reads me. loi 



LONOFBLLOW. 
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In Dantfi's answer as to the object of Charity, the definition 
of the virtue itself is practically contained : Charit}' is not 
any love of God, but that love of God by which He is 
loved as the object of beatitude, to which we are ordained 
by Faith and Hope. To this love of God man is directed 
by philosophy and authority, by reason and revelation: — 



Chb il bene, in quanto ben, come 8'iDt«Dde, 
Goal acceade amore, e laato maggio, 
Qu&nU) pifl di boRtat« in a& comprende, 

Dunque all' EsHeniia, ove'fe taato vantaggio, 
Che ciascun ben cha fuor di lei si trova 
Altro DOD h cbe di ano lumc nn raggio, 

Pifi che in altra conviene che si muova 

La nien(«, amando, di ciascun che ceme 
Lo vero in che si fooda quests prova. 



There is a natural tendency of the will to anything 
apprehended by the intellect as good, and this tendency ta 
Love. The greater the good apprehended, the stronger is 
this tendency and the more ardent the love. All finite 
things, however much goodness they present, can under 
certain circumstances be not desirable and therefore not 
apprehended as good. In God alone is the supreme and 
tiniversal Good in which the will of man can rest ; He is 




' For good, so far as good, when comprehended 

Doth straight eakiodlo love, and so mocb grenter 
An more of goodness in itself it holds; 

Then lo ibat Efli^eucc (whoso it! Hncb advautage 
That every good which out of it is found 
Is nothiog but a. ra}- of its own light) 

More than elsewhither must the mind be moi^ 
Of every oue, ia loving, who discerns 
The tnith in which this evidence is founded. 

LOKOFELLOW. 
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absolute Goodnese id His Essence ; compared to His Good- 
nees atl finite goods are as rays to the total light of the 
8im (Cornoldi). Therefore every mind that perceivee God 
to be the Supreme Good must irresistibly be led to love 
Him above all things. This truth, that God is the Supreme 
Good, even philosophy shows, as by proofs physical and 
metaphysical such as Dante has already cited, but still 
more emphatically do revelation and authority: the voice 
of God Himself to Moses, and the testimony of St. John, 
the Ec^Ie of Christ. Therefore both humau intellect and 
revealed authority lead man to love God, for His own sake 
and above all things. 

But, besides this love of God for Himself as the Supreme 
Good, Faith and Hope afford concordant inducements to 
love God, for the benefits received from Him and there wards 
hoped for from Him : the beauty of His visible creation, 
our own existence, our redemption by Christ's death, our 
hope of eternal bliss. These together with the vivid 
consciousness already mentioned, the conviction that God 
is the Supreme Good, have drawn the poet from the sea 
of disordered love and placed him on the shore of the 
ocean of love divine. Chari^ cannot exist without Faith 
and Hope {Sitmma I — 2, 65. 5). For Charity signifies not 
only the love of God, but also a certain friendship with 
Him, a society and certain familiar conversation with 
Him, which begins in this present life by grace but ia 
perfected in the future by glory ; and no one can have this 
friendship without faith in such a society with Glod, and 
hope to. attain to it. In the love to creatures the order 
of Charity holds. ' Wherever there is a principle, * says 
St. Thomas, ' there must be order. Now the love of 
Charity tends to God as to the principle of happiness, in 
the common sharing of which the friendship of charity is 
founded. And therefore in the objects that are loved in 
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charity, there must be some order Id relation to the fint 
principle of this love, which is God.*' 



Le froode, onde s 
Dell'Orloliino etor 
Quaoto da lui B ] 



nfrooda tutto I'orto 
}, am'io cotaoto 
r di bene 6 p/lrto, 

ftr. Kxvi. 84.' 



The order of Charity holds even in Heaven. St. Thomas 
again says : * Even in our heavenly country it will hold 
good that one will love another, with whom he has a special 
tie, in more ways than he loves the rest; for virtuous motives 
of love will not cease to have InBuence on the souls of the 
blessed. Still to all these reasons that reason of love is 
there incomparably preferred which is derived from nearness 
to God.'* Ordina quest' Amore, o tu eke m'ami: there 
are echoes of this Hue of St. Francis rin^ng all ihroi^h 
the Divine Comedy. 

The close of the examination on Love is greeted with 
the threefold Satu-tn^t of the saints in which Beatrice joins, 
and, as though by a ray of that divine love, she heals 
the poet's blindness with her glance. His eyes have flow 
a clearer sight, as of one whose intellect has been matured 
in the flame of love, // cut ingeqno nelln fiamma d'amore 
e adulto {Par. vii). 

Within a fourth light that joins the Apostles the soul ■»£ 
Adam rejoices in the Beatific Vision, thus appearing in this 
celestial counterpart of the Earthly Paradise from which 
Dante has seen the new Adam ascend. Dante at first 

' Summa. 11—2. Q. 26. a. 1. 

' The leaves wherewith embowered is all the gardeo 
Of the EteronJ Gardener, do I love 
Ab much an He has granted tjiem of good. ■ 

LoNGFELWW. 

' Summa. U-2. Q. 26. a. 18. 
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migbt seem unfortuoate in his method of address to our 
first father: ponio che mature solo prodotto foati!^ 
Dante is, however, following out the analogy of the heaven of 
the Stars with the Earthly Paradise, and simitar expressions 
are used in reference to the New Adam whose ascent he 
has witnessed (P. Perez, op cU.) ; thus in Purgniorio xxxii, 
He is the apple tree which the Apostles beheld in blossom 
at the Transfiguration, and for whose fruit the Angels are 
greedy; and, in Parg. sxvii. He is the sweet apple, quel 
doke pome, that the care of mortals pursues through so 
many branches. Sieut malus inter ligna nilvarum sic 
dilectus meus, cries the Spouse of the Canticles. 

Adam vividly shows his joy, and, seeing Dante's thoughta 
in God, answers his unuttered questions. The proper cause 
of his exile, tanto esilio because involving the whole human 
race, was not the tasting of the tree in itself, — 



Ma Bolni 



e i1 tmpa^ear del wgDO, 



that is, his passing beyond the mark set for human knowledge 
by God, wishing to be like God as to knowledge of good 
and evil. St. Thomas explains that the disobedience was 
not in itself the first sin, but was caused by pride : " The 
first sin of man was in this, that he desired a certain spiritual 
good beyond his measure, which pertains to pride ; whence 
it is manifest that the first sin of the first man was pride. ' 
He lived 930 years on the earth, and then was 4302 years 
in Limbo until Christ came crowned with victory and drew 



' ' O apple, that miitun! alone hast been produced. " There is a curioua 
reading of line 104, Dante instead of Da te., by which Adam addreaaes the 
poet by his name. Thig reading is adopted by Pietro Alighieri a« 
peculiarly fitting from the lips of the father of all men. but it is almost 
oniTergally rejected by other commentators and the reader referred to what 
Dante himself has aaid in Pttrg. xrx, where Beatrice for the only time in the 
1 addremee him by name. Dante, la roglia iua diieerno meglio. 
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him forth. Thus, 



I' the y 



r 1300, 6i98 v 



, since it IB now t 
have passed from his creation to the date of the vision. 
He was only seven hours in the garden of Eden. 

The most interesting question answered is that concerning 
I the language that Adam used and made, for the same 
question is discussed in the De Vulgari Eloquentiay but 
with a totally different answer. Here Adam states that 
the language which he spoke was entirely extinct before 
the confusion of Babel; but there Dante declares that the 
language of the lirst speaker was Hebrew, and that Adam's 
descendants spoke Hebrew until the confusion of Babet, 
after which it remained with the sons of Heber in order 
that Our Lord might use the language, not of confusion, but 
of grace. Excepting for this curious ditTerence, Dante's 
theory of the changes that the speech of man undergoes i 
very similar in both works: — 

Cbfe nullo eSetto mai razionabile, 

Per lo piacere uman, che rinnovella, 
Segacndo il cielo, aempre fu durabile. 

Opera naturale S cb'uom favclla; 
Ma, coel o cusl, nature lascia 
Poi fnre a vol, eecoDdo cbe v'abbella. 



Cbfe I'uHO He' mortali fe come fronda 
lu ramo, che sen va ed altnt viene. 



. 127.' 



' For nevermore result of reasoning 

(BccKOBe of humiin plenaure that dotb change 
Obedient to the heuvene) waa durable. 
A natural iictioa ia it that man speaks; 

Bat whether tbus or tbiiB, dotb nature leave 
To your owu art, as seemoth beat to jrou. 



Because the 

On bougb, which goeth 



men is like a leaf 



jid another coraeth. 

LOKQFI 
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The change in the speech of man is illustrated by the 
□ame which he gives to God the Supreme Good, which 
recalls one of the noblest passages of the De VtUgari 
EloquerUia: — 

' As to the first word uttered by the voice of him who 
spoke first, I feel no doubt that it is plain to a man of 
sound mind that this first word was the equivalent of God. 
It seems absurd and repugnant to reason that anything 
should have been named by man before God, since man 
had been made by Him and through Him. For since after 
the transgression of the human race every commencement 
of its speech begins with Aias, it is reasonable to suppose 
that every such commencement before the fall began with 
joy; and because there is no joy without God, but all joy 
is in God and God Himself is all joy, it follows that he 
who spoke first said first and before anything else, God.'^ 



A hymn of glory to the Blessed Trinity resounds oo the 
close of Adam's speech, a laugh of the Universe in joy of 
the mystery of redemption, in the spirit of the Church's 
OfeHx culpa quae talem ac tantum inertnt habere Redetnptorevi; 
and the poet himself, inebriated with the plenty of God's 
house, breaks out into one of his divinest ' enragemente of 
celestial love,' in which mysteries above sense and beyond 
words seem yet for once to find adequate expression: — 

Al F&dre, al Figlio, alio Spirito Santo, 

ComiDciQ, Gloria, tutlo il Farad i«o, 

SI che m'inebbriaTa il dolce canto. 
Ci5 cb'io vederu mi aenibravB un riao 

Dell'uni verso ; per che mia ebbrezEtL 

Entrava per I'udire e per lo viao. 



■ Dt Vulgar* Eloqutniia. Hr. A. O. F. HoWEU.'s trsoHlation. 
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O gioia ! o ineflahUe allegrezza ! 

vita intera d'amure o di pace! 
O seDza brama sicura rJccbezza! 



There is silence in Heaven, and St. Peter glowing with 
divine anger utters a tremendous rebuke of his onworthy 
successors. He who on earth usurps his place has made 
of Rome a cloaca of blood and stench, whereby the Evil 
One is consoled for his fall from Heaven; the throne of 
Peter is vacant in the sight of God. Whether Dante would 
mainly refer to Boniface VIII, the pope at the epoch of 
the vision, or to his two auccessoi-s Clement V and John 
XXII, the pope at the actual date of writing the poem, 
is of minor importance. If Boniface be the special individual 
intended, there is no real contradiction here with the famous 
lines in the Piirgntorw where the same Pontiff is declared 
to be the vicar of Christ, in whose iniquitous treatment at 
Alagna the sufferings of Christ have been renewed. Although 
in Heaven he is seen to have perverted the high office 
which he gained by fraud and simony [Inf. xix. etc.), yet 
for men on earth he is lawful pope, bis decrees are valid 
and must be obeyed. If Dante is rather thinking of Clement 
and John, the Gascon and the Caorsine, it is their desertion 
of the Eternal City that has made the cemetery of St. Peter 



' "Gloiy be to the Father, to the Sod, 

And Holy Gboat!* all Paradise began. 
So (hat the melody inebriate made me. 
What I beheld seemed unto me n smite 
Of the universe; for m.V inebriation 
Found entrance through the hearing and the ( 
joy! gladness ineipreaaible! 

O perfect life of lave and peacefulnees! 
riches without hankering secure! 

LOHO FELLOW. 
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what it has become.^ Ail Heaven and Beatrice with it 
change colour and blush, and there is a celestial eclipse as 
at the Crucifixion. St, Peter continues his stem denunciation 
of corruption in the Papacy and the Church: — 

Non fa la sposa di Cristo allevatn 

Del Hangoe m\o, di Lin, di quel di Gleto, 

Per eescre ad acquisto d'oro nsataj 
Ma per acquiHto d'eeto viver lieto 

E SiBto e Pio e Calisto ed Urbano 

Spaiset lo BEDgue dopo molto fleU). 
NoQ fu nostra iut«Dzion ch'a deetra mano 

Dei nmtri eucceesor parte sedeese. 

Parte dairalCra, del popol criatiaiio ; 
N& die le cbiavi, che mi Mr conciesse, 

Divenisser segnscolo in vesaillo 

Che contra i batleixati conibntt«s»e; 
N& ch'io fossi figura di (ligiUo 

Ai privilegi venduti e mendaci. 

Ond'io fiovetite airosao e diafafi I lo- 
in vesta di pastor lupi rapaci 

Si TeggioD di iiuassil per tutti i paachi: 

difesa di Dio, percbb pur giaci? 
Del Bangue noatro CaotBini e Guaachi 

S'appflreccbian di bere. O buon principio, 

A che vil line convien che tii caBchi! 
Ha I'alta provvidetiut, che con Scipio 

Difeee a Boma la gloria del moiido, 

Soccorrl tosto, b\ com'io coneipio. 
E tu, Ugliuol, che per lo mortal pondo 

Aocor gid tornerai, apri la bocca, 

E non Bsconder quel cb'Jo ood aficondo. 

Par. xxvii. 40.' 

' It is curious tbai there should be no meotion in the Divine Co- 
medy of the immediate Bucceasor of Boniface, the saintly Benedict XI. 
The theory of some modem critics that be was intended by the Vellfo 
is qnite on tenable. 

' * The spouse of Christ baa never nurtured been 
On blood of mine, of Linus and of Cletus, 
To be made use of in acquest of gold; 
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In the De Monarchta Dante declares that there is an express 
commaDd of Christ forbidding the Church t« receive temporal 
things, and he can find no scriptural warrant for her pmssesaing 
gold and silver. The blood of the Church is her patrimony, 
upon which the creatures of the Avignon pontiSs are 
preparing to seize. " What shall we say to shepherds like 
these P ' he exclaims ; ' what shall we say, when the substance 
of the Church is wasted, while the private estates of their 
f own kindred are enlai^ed ? But perchance it is better I 



But in acquest of this delightful life 

Sixtus and Pius. Urban and Calixtoa, 
After much lamentatioD, shed their blood. 

Our purpose waa not, that on the right hand 
Of our successora should in pari lie seated 
The Cbristiaa folk, iu part upon the other; 

Kor that the keys which were to me coutided 

Should e'er become the escutcheon on a banner. 
That abould wage war ou those who are baptized; 

Nor I be made the figure of a seal 

To pririlegee veual and meudaciouB, 
Whereat I often redden and flash with fire, 

In garb of shepherds the rapacious wokea 

Are seen from here abo?e o'er all the pastureel 
O wrath of God, why doet thou slumber still? 

To drink our blood the Caonines and GasconB 
Are making ready. O thou good beginning, 
Unto bow vile an end most tfaon needs fall! 

But the high Providence, that with Scipio 

At Rome the glory of the world defeaded. 
Will speedily bring aid aa I conceive. 

And ihou, my son, who by thy mortal weight 
Shalt down return agaia, open thy mooth; 
What 1 conceal nut, do not thou conceal.* 

LONQFEl-LOW. 

Difaa impUes • defence ' rather than " wrath ' : but there is ; 
reading, PmdeUa. The difesa di Dio may poiwibly be the Imp* 
Eagle- 
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proceed with what is set before us; and id religious silence 
to wait for our Saviour's help." Yet, in obedience to St. 
Peter, Dante will now break this religious silence and no 
more hide ecclesiastical corruption than St. Beruard, and 
St. Bonaventura and other Catholic theologians, had done 
before him. 

After the triumphant ascent of the saints of this heaven, 
described by a curious but decidedly picturesque simile of 
flashing lights snowing upwards (which is also used for the 
ascent of a glorj- of Augels cbe parean pioggia di matiTia 
in the Vita Nuova), Dante at the bidding of Beatrice casts 
a last look down upon the earth, as he bad done on bis 
ascent to this lost visible sphere. The extent of the earth 
which he sees below him, his own position and that of the 
Sun {Par. xxvii. 79 — 87) seem somewhat difficult to reconcile 
with his vision on first arriving at this eighth Heaven 
{Par. xxii. 133—154), so that the full solution of these 
two passages, the only two time-references in the Paradiso 
after the first Canto, remains a vexed question. One inter* 
preter supposes both passages to be purely ideal descriptions 
at the poet's own pleasure, without any pretence to astronomical 
accuracy; another holds tliat Dante was not convinced of 
the ordinary view, expressed by himself elsewhere, of the 
inhabited world with Jerusalem on the meridian and Cadis 
and the Ganges on the horizon, and wished to correct these 
erroneous notions from this more advantageous position of 
observation. 

It seeros clear that six hours have passed since be first 
looked to the earth ; and I think that bis former vision of 
the complete Universe visible below him is best explained 
by reference to St. Gregory's interpretation of the vision 
of St. Benedict, in which the whole world was gathered 
together before his eyes, as the enlargement of tbc capacity 
^L the inward soul by means of that supernatural light 
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vouchsafed to contemplative spirits. Even the more limited 
view obtained in this Canto enables Dante to take more 
exquisite delight in the divine beauty of Beatrice; from a 
right estimation of things of earth he turns with increased 
ardour to the teaching of Theology, and with Beatrice he 
passes up into the ninth and swiftest Heaven, the CrystaUine 
or Pritnum Mobile. At this point of passing beyond the 
visible Firmament he has thus taken his last look to the 
earth, and has again, as frequently at such critical points 
in his pilgrimage, uttered his protest against the corruption 
of Christendom and his expectation of a deliverer from 
on high. 



THE PRIMUM MOBILE OR CRYSTALLINE 
HEAVEN. 

'Em (liv iegaf ila, xaz' i(ii, icjis Ufa, xal fmani^ij, 
%al ivifjcia ^gbf (^ 9ionSis aig itpixxiv itfOfioiovitiyT], 
xol jtfis TQf ivdiiofilvag itirf 9i69iv ikXaiitlicis 

rt xoi fvudif. DlOSY^lUS, ^ Oaelesti Hierarehia. 



d snriftest Heaven, the Crystalline or Primniii 
Mobile, above the visible Firmament, is that which directs 
with it3 raovementa the daily revolutions of all the others, 
by which they all daily receive below the virtue of all their 
parts. Therefore, on reaching this uniform heaven, Beatrice 
discourses upon the oitler of the heavens and the want of 
government on the earth, whereby it does not follow this 
divine order and will not correspond with the virtuous 
influence of these spheres. Nature, the first principle of 
motion and of re^t, that in the Ptolemaic system makes the 
earth motionless in the centre and Ihe heavens revolving 
round it, has its starling point in this heaven, which itself 
is bounded only by the light and love of the divine Empyrean, 
that last Heaven of all where God directly rules. In that 
Divine Mind is enkindled the love of the Seraphim ihat 
turns this ninth sphere, and the virtue that from them it 
) down upon the Universe: — 
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Non h Buo moto per altro (listinto; 

Ma gli altri sod miEurati da queato, 
B\ come dieci da mpzto e da quinto. 

E come il tempo tenga in cotal teslo 
Le BUe radici, e negli altri le fronde, 
Omai a te puol'ee&er manifeeto, 

Par. sxTJi. 115.' 



This heaven moves swiftest of all, becauEe of the fervent 
desire of all its parts to be united to that divine Heaven 
of peace. All motion is measured by its motion ; and, 
since lime is measured by the visible motiou of the sun 
and the plauets, and this visible motion is caused and 
measured by the invisible motion of this ninth Heaven, 
therefore in this sphere is the first measure of time. The 
Tree of Time has its roots in this crystalline Heaven as 
in a vase, and its leaves in the other celestial circles ; its 
roots are hidden, for its origin is in the invisible motion of 
this Primunt Mobile; its leaves are visible in the other 
heavens, whose motion is our visible measure of time. But 
on earth covetousness overwhelms and blinds mankind, so 
that Ihey cannot lift up their eyes and thoughts to behold 
celestial things and consider this divine order. Good be- 
ginnings are rendered abortive, all is corruption, and kt 
hella figlia of the Sun of Justice (the Church or human 
life in general) has become dark with ain in the sight of 
God. Want of government has wrought this ruin:— 



' Its motion is not bj* another meted, 

But all tlie others measured are \tj this, 
As ten ia by the half and by the fifth. 
And in what manner time is euch a pot 
Hav have its roota and in the re«t its t< 



Now tmto thee c 
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Pensa cbe in terra non i chi governi; 
Onde ei bvU I'umana f&mJgUa.' 

For of mankiad's two divinely appointed guides that are 
to lead them to blessedness of this life and of life eternal, 
the one in the sight of God is a aimoniacal usurper, and 
the other, even in the sight of men, is a selfish tyrant who 
has taken no steps to make himself lawful Ciesar. Yet 
before very long, by the circling of these heavens, the 
instruments of divine government, deliverance and reforma- 
tion will surely come from on high ; the fleet will run a 
direct course, and true fruit will come after the flower. 
Doubtless it is again the prophecy of the I'eltro, who shall 
come in tlie might of the Blessed Trinity, through the virtue 
of the heavens, to extirpate covetouaness aud bring back the 
golden age. Thus Beatrice in the heaven of the Seraphim 
repeats the prophecy which St. Peter had uttered in the 
sphere of the Cherubim, as though both Love and Knowledge 
had this same message to announce to the world. 

In this ninth Heaven Dante beholds another preparatory 
vision, in anticipation of the more complete vision of the 
Empyrean. The vision of the eighth Heaven had been an 
anticipation of the vision of the Humanity of Christ which 
at last he is to see in the vision of the Divine Essence, 
and of the relations of Christ to Hia Vii^in Mother and 
saints; that of the ninth similarly concerns the Onity in 
Essence of the Divinity, and the Aogels in their relation 
to God and man. For this is the heaven from which 
proceed time and motion, with all celestial influence for 
government of the world; containing all the other spheres, 
it holds iu its virtue and influence the essence of all things 
that it thus encloses (Par. ii. U2— 114); and for this 

' Think thnt on eijrth there is no one who govema ; 
Whence goett ttatra; the human family. 



J 9; 
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governmeDt of the world these celestial inteUJgeoces are 
the noinistera of Divine Providence, to direct the circliDg 
of these spheres {iUd. 127 — 129). Dante beholds, first 
reflected Id ihe eyes of Beatrice and then in reality, an 
indivisible atomic Point radiating light and symbolising the 
unity of the Divinity, as a fitting prelude to the more 
intimate vision of the Blessed Trinity which will be vouchsafed 
in the Empyrean. It is a point of most surjiassing brilliancy 
but of moet miuute size, as a Evmbul of unity and o£ i 
materiality : — 



Un punto villi che ragrgiara lumc 

Acuto b1 cho il viso, cli'egli sffuocB, 
Chiudcr conrienni, per lo forte acnine 

E quale Stella par quinci pid |ioca, 
Parrebbe liuia locflta con csbo, 
Come elellii con slella si colloca. 

Par. MV 



Devs est maxime vniis: God is the supreme unity. St. 
Bernard, in the book on Consideration which Daole names 
in the letter to Can Grande, says : Inter omnia qu<p unum 
dictintiir, orcein tenet tinitas dirina Trinitatis, among all 
things whicb are called one, the unity of the Blessed 
Trinity holds the highest place. The supposed Diony&ius 
begins his treatise on the Celestial Hierarchy by speaking 
of the perfect unity of the Divine Light, which penetrates 
through all creation to draw all things to oneness with 



* A pdint Iieheld I, that whs rsying out 

Light BO acute, the sight which it entiiidloa 
MuEt close perforce before such grcHt ncuteness. 
And whatsoever star eeemt sniulloit here 

Would seem to be a moon, if placed beside it 
As one bLot with another star i« placed. 

LosdFELLOW. 
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iteelf. The Odc is here seen mirrored in the eyes of Beatrice 
in reference to the theological demonstrations of the Church 
as to the nniCy of God, for in the Conviio Bante declares 
that the eyes of his allegorical Lady are the demonstrations 
of philosophy. Just as here the unity of God is re0eeted 
in Beatrice, so ic the Vita Kuova the Trinity was manifested 
in her life and death: *The great Efficient of Miracles 
being of Himself three Persons who, being three, are also 
One, this Lady was accompanied to the end by the number 
nine that men might clearly perceive her to be a nine, that . 
is, a miracle, whose only root is the Holy Trinity.* 

Around this one point are revolving nine circles of Same 
Rvmbolising the nine angelic orders, the higher orders, being 
nearer to the One, moving more swiftly and with more 
brilliant flame as partaking most of the divine light. This 
circling and Haming of the angelic orders symbolise con- 
templation in regard to God and action in regard to Hip 
creation. The light divine is poured forth in naked purity 
and simplicity upon these celestial intelligences, and they, by 
their ministration, render it perceptible to man. There are 
three angelic Hierarchies, each composed of three orders. 
According to the supposed Dionyeiiis the Areopagit«, * A 
Hierarchy is a sacred order and science and energy, which 
is assimilated as far as possible to the godlike, and elevated 
to the imitation of God proportionately to the divine illumi- 
nations conceded to it. The scope of a Hierarchy is the 
utmost possible assimilation to and union with God.* A 
Hierarchy is an image of the Divine Beauty, and the names 
of these celestial intelligences denote the charactenstics by 
which they specially imitate the divine likeness.' 

' Westcott, Vionysius the Areopagitc (Essays in the Ilislory of Re- 
liijious Thought in the Well); Ldptox Joanna Cblefiu tuper opera 
Ditmi/aii; J. Parreb, The Ceieatial and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Dio- 
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Daate says of Hie higher Angela ia their relation to the 
Divinity that they partake more of the divine truth: — 

Credo per& che pid di lei s'lorers.' 

As to the knowledge of Crod Himself, ull the Angels s«e 
Him in the same way, but as regards created things there 
are degrees in their knowledge. The superior Angels have 
a more universal knowledge of truth than have the lower; 
they comprehend a thing known more perfectly and clearly. 
Contemplating the Divine Wisdom with clearer vision, they 
know more and higher mysteries of grace in the vision of 
God, and they enlighten the lower Angels on these matters. 
The higher Angel instructs the lower about all things that 
it knows; it communicates the knowledge given to itself 
from above to the lower Angel, but such knowledge is not 
received so excellently in the lower being as it is in the 
higher, so that the superior will always remain in a higher 
order and have more perfect science. 

From that radiant divine point all that is has its being; 
from it goes forth the spiritual light through all creation, 
and the first circle, being nearest, is swiftest through burning 
love: — 

Da quel pun to 
Dipende il cielo e tutu k Datura. 

'From that point depends the Heaven and all Nature." 
In his profession of Faith, in Canto xxiv.. Dante had uttered 
his belief in One God, sole and eternal, who moveth all 
the heavens with love and desire. Himself not moved: that 
is, in God the Prime Movent, in support of which he alleged 
philosophical proofs as well as revelation. Here therefore 



' I think because more with it« truth imbued. 
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lie is quoting Arislotle, the words being a translation of a. 
sentence of the Stagirite concerning the Prime Movent: — 

" This Prime Movent, which causes motion without itself 
being moved, must be eternal, must be Essence and must 
be Actuality. It must be the first object of desire and the 
first object of will. Since the Prime Movent is itself im- 
movable and exi9ts in actuality, it is impossible that that 
can be other than what it is in any reapect whatever .... 
It exists by necessity, and by that species of necessity which 
implies the perfect and beautiful: and in this character it 
is the originating principle. Without it, good or perfection 
cannot he had; it is what it is absolutely, without possibility 
of being otherwise. From a principle of this kind depend 
the Heaven and all Nature.*' 

In a somewhat analogous way * Dionysius * commenced his 
treatise on the Celestial Hierarchy by quoting and inter- 
preting the text from the epistle of St. James, " Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometb down 
from the Father of Lights." 

A difficulty arises in the poet^s mind from the apparent 
want of correspondence between the order of the Universe 
and the order seen in these angelic circles. Here the circle 
is swiftest in its motion and most brilliant in its light in 
proportion to its nearness to the centre. But this suprasensible 
world is the exemplar of the sensible or material world, — 
* for nature exists first in the mind of the First Agent who 
is God; then in heaven, as in an instrument by means of 
which the likeness of the Eternal Goodness unfolds itself 
on shapeless matter. '^ How is it, then, that in the material 
heavens the very opposite is seen to what is here shown 

' Melapbytii-a xxx. (GROTt's Arietotle). 
' Df ilonarehia, 11. 2. CbcrCH. 
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in its celestial exemplar, since, the further the heavens are 
from the earth which iij their centre, the more swift is their 
motion and the more divine their character? Beatrice's 
answer is that Dante has again gone astray by merely 
regarding appearances, by applying his measure only:— 



Alia parrenui 

che I'appaion tondo.' 



Dollc 

If he considers only their virtue (for they are not really 
circles or hoops of fire, but this is merely another sensible 
sign), he i^'ill find perfect correspondence between the greater 
virtue and influence of the heavens nearer to God and 
the diviner character of the higher orders of Angels which 
preside over them. The Primitrn mobile, which sweeps 
along with it the rest of the Universe, corresponds to the 
Seraphim who love most and know moat; and, similarly, the 
other heavens each to its own celestial intelligence or special 
angelic order, the higher order to the more noble sphere, 
the lower to the less. As a star in a clear sky, so does 
this preliminary' truth shine brightly in Dante's mind, sioce 
the clouds of doubt and perplexity are resolved by the words 
of Beatrice, and he beholds more clearly the vast army of 
Angels flashing light, as they circle round the Point and 
chant their Hosannas. It is as Spenser writes in his ^^nme 
of Heavenly Lore:— 

An iniinite increase of Angels bright, 

All gllstring gloriuuB in their Makers light. 

There they in their trinHll triplicitiefl 
About Him wait and on His will depend. 
Either will) nimble wings to cut the akies, 
When He them on His messagca doth tead. 
Or □□ HIb owne dread presence (o attend, 
Where they behold the ginric of His light 
And caroll Hyinnes of lova both day and nigbt. 

' To the appearariee of the substances that appear to thee roond. 
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Uie 



Danle has some ilifSculty concerning Ihe relative rank 
of the angelic orders, as he had already expressed a view 
ID the Convilo which had proved erroneous in the matter 
of the movers of the third Heaven. Beatrice therefore 
proceeds to name and distinguish these nine orders of 
celestial intelligences. The division of Angels into three 
Hierarchies, or sacred principalities, is based upon the diversity 
of their participation in the perfection of their Divine 
Prince, and in the different ivays in which Ihe things about 
which they are illuminated can be considered in relation to 
the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity {Svtnma I. 108. 1). 
As Beatrice names the orders of the first Hierarchy which 
dwells on the threshold of the Divinity, Seraphim, Cherubim, 
and Thrones, she scarcely distinguishes the Seraphim 
tbe Cherubim :^ 



I from 



I cerchi primi 
T'baDoo DioBtrata i St^rafl c i Chenibi. 
Cob) vcloci scguono i euoi vinii, 
Per BimiglisrHi nl piinlo qiiHUIo ponno, 
G p08»)n quiiulo n veder hou siiblimi. 



For the Seraphim are named from excess of love, the 
Cherubim from plenitude of knowledge, but love and 
knowledge are inseparable, and, since tbe love is consequent 
upon tbe vision and in proportion to it, the Seraphim of a 
necessity not only love more, but also know more than the 
Cherubim. Thus Beatrice had called them — 
II cercbio che pitt amii e che piA ^ape. 

' Tbe primal circlee 

Have shown ibee Seraphim and Cherubim. 
Thus rapidlj they fuUow tJieir own traoda. 
To be as bke the Point as mo8t they caa, 
And am as far ne they Arc high tn vision. 

LONGFEIJX>T. 
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The 



the band that holds tbem fast to God, 



that 



immediate vision and possession of God wherein is beatitude. 
The swifter a circle moves round, the more like a point of 
light does it become; even as a Hierarchy, in the teaching 
of ■ Dtonysius ', strives after likeness to God as far as is 
permitted to it, and aims at the utmost possible assimilation 
to and union with Him. The relatiou of the Seraphim to 
the Cherubim, as their names imply, is that of fire to light: 
" The first subsist by their fire of love, the second by their 
light of knowledge; and the one represent the Wisdom of 
God as the others do His Love. ' Dean Colet in his treatise 
on Dionysius calls the Seraphim wise loves {amores sapienies) 
and the Cherubim lovers of wisdom (SojuieniiocaJnantcs): — 



'For there is in each both love and wisdom. But in the 
first, inasmuch as they are nearer to God, the very Sun 
of Truth, this exists in a far greater degree. Therefore that 
which is in them is named Love. In those next after them 
all things are in a. less degree; and they, as compared with 
the first, appear to be only Lights. Therefore they have 
the appellation of Knowledge. Such then is the difference 
between these orders; namely, that in the latter is knowledge 
proceeding from love; in the former is love proceedin g 
from knowledge. In the latter, love is knowledge; in the 
former, knowledge is love. For in the Angels an intensity 
of knowledge is love; a less intense love is knowledge." 

The Thrones terminate the primal Triad. They are the 
special images of God's power, the mirrors of His judgment, 
and represent especially His steadfastness. The peculiar 
office of the Thrones is ^h_al_ of purification, as illumination 
is that of the Cherubim and perfecting that of the Seraphim: 
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* Power cleanses, clear Truth makes Berene, fiDished Love 
makes perfect. " ' 

The difference in degree of bliss among these angelic 
orders leads Beatrice to touch somewhat upon the nature 
of beatitude in general. The ioy of all intellectual beings, 
Angels and men allkp. is in proportion to the depth of their 
jjsjon of Qgd:— 

E dM !iaper cbe tuUi hanno diletto, 
Quanta la aua veduta fii profoada 
Nel Vcro, in che e'l queta ogn'intelletto, 

Quioci a pui^ veder come e'l fttoda 
L'esset beato ncU'fttto che vede, 
Non in quel ch'araa, cbe poecia eieconda. 

E de! vedere J! inianra morcede, 

Che grazla partorisce e buona voglin; 
Coel di grado In grado ei precede. 

Par. Mviii. lOi 

Thus the essen ce of beatitude c on sists in vision upon, 
which f ollows love, and the degree of the Beatific Vision 
g ranted to each dcpenda upon meritorious co rrespond ence 
with grace, St. Thomas, discussing the question whether 
happiness is an activity of the understanding or of the will, 
declares : ' From the beginning we wish to gain this intel- 
lectual end; but we actually do gain it only by this, that 

' J. H, LcPTON, JoantKS Cokiua super opera IHont/sii. 
' And thou ahoaldst know that they all have delight 
As much aa their onrn viBion peoetratee 
The Truth, in which all intellect finds rest. 

From this it may be eeen how blessednesB 
Is founded Id the faculty which eeeo. 
And not in that which loves, and follows next. 

And of this seeing merit is the meaaure, 

Which is brought forth by graco and by good will; 
Thus on from grade to grade doth it proceed. 

LONQKfXLOW. 
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it becomes present to us by an act of understanding, anct 
then the will resta delighted in the end already gained. So 
therefore the essence of liuppiness consiata in an act of 
understandtDg. But the delight that follows upon happiness 
belongs to the will.' And, further on, * Love ranks above 
knowledge in moving, but knowledge goes before love in 
attaining; for nothing ia loved but what is known, and 
therefore an end of understanding is first attained by the 
action of understandiug, even as an end of senee is first 
attained by tbe action of sense." 

The second Hierarchy is composed of DominalioDs, Virtues 
and Powers, t hose orders whose names designate a cer tain 
common government or diapositiun. Their special functions 
have been already considered. The third Hierarchy is 
formed by the Princedoms or Principalities, Archangels and 
Angels, the last name being also apphed in a general way 
to all these celestial intelligences ; for Angela signify 
Messengers, and in this respect t be higher Angels can 
execute the function of the lower, while they have in addition 
t be special properties from which Ihev derive their own 
name. Thus Christ Himself is called the Angel of the 
great Counsel. It ^is this lowest Hierarchy w hic h especial ly 
contemplates the love of the Holy Spirit, and com mumcates 



QucHti ordini di au tutti 
E di gift vincon al che vera 
Tutti tirati sono e tutti tira 
Par. 



. 127." 



The function of the celestial intelligences is twofold, 

' Summa, 1-2. Q. 3. a. 4. (Aquinas Ethicus). 

' These oriletB upward all of them ar« gazing. 
And dannward so prevail, tbat uoto Qod 
Hey ail attracted are nod all attract. 
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contemplation of Goil a nd manife etatinn of Him to creatures 
t o bring them to HimT 'The Angela, when taught, tench 
others; they turn towards God; ihcy are steadfast in them- 
selves ; they pour down influence from above' (Colet on 
Dionysius). Receiving from God the divine light and love 
that makes them like to Him, the higher orders communicate 
this light and love to the lower, like mirrora reflecting the 
divine rays; and these lower orders reflect It to men, that 
they may render all things, as far as possible to each nature, 
like to God and in unity with Him. Beatrice impresses 
npon Dante that hera is the division of Dionysius, who 
coDtempliited these orders con iaiilo di'sio, and to whom his 
teacher St, Paul, who had been rapt up into heaven, revealed 
many such celestial secrets.' St. Gregory's divergence, 
which was followed by St. Bernard but at which, according 
to Beatrice, he himself afterwards smiled, was after all a 
very trifling one, since he merely placed the Principalities 
in the second Hierarchy and the Virtue.') in the third. 
Dante apparently attaches importance to the diflerence, 
because St. Gregory's division would mar the conespondence 
between these angelic orders and the spheres that they 
move, and the souls that appear under their influence in 
these heavens. However, the puet's owu earlier classiScation 
of Angels in the Convito diflers considerably more from 
that of Dionysius than St. Gregory's does; for he there 
places the Thrones iu the lowest and the Powers io the 
highest Hierarchy, and composes the middle Hierarchy of 
Principalitiee, Virtues and Dominations. Dante also, Id the 
Convilo, distinguishes the Hierarchies in relation to their 

' In the De Caelati Hierarehia, the author apealra of his * divino 
initiator* and his 'illustrious preceptor', but it was Inter pHrapbriuts 
who luserled the name of St. P&ul ns the person racaat. It ia now 
u«nallf held that the works ascribed to the Areopagite were produced 
at the eud of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. 
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principal subject of contemplatioD, touchiag upon their 
special relationship to the Persons of the Blessed Trinity — 
the Bupreme Power of the Father, the supreme Wisdom of 
the Son, the supreme and most fervent Love of tiie Holy 
Spirit. And as each Person in the Trinity may be considered 
in a threefold manner, the three orders in each Hierarchy 
have each a diS'erent subject of contemplation in the 
mutual relations of the Divine Persons to each other, the 
Seraphim contemplating the Father in respect to Himself 
alone. 

After a moment's silence in joyful contemplation of God, 
a moment expressed by an involved astronomical simile, 
Beatrice answers Dante's unasked ijuestions concerning the 
creation of these celestial intelligences ; for she has seen his 
desires in God, dove s'appunia ogni ubi ed ogni quando, 
in whose iniinity all places centre and all times are present: — 

Non per aver a fh di bene acqiikto, 

Ch'eseer non pu5, mu pcrcb6 auo eplendore 

PoWBse, riaplendendo, dir; Subsiato; 
In sua etemit^ di tempo fuore, 

Fuor d'ogni altro cotnprender. come i piacqae, 

S'aperxe in nuovi amor I'ctemo amore. 

Far. iiix. 18.' 

In eternity, before time and space were, the Eternal Love 
at His own good pleasure created new beings to love and 



' Not to acquire some good unio Himself, 

Which ia impossible, but that His pplendom- 
In its resplendency may say 'Stibsiilo'. 
In His el«roicy outside of lime. 

Outside all other limiu, as it pleased Hira, 
Into new Lotca the Eternal Love unfolded. 

LoSaFELLOW. 

Fuor iToffni altro eomprender may mean either ' outside of space* 
or merely ' incomprehensibly.' 
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be loved. God did not create for Hi'b own gain, for, since 
His Goodness is perfect and independent, it is incapable 
of increase; but from His Goodness, His infinite Love 
alooe. According to St. Thomas, ' God's principal purpose 
in creation is the good which consists in the resemblance 
of creatures to Himself : Perchf' svo splendore potesse 
rispletidendo dir, Subsisio. Comoldi comments : ' The splen- 
dour is light derived from light, and is the fairest image of 
it. All the Universe is the finite image of God; it is as 
the external splendour of that infinite light. In creation 
God gave existence to an external image of Himself, and 
His splendour having received this existence could say 
I subsist.' 

Nor before this creation of the Universe was God 
inactive. Time was not, there was no first nor after in 
Eternity; creation added no new act to the act of infinite 
love wherewith God loved Himself. By creation God did 
no new act, for He is infinite Act and nothing can be added 
to Infinity.' Time itself commenced with creation, — 

Lo diHcorrer di Die aovm qaest'acque; 

— When the Spirit of God moved over the waters, imprinting 
upon the formless materia prima the substantial forms or 
divine ideas. St. Augustine thus interprets the waters over 
which ihe Spirit of God moved in Genesis i, 2, as perhaps 
not meaning water In the ordinary' sense of the word, but 
the materia prima, the subject of all the substantial trans- 
formations of the corporeal Universe. The Spirit of God 
moved over the primal matter as the will of an artist might 
be said to move over the wood or other subject of hiti 
operation. 



' CoBNoLoi'B commentary i 
thia Canto. 



iaij followed on the first part of 
14 
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Iq the mtidc of productloo, creation was instantaneoiu: 
form and matter, and substances composed by the union 
of both, rayed into perfect being, three arrowa from the 
three-corded bow of tlie Blessed Trinity, since creation is 
the work of all three Persons ; into perfect being, ad esser 
eke non uvea [alio, for ' God saw ail the things that He 
had made and they were ver)' good; " and instantaneously, 
for {Eeeles. xviii. 1) 'He that liveth for ever created all 
things together," St. Thomaa explains that God created 
all things together with regard to the formless substance of 
things, but not together in respect of distinction and embel- 
lishment. Simultaneously with creation was established the 
order of the Universe, the various grades of perfection in 
all created substances from the elements to the Angels 



CoDCreHto fu ordine e 

AUe flUfltHn^io; e (juelle furo 
Ncl inoiido, in cho puro Rtti 

Pum potenzln Utnnc la parte ia\> 



J 



Ncl r 
Tal 1 



EO Btnn^c potenz 
I, che ginmmai □ 



These two last lines refer eitlier to the heavens, which, 
being incorruptible, are not subject to the separation of form 

' Order wa-i con-creatod and constructed 

In substances, and aummit ni the world 
Were those wherein the pure act wati produced. 
Puro potentiality held llie loivest part : 
Midway bound potentiality with act 
Such bond that it ahal 



i unbound. 

LONGFEI.IXIW- 

clcmeuta axe not supposed by scholastic 
.a the notes in Longfellow seem to imply, 
mposed of matter and primitive fomta 
(See C0R50LDI, The Phyaieal SyaUm of SI. Thoman; and Dr. MoOBE, 
» Dante, I. p. 109.) 



It may be otncrvod that the 
philosophy to be pure matter, i 
but corporeal substances < 
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from mutter; or, more probably, to all created bodies 
below the Angels, which are constituted in a determinate 
nature by the union of substantial forms with matter. 
Thus the angelic intelligences are highest of all creatures, 
pure act, that is, pure subs is tent forms, created in ihe 
Empyrean Heaven simultaneously with the creation of 
corporeal creatures and of the nine lower heavens that 
they move and rule. Beatrice declares that, in spite of 
St. Jerome's theory that they were created ages before the 
corporeal world, the Scriptures show that their creation was 
simultaneous with that of material things ((?e«. i. 1, Eccles. 
xviit. 1), and reason confirms it, since the movers of the 
heavens would not have been perfect without the act of 
moving. St. Thomas says, ' The Angels are part of the 
Universe and no part is perfect separated from its whole." 
Immediately after their creation a section of the Angela fell 
through ihe pride of Lucifer, who desired to be like God 
and drew the others into his sin. The rest that remained 
faithful, in reward of their humility, were enlightened by 
grace and, receiving it with open affection, merited eternal 
beatitude and at once attained perfection, and have their 
wtlb confirmed for ever in good. Since they thus attained 
beatitude, their vision of the Divine Essence, in which the 
beatitude of Angels and men consists, has never been inter- 
mpted ; and therefore, according to Dante, Angels need not 
memory, for memory implies a vision interrupted by a new 
object, vedere intereiso da nuovo obbietlo. 

From rebuking equivocal doctrines taught on earth oon- 
ceming Angels, Beatrice passes to one of Dante's usual 
outbursts against the scandals of the times. She denounces 
the deviations of false philosophy, where love of vain show 
leads men from the true path in order to seem original by 
starting new systems and schools, and the Scriptures are 
neglected and distorted. Her words are an anticipation of 
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the days of the Renaissance when great ecclesiastics advised 
men of culture not to read the Scriptures, as they were 
bad for their taste and would not improve their slyle : as 
Ruskin has put it, • Christ's teaching was discovered not 
to be rhetorical, St. Paul's preaching not to be logical, and 
the Greek of the New Testament not to be grammatical." 
If Dante gives an accurate picture of ihe slate of things 
in bis day, the seeds were already being sown of the 
' Infidelity of the Renaissance. " Preachers put forward 
their own inventions or discuss unsuitable and unessential 
matters, to which the culpable ignorance of their flock 
responds, and, instead of solemnly and reverently preaching 
the sacred truths of Christ's word, they go to preach with 
jokes and foolerj-, and are perfectly content if the congregation 
laugh loudly. But the Devil, nestling in the merrj' preacher's 
cowl, enjoys the joke most of all, and is doubtless especially 
moved to hilarity at the scandalous abuses of spurious in- 
dulgences, the making profit out of the faithful by pretending 
to grant indulgences and pardons for which these monks 
had no papal bulls or licenses. Of course the poet's 
sarcasm is not directed against indulgences themselves, for 
the episode of Caaella and other passages in the Purgatorio 
show that he held the Catholic doctrine on the subject, 
but only against trafficking in them and pretending to grant 
tbem wjtliQut the Pope's license, fetixa conio. It is to 
(fuUy>jl£preciatd the fun of this deception that the diabolical 
bird nestlSs'ln the pardoner's cowl. 

After this digression, Beatrice turns again to her doctrine 
of the Angels, since two more points remain for Danle's 
consideration ; their number and tbeir manifestation of Ihe 
infinite power of their Creator. Their number, as revealed 
by Daniel, passes human conception ; bis ' thousand thousands 
and ten thousand limes ton thousand' indicate a number 
beyond the expression of human figures. And yet, 
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immense namber of splendours of the divine light, the 
divine light ia diversely communicated to each: — 

La prima Luct, che tntts la raia. 

Per tanti modi jo ceaa hi reeepe, 

Quanti son gli Bpleodori a che a'appaia ; 
Onde, perb che oli'utto che conccpc 

Segue I'afletto, d'amor la dolcezza 

DiTersameute in esaa ferve e tepe. 
Vedi I'eecelso omai, e la larghezzn 

DeU'etenio valnr, poecia die tanti 

Spcculi fatti s'ha, in che si spczza. 
Uno maneado in eb come davantl. 



Not only is every Angel of this almost infinite number 
different from any other In its reception of divine light and 
in its burning love, but not two are of the same species. 
According to Thomist philosophy, in things incorruptible 
there is only one individual of each single species, and 
the species is sufBciently conserved in one. Even in each 
order each Angel is of a diiferent rank. It is impossible 
that there should be two Angels of one species, just as we 
cannot talk of several separate whitenesses or more than 
one humanity {Summa I, 50. 4). St. Thomas declares that 



' The primal ligbt, that all irradiates it. 

By modes na many is received therein. 

As are ihc splendours wherewith it is mated. 

Hence, inasmuch aa on liie act conccptive 

The alfcction followeth, of love Ihe sweetness 
Therein diversely fervid is or lepid. 

The heigiit behold now and tlic amplitude 
Of the eternal power, since it hath made 
Itaelf so many mirrora, where 'tis broken, 

One in itself remaining as before. 

LONOFELLOW. 
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all the Angels differ in species according to the different 
grades of intellectual nature ; the perfection of the angelic 
nature requires multiplication of species, but not multiplica- 
tion of individuals in one species. 



Chapter VI. 
THE EMPTREAK 

I. 

'O Alta Quies, O Sablimis Bequiee, nbi omne quod 
hamanitoB moveri solet motum omDem amitUt, ubi 
omnis qui Iqdc est motus divinitUB fit, et in Denm 
transit!* 

Richard of St. Victor, De Extermtnatione Mali. 

'Non est equidem quod me magis delectet, sed 
neo est quod terreat magis, quam de gloria Virginis 
Mariae habere sermonem.* 

St. Bernard, De Aasumptione. 

As stars from the sky at the approach of dawn, so do the 
angelic circles vanish gradually from Dante's gaze; and as 
the brightest star is the last to be lost to view, so now 
the Seraphim, the brightest and divinest circle, is the last 
to disappear. For, in a way, the brightest sensible signs are 
stars in man's intellectual darkness, and the Sun of Truth 
itself is about to dawn upon Dante in the Heaven of 
Heavens. These circles of flame and that indivisible Point 
of surpassing light are merely sensible signs of the supreme 
vision, and gradually die away in the full sunlight of 
absolute Truth. Although to enable Dante to have an idea 
of its relation to the angelic Hierarchies, this Point had 

215 
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Beemed surrounded by them, yet it is a sign of that which 
is not circumscribed and circumscribes all tbiogs: — 

Non circoDacritto e tntto 



Then follows & final eulogy of the transcendent lovelini 
of Beatrice, as her singer nears the end of his pilgrimage 
and poem. All his former words of her, brought together 
into one hymn of praise, would not suffice him now:- 



L& beileua ch' io vidi ei trBBiuoda 
Non par <li U da noi, ma certo io credo 
Che Bolo it Biio Fattor tutta In goda.' 



4 



For, in the literal sense, Beatrice is about to return to her 
throne in the Empyrean, and no mortal can adequately 
express tie glory of a blessed spirit high in Paradise, since 
it is derived from the vision of God; and, in the allegorical 
senBe, of the beauty and the truth of the loftiest doctrines 
of Theology concerning Paradise and the Divinity, God 
Himself alone can have full knowledge and perfect under- 
standing. The mere remembrance of her sweet smile datzles 
the memory as the sun does a weak sight. The same thought 
occurs in that Canzone of the Conviio which Casella htf 
8ung to Dante on the shore of Purgatory: — 

Cose appariscon nello euo aspetto, 
Gfae moatniD de' piacer del ParadiM); 
Dico negli occhi o ne! huo dolce riso, 
Cbo le vi reca amor com' a euo toco. 



' Kot only does the beauty I beheld 
TraoRcend oareelves. but truly I believe 
TCa Maker only may enjoy it all. 

LONHFKLLOW. 

D&nt«'a wonta, di la da not, imply a completo transcending of • 
earthly coD<Utions and comprehension. 
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Elle soverchian lo nootro iDtcIlelto, 
Gome raggio di roIo un frogil v'ao.' 



The perfect picture of ideal womanhood commeiiced in the 
Vita Nuova is completed, and will admit of do more finish 
or perfection. It remains for the artist but to set the seal 
and signature upon it, as he will do in his lyrical farewell 
in the next Canto. 

They have reached the Empyrean, the heaven of the last 
itnd perfect happiness of man, the true home of Angela and 
saints, issued from the last material sphere into the heaven 
that is pnre light : — 

Luce intellettual pieoa d'smore. 
Amor di rero ben pien di letiziR, 
Letizia cbe troecende ogni doliore, 

Par. XXX. 40. 

■noldi has pointed out that Beatrice in these three lines 
indicates the three grades of felicity according to scholastic 
philosophy: intellectual ligiht, that is, to behold God with 
the intellect; love which is consequent upon the vision; joy 
which arises from the possession of the Supreme Good, and 
which therefore in itself comprehends all joy. Joy, says 
SL Thomas, is properly the crown and complement of 
happiness; it is caused by the fact of desire resting in 
attained good. 

Dante's eyes arc at first dazzled. He is again blinded 



' TbingB ID her Hspect nre mnde mnnifest 
That witness of the bUi« of Paradise; 
Of bcr sirect pmile I spent, and bcnming eyes, 
Which Love brings there, the place of their desire. 
Our feoblo mind by ihem is all opprcst, 
As when the sun on vision weak doth rue, 

Plduftsb. 
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for a time, and his blinding ig expressed in words recalling 
those used of the conversion of St. Paiil:^ 

Come subito lampo che discetti 
Gli epiriti vi«ivi, el che priva 
Dell' atto I'occbio de' pitl forti obbietti: 

Cosl mi circoDfabe luce viva, 

E laeciommi faaciaU) di Ul velo 

Del Buo fulgor, che nulla m'appariva. 

Bcmpre I'Amor che queta que«U> ciclo 
Accoglie in i>& cod ei fatLa salute. 
Per for digpoato a. HUa fiamma il candelo. 

Non fur pill tOGto dcntro a me vennte 
Queste parole brcvi, ch' io compnxi 
Me sormontar di eopra a mia virtute ; 

E di novella vialJi ml raccesi 

Talc, che nulla loce 6 taato mera, 
Che gli occhi miei non si foe^er difew.' 

It is difBcult at this point to separate tlie essential from 
the moral Paradise, since one is the reward of the other: 
and in this blindness, followed by a new celestial sij^ht and 



' Even na a sudden lightning that diBpcrees 
The visual spirilfl, so that it deprives 
The ere of impress from [he atroDg;eit objects; 

ThuB round about me flashed a living light. 

And left mo swathed around with such a veil 
Of its effulgence, that 1 nothing aaw. 

* Ever the Love which quieteth this heaven 
Welcomes into itself with such salute. 
To make the candle read; for il« flame.* 

No sooner bod within roe these brief worda 

An entrance found, than I perceived myaelf 
To be uplifted over my own power, 

And I with virion new rekindled me. 

Such that no light whatever in so pure 
But that mine eje» were fortified against it. 
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Dcw facultieB for comprehending tlie csscdcc of things 
spiritual, there seems a certain analof^y lo the passage from 
mortal life to immortality, even if it is not taken as an 
actual allegory of death itself. In the nine lower heavens, 
from ihe greatest of which he has just issued, the poet has 
contemplated as much of the glory of God and of the 
nature of the Divinity as is permitted to any living being; 
and now he is to represent the reward to which such 
contemplation leads. Since no living being can see God, 
something must intervene anologous to the separation of 
the soul from the body, to give probability to the close of 
the vision (V. Burelli, Vallcgoria delta B.C. csposta). 
Perhaps, however, it should rather be regarded as derived, 
like so many other points in the Paradiso, from the teachings 
of Richard of St. Victor, concerning the state of ecstatic 
contemplation, — the highest to which man can attain. This 
contemplation in Ihc ecstatic condition is found by that 
great mystic represented by the type of Benjamin, for 
whose life Rachel died': 'Rachel dies when Benjamin is 
bom, because when the mind of man is rapt above itself 
it transcends all bounds of human reasoning. For when, 
elevated above itself and rapt in ecstasj-, it beholds the 
light of the Divinity, all human reason yields. What is 
the death of Rachel but the failing of reason ? ' It ia 
probably in correspondence with this teaching of Richard 
of St. Victor, that Dante is blinded to enable him to ascend 
to thb celestial contemplation : for, before the vision dies 
away, he is to see by divine light those spiritual things 
which the blessed in Paradise behold with immediate intuition. 
This momentary blindness of Dante, this temporary death 
of his eyesight to give birth to the final vision of Paradise, 



• Cf. VacohaK, St. Thomas of Aquin. Vol. i. There t 
qaunt Englieh translation of the Benjamin Minor printed ii 
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clearly corresponds to the death of Rachel to give birth to 
Benjamin. He does not, however, at once attain to this 
final vision. His eyes are straightway re-enkindled with 
a new and perfect sight, and there follows the first vision 
of the Empyrean. This is still symbolical, still merely a 
foreshadowing preface of the truth, although a much nearer 
approximation to that final truth than any of the former 
visions have been. 



E vidi lumo in forma <li riviera 

Fulvido di fulgorc, intra due rive 
Dipinte Ji mirabil priwavera. 

Di tal liumnnu uecian fafllle vive, 

E d'ogni partfl ai mettean nel fiori. 
Quasi rubini che oro circonscrivo. 

Poi, come inebriale dagli odari, 

Riprofondaraa e£ nel miro gurgc, 

E B'una enlrsTa un' altra n'uBcia fuori.* 



The wondrous flowers on the two banks are the bleas«d of 
the Old and New Testaments, the living sparks the Angels, 
all irrigated by the river of divine grace. The river 
descending from a sublime and infinite height is usually 
supposed to symbolise the effusion of the divine grace 
upon all creatures, flowing down from the source of light. 
■ The stream of the river makcth the city of God joyful : 



' And light I saw in fushion of a rirer 

Fulvid with its ofTulgcnce, 'twiit two banka 
Depicted with an admirable Spring. 

Oot of tliia river iuued living eparlu, 

And on all »idee aanb down into the flowers, 
Like unto rubies that are kI in gold; 

And tliea, as if inebriale with ibe odouro, 

They plunged again into Uie nondrous torrent, 
And afl odo entered indued fortli another. 

I.OHO FELLOW. 
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ibe most High halh sanclificd His own tabcroacle," Accord- 
ing to another inlerprelation (Perez) this river symbolises 
the course of the ages, ordained and directed to the glory 
ot the Word and the triumph of His elect; but the former 
explanation is to be preferred. St, Bernard writes, " The 
Cherubim, drinking of the fountain of wisdom from the 
mouth of the Most High, pour out the streams of knowledge 
upon all His citizens, and this perhaps is what the Psalmist 
spoke of, the stream of the river making the city of God 
joyful," Of this stream Dante, a new co-operator in the 
work of the Cherubim, must drink, if he would fully see 
this vision of God which he has to relate to diffuse His 
knowledge on earth as the Cherubim in Heaven. It ia a 
abadowT preface of the truth; these things are not of them- 
selves unintelligible, but they are signs of spiritual substances 
which the poet's soul is not yet elevated and strengthened 
to behold iulellectually with immediate intuition. 

At the bidding of Beatrice, Dante drinks with his eyes 
of this river, and sees it now as a circular ocean of light: — 

Di BUR lunghezza divenuta tonda. ' 

This probably symbolises the return of the outpouring of 
God's grace to Him, as to tlie first source and ultimate end. 
Another interpretation (Perez) supposes that by the river 
becoming round is signified the sea of Eternity, into which 
the rivers of the ages flow; but on the whole the former 
interpretation is, as before, to be preferred. It is the light 
of glory which proceeds from the Divine Essence to Dante's 
eyes, the action of which bad been explained to him by 
St. Peter Damian in Canto xxi. By it the saints and 
Aogels, as it were, drop their masks and appear to Dante 

' Out of its length to be transformed to roiuid. 

L0NGFEiax)W. 
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in the form in which he sees them throughout what remains 
of the vision. Most significant is the triple repetition of 
the lo vidi — "I saw' — at this critical point of the vision, 
recalling the Cristo which the poet will rhyme only mth 
itself : — 

Goel mi si cambiaro in maggior feste 

Li fieri e le favilie, si ch'io vidi 

Ambo le corti del del manifeste. 
O isploQdor di Dio, per cu'io vidi 

L*alto trionfo del regno verace, 

Dammi yirtii a dir com'io lo vidi.^ 

It is by the lumen gloriae that he beholds this final 
vision: — 

Lume ^ Ia.4sii, che vlsibile face 
Lo Crcatore a quella creature, 
Che solo la Ini vedere ha la sua [Mice.* 

By the lumen gloriae Ood disposes the mind of Angel or 
man so that it becomes in a measure god-like, and is 
rendered capable of union with or immediate intuition of 
the Divine Essence. By the light of glory, the Divine 
Essence is made the intelligible form of the intellect. 

This ocean of divine grace is reflected from the light 

' Thus into greater pomp were changed for me 
The flowerets and the sparks, so that I saw 
Botli of the Courts of Heaven made manifest. 
O splendour of Gk>d! by means of which I flaw 
The lofty triumph of the realm veracious. 
Give me the power to say how it I saw! 

Longfellow. 

' There is a light above, which visible 

Makes the Creator unto every creature, 
Who only in beholding Him has peace. 

Ibid, 
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which comes from God, and from which the heaven of First 
Movement, the Frimum Mobile, receives all its vitality and 
virtue for the government of the Universe. In this sea 
&om which they receive glory and bealitude the saints of 
Paradise are mirrored, as the grass and flowers on a hili 
Bide in a limpid stream at its foot; just as Kacbet in Dante's 
dream at the close of the Purgatorio gazed ever into the 
mirror to see her fair eyes, and Leah adorned herself with 
flowers in preparation for this end. ' Flowers,' aaya St. 
Bernard, " are noted for their beauty, their sweet fragrance, 
and their hope of fruit; a threefold grace,* nor are the 
images of flowers under which the saints had first appeared 
to Dante lost, hut all are united in one most perfect flower, — 
the emblem of Her who is most perfect and glorious 
of all:— 



Ln n 



■upiler 



Che si dilata, digrada, c redole 
Odor di lode al aol che Bemprc v 



^^^fto whole of this allegrex-xa is taken in by Dante's sigl 
in spite of its vaatness, nor is their felicity increased c 
^limiuishcd by nearness or farness from the centre: — 



Prewo e lontnno U n6 poa n& leva, 

Cbb doTC Dio Bonza mezzo goveroti, 
La legge natural nulla rilevii.' 



' The Rose eternal, 

That Bpreade, and multipiics. find breathes an odou 
Of praioe unto the erer-vsniaJ Sun. 

LoNO FELLOW. 

* There near und far nar add nor take Bivaf ; 

For tliero where God imojediately doth gurera. 
The natural law in naught i« relevant. 
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Beatrice's office of guide has almost ended. Her function 
was to lend man in Dante^ person to bles&ednese of life 
eleroai, according to the things that have been revealed; to 
blessedness of life eternal which consists iu the fruition of 
God's countenance, to which man of his natiural powers 
cannot rise, if he be not aided by the divine light. She 
has brought Dante to this blessedness, he has just received 
this divine light. Now she leadfi him into the golden centre 
of the Rose. The seats in this vast convent of white stolee 
are nearly all full, but among the empty thrones is one 
prepared for the Emperor Henry VII: — 

In qnel gran aeggio, a che tu gli occhi tieni 
Per la corona che gil v'fe an poettt, 
Prima che tu a queste oozie cent, 

Seder^ I'alma, <;he fia giil Augoata, 

Dpll'alto Anigo, eh'n driixare Italia 
VerrS in prima cli'ella eia dispoBta. 

La cieca cupidigin, che vi mnmaliB, 
Simili fatti v'ha al fatitolino, 
Che muor dj fame e caccia via la balia.' 

It will be remembered that Henry of Luxemburg died 
on August 24th, 1313, while Dante was to live until the 
14th of September 1321, the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross. Dante is inflexibly severe upon the Italian resistance 



' *On that great throne whereon thine eyes are Qxed 
For the crown's sake already placed upon it. 
Before thou euppeat at this ivedding feaat 
Shall Hit the soul (that is (o be Augiutus 

On earth) of noble Henry, who shall come 
P otO^'' To redress Italy ere she be ready. 

Blind covctoUBnesB, that casts it« spell upon yon, 
Has made you like unto the little child 
Who diee of hunger and drives off the nurse.* 

LONaFEIXOW. 
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to the Emperor's efforts, but Beovenuto, after explaiDiDg 
how Dante rebukes the Itoliaas for rejectiDg the help and 
remedy offered at times by Church or Empire, carefully 
remarks ; " Nevertheless, whatever our author may say, I 
know not of any useful thing that either French or Germans 
do in Italy, save only public and private plundering.* 
I Although the work of Theolog)' has been done, the ideal 
spiritual authority has one final lesson to utter, and it takes 
the form of a terrible warning to those who have usurped 
her place upon the chariot of the Bride, as had been nhown 

F " 

\ Bo 



E fia prcfctto Del f6ro divino 

Allora tal, clie pale^ a co^ 

Nod andcr^ con lui per ur 
Mb pCKn poi sari dn Dio soSerto 

Not Banto uficiOT ch'ei earft detruso 

LA dove Simon niago h per buo merto, 
E fur^ quel d'Aiiftgaa andar piil giuso.' 



Boniface VHI and Clement V are regarded by Dante 
aa the men who have usurped and degraded the place on 
the chariot which Beatrice, the ideal spiritual power, the 
papal authority of the De Monarchia purified from the 
abuses and corruptions of the fourteenth century, should hold. 
For Dante, beholding the beatitude which God has prepared 
for men, must naturally pass in thought to those ideal guides, 
the Emperor and the Pope, that the ineffable Providence 

' ' And in the »acrod forum then ghiill be 
A Prefect such, that openty or covert 
Oo the EHme road he will Dot walk with him. 
But loug of God he will not t>e endured 
In holy office; he shall be thrust down 
Where Simon Magna ia for hia doaerta, 
And make him of Alagaa lower go ! ' 

Longfellow. 
15 
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has appointed to guide man to happiness and bliss, and 
judge how each is fulfilling his lofty mission. The Emperor 
Henry will strive his utmost to do his part and perish in 
the heroic attempt, but Boniface and Clement have fallen 
short and are not leading man rightly to this beatitude. 
This terrible denunciation of the Pontiffs in question are 
the last words that Beatrice utters in the sacred poem. 
With them the task of the allegorical spiritual guide is 
ended, and the veil of allegory will now be dropped from 
the glorified woman. 




The last three cantos of the Paradiso are on a somewbat 
difTereot footing to the rest of the poem. They are the 
anagogical completion of the whole work, resting upoQ and 
crowning the literal aenae and the allegory as delight sits 
upon activity. Here tlie literal, the allegoricaJ and the 
anagogical meet, and are almost undistinguishably blended. 
In the seven spheres of the planets there have been shown 
to Dante, and the poet has represented to his readers, the 
various lives in which roan may use his free will in God's 
service and so merit reward from His justice, culminating 
in the life of contemplation, figured in the blessed spirits 
of the sphere of Saturn. Then by this same contemplation, 
ever under the guidance of the theological teaching of the 
Church, he has seen in the eighth sphere and in the ninth 
heaven anticipator)- visions of the glory and of the nature 
of God and His saints; and now, after his blindness and 
illumination by the lumen gloriae, he can soar aloft by a 
wondrous foretaste and anticipation into the Paradise to 
which the soul attains after death. He is now in that state 
of ecstasy which, in the teaching of Eichard of St. Victor 
comes to man in the highest stages of contemplation, in 
which * without any veils of creatures, noti per speculum 
in trnigmate, but in its pure simplicit}-, the soul gazes upon 
Truth." In this new life of ecstatic contemplation, Dante 
beholds the glory and bliss of the saints and Angels in the 
SDOw-white Rose of Paradise. 
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Id fornm dunque di Candida rosa 
Mi si mostniva In miliEin santa, 
Che Del suii Bangue Criato fcce apoea. 

Mfl I'altra, clie volando vede e canta 
La gloria di Culiii che la ioDBmoTa 
E la bontA che la fece cnUnta, 

Si come echiera d'api, che e'infiora 
Una fiata ed una si ritoraa 
LI dove il Buo lavoro s'lnsapora, 

Nel gma dot dixccodeva, die s'adorna 
Di tante foglic; e quiodi risaliva 
L3 dove il suo Amor sempre eoggiorao. 

Le facce tutte avean di fiamma viva, 
E I'bIb d'oro; e I'altro taoto bianco 
Che DuUa neve a quel lermioe orriva. 



. I." 



In the ceremony of blessing the Gol<len Rose, it is said 
to be an emblem of Christ, the flower of the field aud the 
lily of the valley, and a sign of the joy of the Church 
triumphant and militant in Uim (Hettinger). The Rose 
IB also an emblem of His Mother, and in this her flower 



' In fashion then aa of a enow-white ruse 

Dieplaj'ed itself to me the Baintly host, 

Whom Christ in big own blood had made hie bride; 

But the other host that 9,ying sees and sings 
The glory of Him who doth enamour it. 
And ihe goodnesa that created it so noble, 

Even as a snarm of bees, that sinks in flowers 
One moment, and the next returns again 
To where its labour is to sweetness turned, 

Sack into the great flower, ihat is adorned 

With leaves so many, and thence reascended 
To where its love abideth evermore. 

Their faces bad Ihey all of living Uame, 

And wings of gold, and all the rest so white 
No snow unto that limit doth attain. 

IjOSOFELLOW. 
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all the saints are united in Paradise, because she, the Mystical 
Rose, is the type of the Church, Christ's Spouse, — Herself 
the true Spouse of the Holy Spirit. 

LSt. Anselm, too, likens the Angels to busy bees in God's 
service, flying between the flowers of earth and the hives 
of Heaven, sweetly disposing all things. >' In a similar strain 
St. Bernard describes the Angels as faithful messengers of 
love between the lover and the beloved, between God and 
His Spouse the Church, bearing vows and bringing gifts; 
and indeed he uses this simile of the bee and the flowers 
in a more sacred sense still : ' The bee is that which feedeth 
among the lilies, that dwells io the flower-bearing land of 
the Angels, Hence it flew away to the city of Nazareth, 
which is interpreted a Flower, and came to the sweet 
smelling flower of perpetual Virginity. Thereon it alighted, 
and therein it rested, and thereto it clung."' There is 
doubtless an allegorical significance in the colours of the 
Angels: the living flame of charity, the gold of humility 
or of incorruptibility, the white of exceeding purity; their 
whiteness is beyond the spotless whiteness of purest snow, 
that is, beyond all purity that man can conceive of, since 
not even the saints can attain to the purity of an Angel 
who has never sinned. Perhaps there is a reference in 
these colours to the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity, 
since Lucifer's three coloured faces are an infernal parody 
of their Divine attributes: the golden wings may refer to 
the Power of the Father, the white to the Wisdom of the 
Son, the flaming face to the burning Love of the Holy 
Spirit. Aaceading and descending, they communicate the 



' ThU quotation, and that on page 235, are from the tranElatioD of 
St. Bernard's praises of the Ble^iaed Virgiu ' arranged and translated 
by n secular priest' under the lh\<i Behold Your Mother (T. Ridiardaon 

& Son, London and Derby, 1888). 
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divine peace and love to the saints ; for the Angels h 
a deeper knowledge of the Divine Essence than the sa: 
(save only Marj% whose knowledge of God surpasses t 
of the Seraphim), and the saints have their accidental joy 
increased from the truths that these Angels impart to them 
from God.^ There is no impediment now to the divine 
h'ght, and all Paradise is absorbed in the vision and love 
of God. 

There is a final invocation for those on the tossing sea 
of human life, that the Trinal light of the One star may 
shine upon its darkness ; there is the last look to Florence 
with its famous irony ; and the poet is absorbed in the glory 
of the celestial Rome of his ecstatic pilgrimage. As the 
barbarians from the savage North were stupefied at tlta 
wonders of the earthly Rome, so Dante from Florence | 
the di\-ine Rome of Eternity : — 

Id, chc b1 divino daH'uiDano, 

All'etenio dal tpmpo ern veuuto. 

E di Fiorcnm in popol giusto o Bitnc, 
Di cbe stupor dorevn ceser compiuto!* 



' Hie function of the Angels in Danle's vision is snalogoiis Co thxl 
of Love, as described by Diolinia in Plato's Sympotium'. 

' He is a great spirit nad like .tU spirits he is inlemediate bet«e«n 
the divine and the mortal. He iiiterprclB bettvepn gods and men, con- 
veying and taking across to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of men, 
and to men the commands and replies of tlio gods; lie is the mediator 
n'ho apuuB the chasm which divides them, aoii lliirefure in him all^ 
bound together." (Jowett's translation). 

' I who [o Uie divine had from the human, 
From lime unto eternity, had come. 
From Florence It) a people just and snne. 
With what amazeneut must I have heea filled! 

Longfellow. 
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Just as Virgil's place had been taken by Matilda in the 
E^artMy Paradise, when the end had been attained at which 
Dante was to &im under his leadership, so here Beatrice 
resigns her office to St. Bernard, now that the term of her 
guidance too has been reached. The imperial authority by 
means of human philosophy led man to blessedness of this 
life; this consisted in the exercise of his natural powers 
and so, in that blessedness, Ihe place of guide was fitly 
taken by Ihe type of the glorified active life (or possibly 
by the priesthood whose functions might fitly be to mediate 
between the Empire and Ihe Church, and whose office in 
other respects might seem figured in Matilda). So here 
the spiritual aulhorily, by means of theology, has led man 
to the blessedness of life eternal; this consists in the frui- 
tion of the sight of God's countenance, and for this fruition 
the place is fitly taken by the type of the glorified mystical 
contemplative. It may well be that St. Bernard ia a type 
of the ecstatic contemplation in Richard of St. Victor's 
doctrine. The glorified active life e.\ercises man's natural 
powers in the noblest way in blessedness of this life, in 
good works and in the virtuous use of earthly things, and 
is more directly ordered to the love of our neighbour: but 
the glorified contemplative life directly and immediately 
appertains to the love of God; it begins on earth in the 
speculation of supernal things, but is perfected and glorified 
in Heaven in the ioimediate intuition of God. This seems 
the more usual view of the symbolism of the substitution 
of Si. Bernard for Beatrice in Dante's final instruction. 
God cannot be seen and known by theology, but by grace 
and contemplation. Excess of charity and the intercession 
of the Mother of Divine Love are needed for the com- 
pletion of Dante's work ; therefore the place of Ecclesiastical 
Authority and its Theol<^ is taken by — 
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Caritjl dt colui, cbe in qucato mondo, 
CoDten)plan<lo, gust?) di qnella pace;' 

by him who was believed to have been inspired by Mtuy 
herself to write fittingly conceruing Her:^ 

£ la Regiaa del cielo, ond'i' ardo 
Tutto d'aiDor, ne faril ogni grazia, 
Pcr5 ch'io sono il euo fedel Bernardo.* 

Barelli has pointed out that these lost aids which Dante 
needs, although derived from the divine science or Theology, 
are yet rather of the heart than of the intellect. They are 
derived from the divine science, since the heart does not 
usually tend towards an object unless first the intellect ia 
convinced of the excellence of it, but they are something 
distinct from that divine science: 'Beatrice has sent me,* 
says St. Bernard. 

According to Professor Lubin, this substitution of Bernard 
for Beatrice signifies that Theology has given place to 
Intuition. Theology is not needed in the Empyrean, for all 
truths are there seen in the immediate intuition of the 
supreme Truth. Glorified contemplation, ecstatic conlempla" 
tion, intuitive contemplation : it seems rather a matter of 
words, and the two interpretations need not exclude each 
other. Beatrice sends St. Bernard to Dante, because it ts 
Theology that predisposes and prepares man for this con- 



' The liyiog 

Charity of the man who in this norld 
By COD templft tion tuted of that peace. 

Longfellow. 
' And she, the Quceo of Heaven, for njiom I bum 
Wholly with loTe, will grant ne every grace, 
Because that I her faithful Beroaid am. 

Ibid. 
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tcmplation and intuition (Lubin). St, Bernard himself teaches 
that God and the blessed spirits can be considered by us 
by opinion, faith, and intuition. In Intuition {inteUfctus) 
these mysterieg are seen manifestly and without any veil; 
intuition is tlte certain and manifest knowledge of invisible 
things, such clear knowledge that there is nothing more left 
to seek of those things about which this intuition is had 
{Dc ConsiderationeV . 3). Therefore here the saint fitly says: — 

A termiDar lo tuo diairo 
Mosse Beatrice mo del luogo mio.' 

Since therefore her allegorical task is completed, allegory 
has ceased as far as Beatrice is concerned, and the real 



Nel trono che i 



i !e 



crowned in her glory with the rays of the light eternal. 
And Dante now at the foot of Madonna's throne, *that 
blessed Queen Mary whose name had always a deep reverence 
in the words of holy Beatrice' {Vita Nuova), addresses 
Beatrice for the last time. In the superb lyrical flight with 
which Dante returns thanks and finally commends himself 
to her, the only vestige of allegory left is that he is thanking 
the woman he had loved, for having taken npon her this 
mystical function in order to lead him from servitude to the 
liberty of the children of God : — 

O Donna, in cui U rain speritnzn vige. 
E che eofiruti per la mia SiOuto 
la inferno lascinr 1» tue vesli;>e; 



' To put Bn end to thj desire 

Me Beatrice hatli sent from mine onu plai«. 
' Upon the tliroae her merits have assigned her. 
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Di tante cose, qunntc io ho vedutc, 

Dal tuo potcre e ^nlla tua bontate 

RlconoE(?o 1a graziH e la virtute. 
Tn m'hai di servo Iratio a libortate 

Per tulte (luelle vie, per tutti i modi, 

Che di ciO f&re nvei U potestate. 
ha lua magnificeDzii in me custodi 

Si cho I'anima mia, che fatta hu Buia, 

Piacente a te dal corpo e\ disnodi.* 

The three closing lines are clearly a prayer for final per- 
Beverance, the same grace that St. Bernard will presently 
implore for Dante from the Blessed Virgin, although the 
OUiiito oddly seems to suppose that Dante prays to Beatrice 
that his soul may remain in Paradise, Her smile and last 
look upon Dante, as she turns back to the contemplation of 
God, show the poet that his hnal prayer is accepted by 
her. AJlegoty is practically over now, and Beatrice is once 
more the woman loved. 

St. Bernard now commences his function of preparing 
Dante for the final consummation of the vision. He must 
gradually prepare himself to behold the Divine Essence, by 
discipline of his sight in first contemplating the glory of 



* O Lndy, thou in whom my hope is strong, 
And who for my snlvation didst endure 
In Hell to leave tlie imprint of thy feet. 

Of wliaUoever things I have beheld, 

As coming from tliy power and from thy goodnMa 1 
I recognise tbe virtue and the grace. 

Thou from a Hlave hast brought mc unto freedom. 
By all those ways, by at! the expedientg, 
Whereby tliou hadel the power of doing il. 

Preserve towards me thy magnificence, 

8o thiLt this Boul of mine, which thou haat heali 
Flesiing to thee be looftened from the body.* 

LONQFI 
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the Baints, and, above all, ihat of Mair, La Ueghia cui 
quexio regno e suddito e derolo. And, indeed, all this part 
of the poem is thoroughly steeped in the spirit of Mary's 
fedel Bernardo, who in one of hia sermons calls her the 
Sinner's Ladder: "vihose top like the ladder which the 
patriarch Jacob saw touched the heavens; nay, passed 
through the heavens, until it reached the well of living 
waters which are above the heavens," and, elsewhere, ' Let 
UB seek for grace and let us seek for it through Morj-; 
for what she seeks for she finds; for she cannot seek in 

So now at Bernard's bidding, Dante lifts up his eyes to 
the ibronc of Mary, In the highest and most glorious part 
of the Heaven of Heavens, Dante sees her enthroned. As 
the east at sunrise, bo here the throne of Mary is brighter 
than all else in Paradise; and, surrounded by a multitude 
of Angels with outspread wings, Dante beholds her inde- 
BCribable beauty and glory. With St. Bernard he is absorbed 
in devout and loving coDteni])Ialion of her, and indeed this 
vision of Mary in the midst of this surpassing light of 
Heaven, in the sunrise of her Son's glory, is a poetical 
rendering of a thought of Bernard himself: — 

• Justly is Mary said to be clothed with the Sun, since 
she has pierced through the exceeding deep abyss of God's 
wisdom, far deeper than could be believed ; so lhat, as far 
BB her condition as a creature will sufl'er, without personal 
anion, she seems to be plunged in the light inaccessible. 
By the fire of that Sun the prophet's lips were cleansed; 
by the same fire the Seraphim arc kindled with love. But 
in a far higher sense did Mary merit, not, as it were, to be 
touched merely on her lips, but rather to be covered all 
over and encompassed by that Ere, and, as it were, to be 
eoobsed therein." 
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Ono of the greatest of modern poets has written in a similar 



Sool, IB it Faith, or Love or Rope, 
TTiat lets me see her alnnding up 
Where the light of the Tlirono is bright? 
Unto the left, unto the right. 
The Cherubim, succinct, conjoint, 
Float inward to a golden point, 
And from between the Seraphim 
The glory issues for a hymn. 



d 



With Canto xxsii St, Bernard commences Dante's fiaal 

instruction — 



AfTetto al buo piacer, quel conteroplantc 
Libero nflicia di dottore aseun^e.' 



To instruct others, as St. Semard himself says, is a 
of the active life, but saints sometimes return from the 
contemplative life to the active for the good of their neigh- 
bours, and this, he rather quaintly remarks, is signi&ed io 
the text of tbe Canticle of Canticles: 'Arise, make haste, 
my love, my dove, my beautiful one. and come." The same 
return from the contemplative to the active life in love of 
charity is indicated in verses 100 — 102 of this Canto. 

St, Thomas has a line sentence upon the same snhject : 
' Of its kind the contemplative life is of greater merit tlian 
the active. But it may happen that one individual merits 
more in the works of the active life than another in the 
works of the contemplative, if through an abounding love 
for God, to the end that His wilt may be fulfilled, and for 



'Ol95 



' Absorbed in his delight, that contemplator 
Aasomed the willing oCBce of a teacher, 

iMnarsu/yx. 
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His glory, this persoo endnree to be separated from the 
sweetness of divine contemplation for a time," 



St. Bernard therefore proceeds to point out the order of 
the saints. Throughout the Rose Iwo descending lines divide 
the redeemed of the Old Testament from those of the New, 
The one line is composed of holy women and passes down 
from the glorious throne of the Queen of Heaven, " blessed 
above all women of the earth;" the other is of holy men, 
passing down from the seat of the Precursor of Christ, 
than whom " there hath not risen among them who are bom 
of women a greater.' 

The motives that induced Dante's selection of the indi- 
vidual saints to form these two lines, are more obvious in 
the case of the women. Eve, Rachel, and Beatrice, Sara, 
Rebecca, Judith, Ruth, and other Hebrew women form that 
line ; St, Francis, St. Benedict, St. Augustine, and others 
not named, the other. Eve, lanio bella, so beautiful because 
created immedialely by God and therefore most pei-fecf, is 
of course the type of Marj-, the second Eve. Thus Ter- 
tnllian says: 'Whereas Eve believed the serpent and 
Mary beheved Gabriel, the fault of Eve in believing, 
Mary by believing has blotted out :" and other fathers 
write in a similar strain. Eve is the Mother of all living; 
Mary the Mother of Him that liveth, and so the Mother of 
all that hve by Him, Also Eve, according to St. Isidore, 
is a type of the Church ; the Church was consecrated as 
Christ's bride by the blood and water that flowed from His 
side as He died upon the Cross, just as Eve was made 
from the rib of the sleeping Adam. Rachel and Beatrice 
are side by side in the third row, for in other parts of the 
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poem they had symbolised Contemplation and Theology, and 
the truths ^hich contemplation beheld in the old law are 
expounded by the Church's theology in the new. Rachel 
too is regarded by St. Isidore as a. type of the Church, 
comprehending the mysteries of Christ by her clear con- 
templatiOD, which the blear-eyed Leah (the type of the syna- 
gogue) could not do. Beatrice's place in the third circle 
ia apparently connected with her mystical relation to the 
number Three, so insisted upon in tho Vila Nuova\ we are 
reminded, too, of the lines in tho same book: — 

La geatil donna, cbe per auo valore 
Fu posts dair allisdimo Signore 
Nel ciet dell' iimiltfile. o\% M&ria.' 

corresponding with the words that St. Bernard had ased 
of her — 

Ncl troDO chc i suoi merti le sortiro. 

So too the pacifiea oriflamma (the ori/lamine being an 
ancient name for the royal standard), the title that Dante 
had applied to Mary, recalls his account of the death of 
Beatrice in the Vita ^tiova : ' Lo Signore della giustizia 
chiam5 quests gentilissima a glonare sotto la insegna 
di quella reina benedetta, Virgo Maria, lo cui uome fue in 
grandissima revercnza nelle parole di questa Beatrice beata. * ' 
Sara, the Mother of God's chosen people, who brought 

' Tliat Indy o( all gentle memories 
Whose new abode 



Lies DOW, as it w 
Among tho poor i 



' The Lord God of Jus 
Himself that she might be g 
Queen Mary, ivhodo n 
of holy Beatrice.* 



IB well ordained of God, 
1 heart, where Mary is, 

BossKm. 
called my mo^t graciooB lady unto 
the hannor of that bl eiwe d 



p had always a deep 
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forth the free children of promise, Is aUo a figure of the 
Church; the Church is in secret the bride of Christ, and 
it is not until the kings of the earth strive to violate her 
that they find that the Church is truly the spouse of God. 
Rebecca again, in her marriage with Isaac, is the type of 
the Church in her mystical union with Christ. Judith, the 
deliverer of her people, is the type of Mary, to whom the 
Church applies the words that Ozias addressed to Judith 
on her return from the camp of Holofernes ; she is also a 
type of the Church, as punishing the enemies of the Faith, 
Ruth, the ancestress of Christ according to the flesh, as 
the woman of another country that married an Israelite is 
a figure of the Church coming from the Gentiles to Christ. 
These, with the other Hebrew women dividing the leaves 
of the Rose, form the bond of union between the Old 
Testament and the New, as ancestresses of Christ or types 
of His Mother and His Church. 

The reasons for the special position of St. Francis, St. 
Benedict, and St. Augustine, in the opposite line, are not 
quite so obvious. Dr. Scartazzini thinks that the line of 
men are those who, in a wa_v, continued the work of St, 
John the Baptist in preparing unto the Lord a perfect 
people : the founders respectively of the poverclli di Crista, 
of monasticism in the west, and of scientific theology. It 
will be observed that immediately next to the Precursor 
of Christ comes His closest and most perfect imitator, in 
whose body were renewed the sacred stigmata of His 
Passion. The alto disio that Dante had expressed to St, 
Benedict, to see him with face unveiled, is here fulfilled; 
and, in connection with the ardent aifection he had shown 
towards that saint in the seventh sphere, it is curious to 
notice that Benedict is here in the third row opposite to 
Beatrice — the Blessed in name opposite to the Giver of 
Ble&sing. The great contemplative monk is thus likewise 
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fitly placed opposite to Kacliel, the type of Contemplation 
itself. 

All the seats of those who believed in Christ to come 
are full alre:idy, there are still vacant plaeea in the other 
half of the Rose; the Qiimber of both will be equal whi 
the celestial garden tihall be tilled : — 



Or mira I'aito proTveder divino, 
Chh I'lino e I'aJtro aflpetto della fede 
^ualmente empierd queeto giardino.' 



ler 

leu J 

4 



This, however, seems a peculiar theory of Dante's own. 
The usnal view is that the blessed after Christ must im- 
mensely surpass in numbers those of the Old Testament, 
since the latter was merely a time of preparation. Sl 
Thomas warily remarks : " Of the number of human creatures 
predestinated, some say it will equal those of the fallen 
Angels and of the whole angelic creation combined. But 
it is better said that the number of the elect who are to 
dwell in bliss in Heaven is known to God alone, as the 
Collect for the Living and the Dead has iL' Dante's view 
may be in part induced by his desire to preserve perfect 
symmetry in his wonderful creation of the snow-white Rose 
of Paradise. 

All round the Rose there runs a further line of division, 
dividing into a lower and an upper quarter each of the 
two great halves of the celestial flower. Above this line 
are those saved by their own meritorious coirespondeoce 
with the divine grace, those who have merited reward by 
right use of their free will; below are the little children 
who, before and after Christ, died before attaining to the 
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use of reason, blessed in this true life not through their 
own merit, but through the merit, of others (Christ or their 
parents), under various conditions in the Old and New Tes- 
taments — conditions which culminate in that of Christian 
Baptism. They were hastened before iheir time to this 
true life, a fcstinata genie a vera rita, and still retain 
the appearance and voices of children. They too are placed 
higher or lower in this Paradise : they have different grades 
of bliss, although, having no free election, they could not 
merit or demerit. Thus there again, for the last time, arises 
in Dante's mind another of those difficulties concerning the 
mysteries of Divine Predestination and the Divine Justice, 
which had been answered, or rather silenced, for him, in the 
lower spheres. How can it be, since they were saved by 
no merit of their own, that they should now hold higher 
or lower degrees of beatitude? Is it by chance or by some 
special favour of God to some, and, if so, how can it be 
just? St. Bernard's answer is in effect the same as Dante 
had received from other saints in the lower spheres. Nothing 
is by chance in Paradise: God wills it so, and what He 
wills is Justice. God gives grace in different degrees 
according to Hie good pleasure, and to this grace the degrees 
of glory correspond. Thus Dante's difficulties concerning 
this insoluble mystery are finally answered: — 

Ch6 per eterna leggo 6 Btabilito 

Qoaotnoque vedi, ei cbo giuatiuDeiit« 
Ci Bi riupoode dnll'anello al dito. 

Lo B,ege, per cui quceto regno pHuna 
In tanto amore ed in lanto dtletto 
Che nuUfl volonti 6 di piO auaa, 

Le menti tult« nel suo lieto aepetto, 

Creando, a eaa piacer di grazia dota 
Ditereameute ; e qui bnBti rcffettb. 
Par. I 
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His difBculty concerning Divine PredestinatioD is 6nally 
answered. For since it had occurred to hica again and 
again throughout the Paradho, it was necessary that it 
should be iioally set at rest in the henvcn where all desire 
is satisfied. Up to this point Dante only has it by faith 
that he cannot penetrate into this mystery. Peter Damiau 
in the seventh sphere had told him that although the /umen 
gloriae enables the saints and Angels to see the Divine 
Essence, yet not the highest of the Seraphim nor the purest 
of the saints can penetrate with intellectual sight into the 
abyss of Divine Predestination. So far he has had only 
faith to satisfy him as to the truth of this statement; but 
now that he himself has been enlightened by that lumen 
gloriae, he finds by proper experience and intuition that 
these limits are prescribed to all created intellect, and thus 
his desire is satisfied — he is at length convinced. 

Now in final preparation for the vision of the Divioe 
Essence comes tho poet's third and most perfect vision of 
Mary, of this the supreme of created things as the final 
Btepping-stone to the vision of the Creator. St. Thomas, 
in discussing the question whether God could create things 
better than He actually has, says that there are three things 
which have a certain e.^trinsic excellence from their relatioa 
to God Himself, and in this way nothing could be created 

Note OD previous page. 

* For bv eternal law has been established 

Whatever thou beholdeat, bo that cloedj 
The ring is fitted lo tho finger here. 
The King, by means of whom this realm repoae* 
In so great love and in so great delight 
That no will venturotli to ask for more. 
In his own joyous aspect every Diind 

CreattDg, at his pleasure dowers with grace 
Diversely; and let here tho efTeot suffice. 

Longfellow. 
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better than t^^: the Humanity of Christ, inasmuch as it 
is united to God, beatitude because it is the fruition of 
God, and the Blessed Virgin because she is the Mother 
of GcmI, Therefore this third vision of her is the prelude 
to the vision of the Divinity. From Beatrice to Mary, 
from Mary to God, such are the spiritual steps of Daote'3 
ascent, 

Bigiiarda omai nella facciu ch'a Crislo 
Pid si eomiglia, cli6 la sua cbiarezza 
Sola ti pu5 disporre a Teder Crislo.* 

It is perhaps another thought suggested by Richard of 
St. Victor: Nee solum per Mariain lux graiiae, sed etiam 
visio Dei animabtts data est in. caelis. Dante turns therefore 
fo her i^ain, and sees her surrounded by the Angela with 
Gabriel— 

lunoniorato A chc par di fuoco;' 

hovering on outstretched wings before her, and all the court ( 
of Heaven responding to his Ave Maria. This vision is 
the most ineSable and the most like to God that bos yet 
greeted his eyes in Paradise. Again be has recourse to 
St. Bernard :— 

alia dottrina 
Dl cului cL' abbelliva di Maria 
CoiDQ del Bule Stella mattutina.' 



' Look now on the fac« ihat is most lite to Christ, for only its bright- 
DflH can dispose thee to nee Christ. Richard of St. Victor tays, * not 
only tiirough Hary i^ tlio liglit of grace, but ereo the viBloa ai Ood 
given to soula in Leaven." In Inferno W. Mary had recommeaded 
Danu to Lucia, the type of Grace Illuminating, 

* 80 enamoarcd that he neems of fire. 

' To the doHMrine of him, who drew light from Miiiy as the morning 
«tar froiD the bud. 
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And Si. Bernard's answer, where he speaks of the snrpassinp 
excellence of this Angel, his exceeding baldex ta and leggiadria, 
who was chosen by God to announce to Marj' the message 
of the Incarnation, does indeed closely correspond to his 
own doiirina in one of his sermons, where he inteq>rets the 
name Gabriel as ' strength of God ', and points out how 
this Archangel was found to be of such great excellence 
among Angels as to be deemed worthy of such a name and 
such an embassy. 

St. Bernard has now but little further instruction to give 
Dante as to the order of the celestial Rose. It has been 
already seen how, by making the glory of the blessed take 
this form of a Rose, which is also the emblem of Mary, 
the poet to some extent identifies her glory and triumph 
with that of the whole Church Triumphant. It has boen 
well said that the poet has by this means impressed the 
form and name of the Bel Fiore upon all the saints of 
Paradise. The same writer (Capri in Omaggio a Dante) 
points out that the arrangement of tliis Rose of the blessed 
forms a kind of glorious mantle, sweeping down from where 
the Madonna is enthroned and embracing all the leaves of 
the sacred Flower: he regards it as based upon the text 
in the psalms, * The Queen stood on thy right hand io 
gilded clothing, surrounded with variety." 

That Mary was the type of the oniversal Church was a 
doctrine usual with Catholic theologians. Vie seem, however, 
to have here at least a trace of a further piece of symbol- 
ism peculiar to Dante. The analogies between the earth ly 
Kome and the celestial Rome are obvious, since the i 
»i patria are — 

Senza fine civi 
Di quella Roran onde Crtsto h Bomuio.' 



* For evenoore citixens of that Borne of which Christ ia Bomaa.fl 
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end at every turn in the Paradtso such Roman references 
are obviously introducet]. But, for Dante, Rome is not only 
the seuX of the Churcb, but also of the Empire, aod thus 
the great saints in the Empyrean are — 



I gr»n patrici 
Di qneslo jcnperio giustiwimo e pio.' 

N^or is it uninlentional that the word Augusta should here 
be applied to Marj', as in Canto xxx. the title aiigusto 
to the soul of the Emperor Henry VU. This view, ihat 
Dante to the doctrine of his Church's theologians that makes 
the Blessed Virgin the type of the universal Church has 
added a peculiar sj'mboliam of his own connected with the 
universal Empire, is strikingly confirmed by a well known 
and beautiful passage in Book IV of the Convito, where 
the poet strives to show that Rome was ordained by God 
to be the seat of the universal Empire: — 

* The immeasurable Divine Goodness, wishing to bring back 
to Itself the human creature, which by the sin of the trans- 
gression of the first man had become separated from (Jod 
and unlike Him, it was decreed in the most high and most 
uuiteil Divine Consistory of the Trinity, that the Son of God 
should descend to earth to bring about this reunion. And 
since at His coming into the world it behoved not only the 
hcBvi-ns, but the earth, to bo in the best condition, and the 
beat condition of the earth is under a monarchy or one 
Prince, thei-efore Divine Providence ordained the people 
and the city wherein this should be fulfilled, that is, Rome 
the glorious. And because the hostelry which the celestia^ | 
King was to enter should be most pure and most immaculate. 
a most holy race was ordained, of which, after many worthy 
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ones, was born a woman belter than all the real, who should 
be the chamber of the Son of God, And this race was 
that of David, from which was bom the confidence (Oaldcxxa) 

and honour of humanity, that ie, Mary And it was at 

one and the same time tliat David was born and that Rome 
was bom ; that is, that ^neas came from Troy into Italy, 
which was the origin of ibc most noble city of Rome. 
Thus the divine election of the Roman Empire is made 
very evident by the birlh of the holy city, which was eon- 
lemporaneous with that of the root from which sprang the 
race of Mary."' 

Perhaps therefore, in this celestial Borne of eternal felicity 
and harmony, Danle would ^ec in its most glorious Queen 
two types united, the Church and the Empire, the two 
ideals of his religious and political faith ligured in Her 
who had taken pity upon him as he wandered lost nod 
guideless in the dark wood, and who has been described 
by an illustrious Dante scholar as la motrice di tutta la 
visionc Daniesca. 

Indeed, throughout the final scene of the Paradtso, there 
are many reminiscences of the opening scene of the Inferno. 
Nearest to Mary, on the right and left, are Adam and St. 
Peter; beeide them are Moses and St. John the Evangel- 
ist, and opposite sit St. Anne and Si. Lucy: Luciii che 
mosse la ttia donna, Quando chinavi a ntinar Ic dglta* 
Thus the three donne benedette of the second Canto of the 
hiferno have been at length seen in their glory, Beatrice 
seated with the ancient Rachel as Vii^il had said. And 
just as, in Dante's farewell to Beatrice, the terrible expe- 
riences from which she delivered him are alluded to, so 



' Miaa K. BiLiaau's traneluion. 

* Lucia who moved ihy \&Ay, when t 

nd thy browB. Far. xiiii. 187. 
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the nostra procella of Par. sxxi, 30. recalls the acqua peri- 
gliosa of Inf. J. 24., the poet now praying God to succour 
those who are in the same plight as he was then. Thus 
also in the wonder of the barbariaos at the splendour of 
Borne, and io the exquisite reference to the pilgrim from 
Croatia at (he sight of ihe Veronica (ftr?-. xxsi. 103-108), 
there are very litely reminiscences of the Jubilee which iu 
Dante's poetic fiction, as perhaps in reality, was the epoch 
of his conversion to God, as allegoricaliy signified in the 
first two cantos of the Inferno. 

But the vision is drawing to a close, even as Dante's 
life was as he wrote, so let him finally turn to the con- 
templation of the Prima Amore, first asking grace from 

GrHzU da quella che pub atutarij,' 

and following St, Bernard's prayer with his heart. Again 
Ihe words are, roost fittingly, almost taken from the mouth 
of Bernard himself: ' With all the tenderness of our hearts, 
with all the love of our inmost hearts, with all our vows 
and prayers, let iia turn to Her.' 

The famous address of St. Bernard to the Blessed Virgin 
holds the same place of su|>reroacy in poetry as does the 
Madonna di San Sisto among paintings. Setting forth at 
the outset the predestination of the Virgin Mother from 
Eternity to bring the Redeemer into the world, her office 
of love and hope to heaven and earth, her infinite escel- 
lence and dignity, her power and never falling love, St. 
Bernard implores of her grace for Dante to rise to the 
\'ision of the Divine Essence now, in ecstatic contemplation, 
and then for his final perseverance, that on his return to 
earth her loving protection may still follow him and 
strengthen him gainst the assaults of passion, until the nube 

' Grace from Her who ctm aid thee. 
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consiglio, 



) Fattore 
ua fattura. 






di sua mortalita be finally disaipated and he rejoice once 
more io this supreme vision for all Eternity. The byinn 
might be talcec terzina by terzina so as to show how 
Dante has made the doctrines of St. Bernard and other 
Cathohc theologians live with a new life in bis immortal 
Bong, but it is, after all, better comprehended, not with the 
aid of the cold light of dogma, but with the silent language 
and simple atfection of the heart. 

Vergine Madrc, figlia del tuo Figlio, 

Umile cd alta pifl chc c 

Termiue 6s80 li'etemo e 
Tu ee' colei cbe I'ur 

Nobilitaatt A, cbo ii hu( 

Nod dindegab di (arai ei 
Nel venire tuo ei raccese I'ai 

Per Io cui caldo nell'ete 

Coal £ genninato questo liore 
Qui Bci n noi meridiana face 

Di caritate, e giuso, inCra i mortali, 

Sei di speranza fontaoa vivace. 
Donna, aei tan to graade e taoto vali, 

Che qua! tuoI grazia ed a tc dod ricorre. 

Sua disianza vuol volar Aons'ali. 
La tua benigoitA non pur boccoito 

A chi domanda, ma roolte fiate 

LiberamentQ al dowaodar procorre. 
In to miiwriuordia. is Ic pietatc, 

In to magniSceaza, In te e'aduna 

QuantuDque io crcatura 6 di bontaM. 
Or questi, che dail'iiifimH lacuna 

Ueir univeiBo infin qui ha vcdute 

Lo vile iipiritali ad una ad una, 
Supplies a te, per grazia, di virtuto 

Tanto cbe poa»a con gli occht levarei 

Pii) alto vereo rultima salute. 
Ed io, che luai per mio reder Don aroi 

Pill uh'io fo per Io Buo, tutti i miei preghi 

Ti potgo, e prego che non eieno scani. 
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Pefdife ta ogni nnbe gti dklcgiii 

Di ma moitalili eoi pre^ tool. 

8i die fl aomino pnoer gli d dirpiegliL 
Adoot ti prego, Ttpgina ciie pocM 

Ci5 die ta Tudi, die cc mmii aani, 

Dopo Umto Toder, |^ afletd siioL 
Yinca tna guaidu i morimenti nmani; 

Vedi Beatricg oon qnaati bead 

Per li miei pR^ ti diindon le manL 

Par. xxxiiL 1.' 

*Thoa Virgiii Mother, dao^fcer of thj Soa, 

Humble and high beyond all other creature. 

The limit fixed of the eternal coonael, 
IhoQ art the one who eodi nobility 

To human nature gare, that its Creator 

Did not disdain to make Himself its creatore. 
Within thy womb rekindled was the love. 

By heat of wfaidi in the eternal peace 

After sach wise this flower has germinated. 
Here onto us thoa art a noonday tordi 

Of charity, and below there among mortals 

Thoa art the liring foantain-head of hope. 
Lady, thoa art so great and so prevailing. 

That he who wishes grace, nor mns to thee, 

His aspirati<His without wings would fly. 
Not only thy benignity gires succour 

To him who asketh it, but oftentimes 

Forenmneth of its own accord the aftking. 
In thee compassion is, in thee is pity, 

In thee magnificence; in thee unites 

Whate'er of goodness is in any creature. 
Now doth this man, who from the lowest depth 

Of the universe as far as here has seen 

One after one the spiritual lives, 
Supplicate thee through grace for so mudi power 

That with his eyes he may uplift himself 

Hi^er towards the uttermost salvation. 
And I, who never burned for my own seeing 

More than I do for his, ail of my prayers 

Proffer to thee, and pray they come not short, 
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Mary accepts Ihe prayer, and turos her eyes to the Eternal 
Light in interceasioti. And, id response to that iDterccssion, 
the vision of the Divine Essence, in which consists the last 
and perfect happiness of the human intellect, is gradually 
vouchsafed to Dante. Now that he is approaching this end 
of all desires, of a necessity the very ardour of desire must 
die away within him; for the end of all desires is that 
Universal Good wliich sets the will of man to rest, and that 
Universal Troth which completely Eatisfies the intellect. 
Happiness is perfect good which entirely appeases desire; 
otherwise it would not he the last end, if something still 
remained to be desired. When man has gained his last end 
he remains at peace with hia desires at rest. His sight 
becoming pure enters more and more by infused grace into 
the Light Divine, which is Truth in its Essence, and of 
which the light of man's reason at its highest is hut a faint 
reSected ray. But neither speech nor memory can follow 
this vision, which grace has granted beyond the natural 
powers of man. Though the vision was but as a transitory 
dream, yet something of the joy, the sweetness of divine 
love which is consequent upon the act of vision, still re- 
mains in the poet's heart; and he implores grace from the 
Supreme Light that he may leave the world some faint 
notion of what he saw, not now to gain the poet's crown, 



That thou wouldst scatter from him ever; cloud 
Of hig mortslity »o with thy prayers, 
That the Chief Pletwure be to liim displayed. 

Still farther do I pray tfaec, Qaeen, who cunst 
Wbate'er thou wilt, thflt eound thou mayst 
After eo great a vision hta nfiectiooB. 

Let thy protection conquer humao movemeota; 
See Beatrice and all the blessed once 
My praycre lu eecxind clasp their hands to thee! 
host 
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nor for any hope of fame or reward, but solely for the 
benefit of his fellow men and the greater glory of God: — 

O Bomma Luce, che taDto ti lev! 

Dai ooDcetti mortali, alia mia meate 

Bipresta nn poco di quel die parevi; 
£ £a* la liagua mia tanto possente, 

CSi'iiDa favilla sol della tua gloria 

Fossa lasciare alia futura gcnte; 
Ch^ per tornare alquanto a mia memoria, 

£ per Boaare mi poco in questi versi, 

Fid si conceperil di tua vittoria.^ 

Uniting his intellectual vision to the Divine Essence, it 
becomes (in the phrase of St. Thomas) the intelligible fomi 
of the intellect, and in that divine light he sees all that a 
spirit may see by this immediate intuition, — 

Tanto, che la yeduta vi consunsi.' 

In it he sees the exemplar^ the type of all creation, — all 
created substances with their qualities, their different modes 
of being, their functions; and how they are all bound up 
into the beauty and wonder of God's Universe, the form 
that makes that Universe like to Him: the whole bound 
with love into one ineffable golden volume. 

' O Light Supreme, that dost so far uplift thee 
From the conceits of mortals, to my mind 
Of what thou didst appear re-lend a little, f/ 

And make my tongue of so great pujaauu^ c^OCU^' 
That but a single sparkle of thy glory 
It may bequeath unto the future people; 
For by returning to my memory somewhat, 
And by a little sounding in these verses. 
More of thy victory shall be conceived! 

Longfellow. 
' *8o that the seeing I consumed therein,' that is, so that I saw 
all that I could see therein. 
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Nel Buo profoodo vidi che e'lnterna, 
Legato con smore in im volume, 
Ciit che per TuniTerao ei Bquadema; 

Sustanzin ed accideute, e lor costume, 
Tutti conflati iusieme per lal modo, 
Che ci5 ch'io dico & un semplice lume. 

Lb forum univetaal di queato nodo, 

Credo uh'io vidi, perchfe piil di lu^o, 
Diceodo queato, mi gento ch'io godo.' 

Sustanxia ed accidente e lor costume, that is, evei 
conceivable by thought as capable of existence in itself 
(substance) or only in something else as a mode of being 
(accident) ; e lor costume, apparently the properties 
mutual relations of all created tbioga. 

Immovable in his vision, the intensity of cootempUl 
increaseo. The poet's mind and will are completely absorbed 
in contemplation and love of the Supreme Good. * When 
the soul,* says Richard of St. Victor, "has begun through 
pure understanding to pass out of itself, and entirety to enter 
into that brightness of incorporeal light, and to draw some 
taste of the intimate sweetness that it sees in Its depths, 
then indeed in this excess of the mind that peace is found 
and obtained which is without disturbance or fear, and there 
is silence in heaven, as It were for half an hour, eo that 
the soul of the contemplative may be disturbed by no tumuli 
of discordant thoughts" (/>e Extern/inatiane Mali. iii. 18.) 

' I BBw tbnt in iw depth far down is lying 

Bound up with love together in one volume. 
What through the universe in loaree ii^ scattered; 
Substance, and accident, and their operations. 
All interfused together in such wise 
That what I speak of ie one aimple light. 
The miiveraal fashion of tbia knot '^ 

MethinkH I enw, aince more abundantly 
In aaying this 1 feel that I rejoice. 

LOBOr£LLOW. 
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A quel la luce cotal ei diventa, 

Che voigerai da tei per altro aiipelto 
i, impoBsibil die niai ni consenta: 

PeT<> che il ben, ch'£ del yolere obbietto, 
Tntto B'nccoglie in lei, e fuor di quella 
E difeCtivo ci& che 1) i perfello/ 



* The perfect happiness of man consiets in the vision of the 
Divine EBsence. Now it ia impossible that any one seeing 
the Divine Essence should wish not to see it : because every 
good gift which one is willing to go without, is either 
insufficient, so that somelhing else more sufBcing is sought 
in its place, or has some inconvenience annesed to it, 
whereby it comes to escite disgust. But the vision of the 
Divine Essence fills the soul with all good things, since it 
aniles to it the Source of all good' (St, Thomas. I — 2. 5, 4. 
Aquitias Elkictis). Thus, of his own free will, no one will 
forsake this perfect happiness, nor can he who enjoys it 
fall into any fault, since rectitude of will necessarily follows 
upon the vision of the Essence of God. 

Bnt there is yet a further progression. In the Divine 
Eneoce Dante has seen the type of creation, now he must 
behold the Creator. There is no change whatever in the light 
upon which he is gazing, only, as he gazes, his own power 
of iotellectnal sight is supernaturally enlarged; the divine 
light seems to his sight to grow more manifest, because 
that sight itself has changed by increased virtue: — 



' In presence of that light one such becomes, 

That to withdraw therefrom for other prospect 
It is irapoMibJe he e'er coii«entj 
Becnuee the good, which object ia of will, 
1h gathered all id this, and out of it 
That b defective nhich is perfect tliere. 

L0H0?KLL0W. 
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Non perchfe pifl ch'un scmplice Bembinnte 

Fosse nel vivo luroe ch'io mirava, 

Che tfll ^ ^empre qual era davaote; 
Ml per ia vistu cbc ^'avvHlorava 

In me, gunrdundo, una eoln parreuza, 

Mulaadom' io, a me si travagliava.' 

He beholds therefore the mystery of the most Blessed 
Trinity, and how the Divine Nature is united to the Human 
in the Person of the Word, In the profound and clear 
subsistence of the Supreme Light {oce substance — unity in 
Eascncc), appeared to him three circles of three colours 
(distinctness in the Persona) and of one dimension {una 
coTiiwenza~ec[us.\iiy in the Majesty), And one seemed 
reflected from the other, and the third like flame proceeded 
equally from both the reflecting and the reflected. Similarly 
the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity are indicated in 
his last ejaculation to the Light Eternal: — 

O luce etema, che aula in te siili. ^^M 

Sola. t'lDtendi, e, ila le inl«lletu ^J 

Ed intendente. te ami ed arridil' ■^ 

The circle which appeared as reflected sbownd within 
itself the human form — del suo colore stesso mi parve pinia 



' Not becauae more thtia one unmingled «eniblatice 
Was la the living light on ivhivh I looked. 
For it is always what it was before; 
Bnt through the light, that fortified itmlf 
In me by looking, one appearance ooXy 
To mo nafl ever chnnging na I changed. 

LOKOFBLLOW. 

' O Light Eternal, sole in thyself that divellcRt. 

Sole knowest thyjielf, and, knotvo unto thyeelf 
And knowing, \tt\-eaX, and smileat on thy^lF! 

Ibid. 
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(fella nostra cffifje,* of the same divine colour because, in 
the union of the Divine Nature with the Human Nature 
in Christ, both remain complete in the unity of ihe Person 
of the Word Divine. Then as finally the poet strives to 
comprehend yet more of the mysterj" of Ihe Divinity, how 
and why human nature is united to the Word, a sudden 
ray of divine Hght penetrate? bta mind, enabling him to 
see as much of so inscrutable a mystery as can be permitted 
to any created intellect even in the Beatific Vision. 

Ma non cran da cid Ic proprie penae, 
S« noD cbc la mia mente fu penxMsa 
Da un fulgore, in che sua rogtia veane. 

All'atts fantasia qui maacA possai 

Ma gitk Tolgeva il mio dUiro e il vclle, 
SI come raota ch'egual mente i moBna. 

L'Amor che muovo il bo!b e I'Rltre stelle,' 

Thus then the vision ceases, to be renewed the second 
and final time that Dante is to ascend the stairway of the 
Eternal Palace, ceases with the poet's desire and will 
moving in perfect harmony with the will of God. He is 
united to God by charity, to God who is the ultimate end 
of the human mind, and thus his mind has attained its 
perfection: for, umimquodtjiie dicilur esue perfsctum, in- 
quantum attingit proprium finein, qui est ultima rei per- 



I 
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. vcrj colour it appeared to me painted with our 



' But my own wioga weiu not enough for this. 

Had it Dot been that then my mind there smote 

A fljub of liglitniitg, wherein came \l» ivjah. 
Here rigour failed the loftf fantaaj : 

But now was turning my desire and will, 

Even a9 a wheel that equally is moved, 
The Love which moves the sun and the other sl&n. 

LONQFELLOW. 
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fectio, ' each thing is said to be perfect inasmuch as it 
attains to its proper end, which is the ultimate perfection 
of the thing." The perfection attained to in the close of 
the vision is the perfection which St. ThomaB describes as 
absolute on the part of the person loving, in that the whole 
power of his afiection is ever absolutely fixed upon God : 
but this is a perfection that is only possible in the essential 
or literal Paradise, Therefore the perfection of charity to 
which Dante has actually attained to in his poem is that 
which is possible to have in this life, in the allegorical or 
moral Paradise, — the charity which excludes from the bean 
not only all that is contrary to chanty, but also all that 
hinders the entire concentration of the heart upon God 
(Siunma ii — 2.184.2). It is a glorious foretaste upon earth of 
the Beatific Vision in Paradise. 'To that Beatific Vision,' 
so Benvenuto da Imola piously concludes his commentary, 
' May He bring us all in patria, who deigned to bring this 
most fortunate author thereto in via; to whom is honour, 
glory and perpetuity, for ever and ever, Amen. 

Deo Oratias.' 



Chapteb vn. 

DANTE'S LETTEES. 

Such were his words. It is indeed 
For ever well our singers should 
Utter good words and know them good 

Not through song only; with close heed 
Lest, haying spent for the work's sake 
Six days, the man he left to make. 

BossETTi, Danie at Verona, 

In this age of destructive and sceptical criticism, it is growing 
dangerous to speak of any of the letters ascribed to the 
divine poet as having really come from his pen. That 
Dante did indeed write many letters, and that these were 
noble in tone, eloquent in diction and eminently characteristic 
of the man, we know from the testimony of Dante's con- 
temporary, the Florentine chronicler Giovanni Villani, and 
from that of his earliest biographers, Boccaccio and Leonardo 
Bruni, who had before their eyes letters which have not 
come down to us and of which they sometimes give us 
very tantalizing hints in the way of fragments. Regret for 
the very scanty knowledge that we have of Dante's corre- 
spondence is heightened by the character of the little that 
is still left us, and by comparison of its minute quantity 
with what remains in this kind from Dante's successor 

Petrarch. In striking contrast to the immense mass of 

»7 17 
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epistles in verse and prose, in which Petrarch reveals so 
much of his own personality and admits us into his sur- 
roundings and the life of his times, there are only sixteen 
letters that have ever been even indirectly ascribed to 
Dante, besides one or two doubtful passages from others ; 
and, of these sixteen, only eight admit of serious discussion, 
whilst the authenticity of only two or three can really be 
regarded as approaching to anything like complete freedom 
from suspicion. 

The starting point of all study in this matter is the 
following well known passive in Villani's Chronicle where 
he speaks briefly of the life and works of his exited fellow 
citizen and neighbour Dante Alighieri, on the occasion of 
the latter's death:— 

* He wrote amongst others three noble letters. One of these 
he sent to the rulers of Florence, complaining of his najust 
exile. Another he sent to the Emperor Henry when he 
was besieging Brescia, rebuking him for his delay in almost 
prophetical language. The third was to the Italian Cardinals, 
during the vacancy after the death of Pope Clement, urging 
them to unite in electing an Italian Pope. All were in 
Latin with lofty diction and with excellent sentences and 
authorities, which were much commended by the wise and 
understanding. ' 

The Florentine poet, AQtonio Pucci, in his Centiloquio, a 
kind of poetical paraphrase of Villani's Chronicle, writes in 
a similar strain of Dante's letters, which he seems to errone- 
ously suppose to have been written in Italian : — 



Foi tre PUlole fece copioee 

Pure in volgar, coa tunto intendimento, 
Cbe forae moi noo for b1 belie prose. 
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L'unn mnudft In FireoKe al Ifeggimento, 
Moairando cb'era seoza colpa fuore 
Oi caaa sun, focendone lameato. 

L'allra mandB ad Arrigo Imperatore, 
Exaendo a Brescia, quaei profetAndo, 
Che 1a aua staasa dod era il migliore. 

£ poi la tena, la Chiesa vacando, 
Mandi) a' Cardinali italiani, 
Di Papa Italian tutti pregando. 

Le qua' venendo allc discrete mani, 

Fur commendate aasai, se ben discemo, 
Da que' che avevan gl'intelletti sani.' 



Of these Ire nobUi pistole, which Villani names, there 
was up to the end of last century only known an Italian 
translation of the letter to the Emperor. In addition there 
existed an Italian version of a vury similar production, not 
mentioned by VUlani, written on tie same occasion, but 
slightly earlier : * To all and each of the kings of Italy and 
senatore of the blessed City, as also the dukes, marquises, 
counts and people of the same, the humble Italian Dante 
Alighieri, Florenline and unjustly exiled, prayeth peace* : 
that is, urges submission to Henry. It is generally known 
simply as the Letter to the Princes and People of Italy. 
There was likewise the Latin text of that famous Epistle to 
Can Grande della Scola, dedicating the first part of the 



' It would be needless to add a triLnslation bb Pucci's lines are 
merely fl paraphrase of the passage already quoted from Villaui. 
Antonio Pucci was bom at the banning of the 14th century and 
was sllU liring in 1373, wheo he abrupti; ends his CcntUaquio by de- 
claring himself (in a sonnet) aa too old and weary to proceed. In his 
55th Canto he treats of Dante, following in the main Vilisni, but add- 
ing a vision of his own in which the seven sciences are weeping over 
the poet's bier. Pucci is decisive upon Dante having been at one 
part of his career a Guelph ;— 

Ed era Ouelfo o noo fu GhibelUno. 
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Faradiso to him, and fumishuig a most interestiDg commentary 
upoQ its first Canto. As we have already seen, this letter 
had been ascribed to Dante from the time that Filippo 
ViJlani, the nephew of the great chronicler and the succeeeor 
to Boccaccio in hia professorship at Florence, had lectured 
upon the Divine Comedy towards the end of the fourteenth 
century ; but the question of its autlientlcitr is one of the 
most difficult problems in the study of Dante's works. 
Moreover there were extant, and had been first published 
in 1719, the two Latin Eclogues, two charming pastoral 
letters written in hexameters, to Giovanni del Vii^ilio, 
which, although not mentioned by Giovauni Villaui in the 
list of Dante's writings that he gives us in the Chronicle, 
were well known to Boccaccio. Then, during the first half 
of the present century, others came to light. The famous 
Letter to a Florentine Friend, full of burning indignation 
and indignant refusal of the profi'ered amnesty with its 
d^ading conditions, was discovered: * This is not the way 
to return to my country, Father. If by no honourable way 
an entrance can be found into Florence, therein will I never 
enter. Can I not from any comer of the earth behold the 
sun and the stars?' Then followed the original Latin text 
of the three letters mentioned by Villani, and others too, 
more or less doubtful, until the first complet« edition of the 
Epistles of Dante published in 1842, exclusive of the two 
Eclogues, contained fourteen. But in the course of lime 
these letters have been taken away from us a^ain. one by 
one, and the delicate fabric of their authenticity powdered 
to atoms beneath the sledge-hammer blows of more modem 
critics. Upon the whole, this is a very satisfactory result. 
We can well spare that odd letter to Moroello Malaspina 
with its queer confidence of a not very inspiring love 
intrigue ; that preposterous account of an altogether impossible 
embassy to the Venetians on behalf of Guido da Polei 
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the lord of Ravenna, will certainly not be missed ; and even 
the letter to the poet Cino da Pistoia, full of warm friend- 
ship and consolation from one noble exile to another, and 
discusBing the question of how one passion replaces another 
in the heart of man, can be abandoned without much regret. 
But of late grave doubts have been thrown even upon the 
letter refusing to enter Florence upon shameful conditions, 
that letter which has been called Dante's Apologia pro 
vita sua, that splendid utterance of the alma sdegnosa which 
all readers of English poetry know and love in Dante 
Soesetti's paraphrase: — 

This Dante writ in aasner thus, 

Words such as these: 'That clearly they 
In Florence rouat not have tu say, — 

The man abode aloof from us 

Kigh filteen years, yet lastly skulk'd 
Hither lo caodleshrift and mulct. 



•That he was on 


e tlie Heavens forbid 


To traffic in 


Ood' 


justice 


sold 


By market-w 


eight 


of eartliJy gold. 


Or to bow down 
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the lid 




Of steaming 
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BO be 


Made clean of manhood's 


obloquy. 



' That aince no ga(« led, by God's wilt. 
To Florence, but the one whereat 
The priests and money-changers sat, 

He still would wander: for that still, 
Even through the body's prison-bars, 
His Boul possessed the sun and stars.* 

Yet the difGculties which prevent its being accepted as 
genaine seem almost unsurmuuntable, and it now stands 
onder strong suspicion of being a mere fabrication upon 
the basis of Boccaccio's narrative. 

e thus left with seven letters; the Epistle to the 
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Princes and People of Italy, the Epistle to the Florentines 
and that to the Emperor Henry VTI (ail three written ia 
1311, the first year of the Emperor's Italian expedition); 
the Epistle to the Italian Cardinals (probably written in 
1314); the rather doubtful Letter to Can Grande della Scala 
(1318 or 1319); and the two Eclc^es to Giovanni del 
Vii^ilio, which were clearly produced between 1319 and 
1321, the year of Dante'e death. The genuineness of the 
Epistle t« the Emperor is alone practically undisputed. 
The letter to Can Grande has always been doubtful, and 
it is now suggested that there is not sufficient evidence to 
support the authenticity of the Eclogues and the letter to 
the Princes and People, and that the two other lett«rs which 
seem to correspond with Villani's statement may in reali^ 
be mere forgeries, cleverly constructed upon the basis of 
his Chronicle to supply the want occasioned by that rery 
statement. Nevertheless, whatever may be held concerning 
tiie letter to the young lord of Verona, there can really be 
very little doubt about the two Eclogues, and the probability 
in favour of the authenticity of the other three epistles is 
so strong as practically to amount to certitude. 

It will thus be seen that Dante's genuine letters — or 
those that we shall venture to regard as genuine — fall into 
three classes, which correspond to their chronological order 
of production. First come four letters in prose, dealing 
with the two burning political questions of his times ; upon 
these follows a composition which is practically a philoso- 
phical and critical treatise assuming the epistolary form; 
and finally, in the strongest possible contrast to these, are 
the two pastoral Eclogues, addressed in a halt playful tone 
to the young Bolognese scholar. In some respects it is a 
happy circumstance that these should be the sole remnants 
left to us of Dante's correspondence; for they treat of no 
trivial or unworthy matters, but give us a certain represei 
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tion of the man and of his life-work. The first group 
deals with the two chosen ideals of his heart, at definite 
moments when they seemed about to be actually eSected 
and become living realities for Italy and for ChriateDdom, 
the restoration of the Empire and the purification of the 
Church. The poet's spirit is bitter within him as he writes 
these letters. The moment passed away, and the ideals 
faded out of the regions of practical politics and possible 
fulfilment. He tnrns now to another line of action, and, in 
the next letter, we 6nd him interpreting his own great poem, 
the immortal work in which Dante strove to do for man 
what Emperor aud Pope had failed lo accomplish — 'to 
remove those living in this life from their state of misery 
and to lead them to the state of felicity,' Then lastly, 
when the great work of his life was drawing to a close, 
the Eclogues give us a bright and almost peaceful picture 
of his latest days, when most of the bitterness had passed 
away, and show how much calmer Dante's fierce spirit be- 
came towards the end of hia life, 

A mediseval Latin letter is, even at its best, a somewhat 
laboured and disappointing aifair. The four letters of the 
first group are practically tour glorified political pamphlets, 
on Henry VITa romantic invasion of Italy to reassert the 
decadent power of the Holy Roman Empire, and on the 
Babylonian captivity of the Popes at Avignon. In each 
letter Dante's burning passion and intense enthusiasm ie 
manifest; they are full of his yearning for return to Florence 
and his indignation at the injustice which he and others 
have met with, of his ardent hopes for Italy and for Rome, 
his worship of the Empire, his devotion to the Church. 
' Not by the grace of riches, " he cries in one, ' but by the 
grace of God, I am what I am; and 'the zeal of His house 
bath eaten me up'.' But, in the somewhat barbarous and 
latlj obscure language that he adopts, Dante seems 
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ever, as it were, a captive in ao uoknown land ; that mighty 
spirit is ever striving to burst asunder the fetters of clumsy 
mediieval Latin that bind him, and to soar aloft into the 
pure ether of Italian poetry. If only Dante bad written 
his letters in simple Italian proae, as in his own Vita 
Nuova and Coiimio, or as St. Catharine of Siena wrote 
her letters not many years later, these four compositions 
would have been priceless treasures indeed. Even in their 
present form there are occasionally passages full of the spirit 
of true and stirring poetry, though frequently merely echoed 
from the Vulgate. It is with the exultation of an oppressed 
patriot in the approach of a longed-for revolution that the 
first letter opens :— 



* Lo, now is the acceptable time in which the signs of 
coDGolation and of peace are rising. The dawn of a new 
day shineth, before which the darlcnesB of long calamity is 
passing away. Already a quickening breeze doth blow from 
the orient; on the horizon the sky is blushing red, tilliog 
the people with joyful expectation. We too shall see the 
looked-for joy, who have long passed the night in the 
desert; for the Sun of Peace will arise and Justice will 
revive in his dawn. All that hunger and thirst will be 6Ued 
in the light of his rays, and they that love iniquity will be 
confounded at the face of his brightness. The strong lion 
of the tribe of Judal^hath mercifully hearkened, and, taking 
pity upon the wail of universal captivity, hath raised up 
another Moses who will deliver his people from the burdens 
of the Egyptians and lead them into a land flowing with 
milk and honey. Rejoice then, Italy, for thy spouse, the 
consoladou of the world and glory of thy people, the most 
clement Henry, Augustus and Ciesar, is hastening to the 
nuptials. Dry thy tears and put awa^ the signs of mourning, 
O most beautiful one ; for be ia near who will deliver the< 
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Dante had basteoed back to Italy (roni Pahs, to extdt in 
the coming triaiDph of the cause and in the aolicipaiioa of 
bis own return to Florence. It was in the seeming glory 
of this new day that he walked as he cmnpoeed the three 
letters ; — to the Princes and People of Italy, urging them 
to arise and go forth to meet the King that God had given 
them and that Peter had blessed; to the Florentines, no 
longer craving permission to return, but taunting them with 
their coming destruction and fiercely esulting in their supposed 
inability to withstand the imperial arms ; and lastly to the 
Emperor himself, aiging him to advance without delav. 
They throw a vivid light upon this chapter in Italian history, 
and make us realise what the failure of Henry's enterprise 
meant to such Italians as Dante. They are full of his 
favourite ailments for the divinely instituted Roman Empire, 
sanctioned by Christ Himself at His Birth and Passion; 
his cherished ideab of Csesar and Peter, their power 
bifurcating from God as from a single point, gain new force 
now that they seem at last to have entered into the field 
of practical politics. Reason and Authority seem now like 
avenging angels hovering over the imperial host and pointing 
the way to Rome, already chanting the song of victory. 
Curio is no longer a sower of sedition, as in the Inferno, 
but an enlightened patriot for urging Casar on against the 
Republic. The golden bird of God, the sacrosanct sign of 
the Empire, has started again upon its triumphant course, 
irresistible in might ; all Italy shall hear the thunder of those 
outspread wings as it sweeps on towards the eternal City, 
and Florence shall surely fee! ila beak and claws on the 
way. Let the minister of God, the son of the Church, the 
promoter of Roman glory, delay no longer in Lombardy 
when all the earth is awaiting him, but let him march 
onwards and smite the accursed city of Florence, from 
whence proceeds all the op|)osition to the imperial majesty. 
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Yet a cloud of doubt aeems hanging over this last letter 
aod already threat^DiDg to obscure the sunrise; already bis 
first eager cry, * Behold the Lamb of God, behold him who 
takelh away the sius of the world, ° has yielded to a half 
doubtful repetition of the words of the Precursor : ' Art 
thou ho that art to come, or look we for another?* Still 
it is in accents of hope that the third letter ends, as tba 
firat had begun, — ^of hope, both personal and national: — 

' Delay no longer, great child of leai. Take confidence 
from the Lord God of Hosts in whose eight tiiou dost act, 
and lay low this Goliaih with the ehng of thy wisdom and 
the stone of thy power; for, in his fall, night and the shadow 
of fear will cover the camp of the Philistines, they will fly 
and Israel be Uberated. Then will our stolen heritage, for 
which we have incessantly grieved, be entirely restored to 
us. And whereas now, like exiles in Babylon, we weep 
when we remember sweet Jerusalem, so then, as citiEeos 
and breathing in peace, we shall recollect in joy the miseries 
of confusion.* 



But the dawn was delusive ; the day was brief, and, wbea 
the sun sank all too soon, the night set dark and stormily. 
Within the third year Henrj" of Luxemburg was de^d, and 
Dante once more a homeless fugitive with a renewed sentence 
of death upon his head. A mystery surrounds this portion 
of his life. It was on April 16th, 1311, that he had directed 
the letter to Henry from ' Tuscany near the sources of the 
Arno", presumably from some castle io the Casentino, and 
nothing is known with any certainty of what became of 
Dante in the downfall of the imperial cause, until he appears 
at Ravenna towards the close of his days. In the interval 
he may have been with Uguccione della F^giuola, and 
perhaps again with Can Grande della Scala; he is supposed 
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to have visited Pisa and Lucca; but it is also possible, 
even probable, that in his first bitterness of despair he 
retired for a time into that lonely Apennine monasteiy, 
Santa Croce di Fonte Avellana, and thence gazed forth 
upon a desolate world. There is a well known reference 
to this convent in Canto xxi. of the Paradiso^ with that 
yearning look towards Florence from which he was now 
more than ever shnt ont: — 

Tra due liti ditalla surgoD saasi^ 

E Don molto distaDti alia toa patria, 
Xante che i tnoni aasai suonan piil baasi, 

E huino on gibbo che si chiama Catria, 
Di sotto al quale ^ conaecrato un ermo, 
Che saol eaeer dispoeto a sola latria. 

Par. xxi. 106.* 

It may have been from this watch-tower of contemplation 
that Dante saw the death of Pope Clement Y in 1314. 
A long vacancy of the papal chair followed. Very early 
in this interregnum Dante again seized his pen and wrote 
the letter to the Italian Cardinals, who, with others of the 
sacred Collie, were assembled in conclave at Carpentras 
in Provence. The ideal Emperor, the subject of his former 
epistles, had lamentably failed in his attempt to heal the 
wounds of Italy before she was ready : might not deliverance 
now come from an ideal Pope, if such a one could be found, 

* Between two ahoreB of Italy rise cliffs. 

And not far distant from thy native place, 
So high, the thondera far below them aound, 
And form a ridge that Catria is called, 

'Neath which is conaecrate a hermitage 
Wont to be dedicate to worship only. 

Longfellow. 
Some writers pot Dante's yisit to the monastery at a later date, and 
one or two deny that he erer was there. 
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an Italiau, who would return to Kome and so restore one 
of her luminarieB to the Et«mal City? At present tlie 
whole world seemed to Dante as in bia youth Florence bad 
been after the death of Beatrice, widowed and despoiled 
of all dignity: quasi vedova e dispogliata di ogyii dignitade. 
Then, as he tells us in the Vita N^wva, be had written to 
the chief persons of the city — ai primripi della terra — a 
letter touching somewhat upon its condition and b^inning 
with certain solemn words of Jeremias. The same words rose 
to the poet's memory now that Ilome lay eimiiarly widowed 
and despoiled, for not only was the imperiaJ throne empty, 
but the spiritual guide of the De Monorchia, the allegorical 
Beatrice, seem^ dead, or at least hidden for a time in the 
darkness an^cfcirruption of Avignon ; and, taking them as 
test, he wrote to the ' chief centurions of the Church Mi- 
litant', to the Italian Cardinals, a most noble lett«r: 



' Quomodo sedet sola civitas plena poputo; facta est qtiasi 
vidua domina gentium. When the cupidity of the Phari- 
sees disgraced the priesthood of the old law and brought 
ruin upon the chosen city of David, God inspired the god- 
like mind of a prophet to weep again and again in these 
words for holy Jerusalem. Now we, for whose salvation 
Peter was bidden to feed the holy sheepfold, we with Jere- 
mias, not in mere imitation but with the same grief, ore 
forced to mourn for Rome widowed and deserted— for Rome 
to whom, after the splendour of so many triumphs, Christ 
by word and work confirmed the Empire of the world, and 
which Peter and Paul consecrated as the apostolic seat by 
the sprinkling of their own blood. 

* The impious mock at our Sabbaths, and false prophets 
declare that your wilful choice of evil was inevitable. You, 
the chief centurions of the Church Militant, have neglected 
to guide the chariot of the Spouse along the manifest f 
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of the Crucified, and have dra^;ed it out of the track like 
the false charioteer Phaethon. You should have lUumiDated 
the flock foliowing you through the forest pastures of this 
peregrination, but yo\i have drawn it with yourselves to the 
brink of the precipice. You have turned your faces away 
from the chariot of the Bride, like the men that were shown 
to Ezekiel with their backs to the temple of the Lord. 
Ye despise the fire sent from heaven, where the altars smoke 
with strange tire which was not commanded; ye seU doves 
in the temple and traffic in sacred things. But beware o£ 
the scourge of litlle cords, beware of the fire from the Lord 
that destroyed Nadab and Abiu, and do not tempt the 
patience of God who awaits your repentance. Ye have 
been parties in the sio of Alcimus with Demetrius.' 

• Perchance you will indignantly ask, who is this man 
that in spite of the fate of Oza dares to put forth his hand 
to the ark, as though it were falling? Verily, of the sheep 
of Jesus Christ's pastures I am one of the least ; I abuse 
no pastoral authority, for I have no riches. Not then by 
the grace of riches, but by the grace of God I am what I 
am, and ' the zeal of His house hath eateu roe up.' Of old 
the divine praises sounded from the mouths of sucklings and 
infants, and the man born blind confessed the truth in 
spite of the Pharisees. Nor can any one reproach me with 
the guiltj' presumption of Oza ; for he put his hand to the 
ark, but I only attend to the oxen that are kicking and 

' At Aldmum cum Demdrio eonatnsittia. Alcimus ia Cleneat V ; 
Demetrius, Philip the Fair. * And Demetrius Bftt upon the throne of 
his kiDgdom, and there came to him the wicked lud ungodly men of 
Inael; and Alcimoa was at the bead of them, who desired to be made 
high priest . . . and the wicked Alcimus be made high priest and he 
cammAnded him to take revenge upon the children of Israel' (I J/a- 
diabtu 7.). Dante eimilarly finds tj'pes of Pope Clement and King 
Philip in Maebabetg U in the persons of Jason and Antiochos {Inf. 
xix.). 
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dragging it away from the right path. May He help the 
ark, who opened His saving eyes upon the toeaing abip. 

' Are ye not ashamed that, out of so maoy false shepherds 
and BO many neglected sbeep, only one faithful voice should 
be beard in this death of Mother Chorch, and that of a 
private person? Each one, even as you have done, has 
taken to wife covetouaness, she who is never the mother 
of piety and justice, aa charity, but ever of impietj- and 
iniquity.' The lives of the clergy make manifest the result; 
almost alt are veritable children of the daughters of the 
horse-leech. The great Doctors are thrown aside and only 
tbe writers of decretals studied; for those sought God as 
their supreme end, but these get livings and benefices. And 
do not flatter yourselves, fathers, that I stand alone in this 
and that the rest of the faithful will always endure it in 
silence nor render testimony to their Maker. The Lord 
liveth, and He who moved the tongue of Balaam's ass is 
the Lord also of modem brutes. 

' May ahame induce repentance and amendment. And 
in order that this amendment may be effectual and permanent, 
restore Rome from what she now ia, deprived of both her 
luminaries, sitting widowed and alone, to that ideal city of 
Rome which we have conceived in our minds. I speak 
above all to you who as children knew the sacred Tiber. 
For although the Latian Capital is t^ be piously loved by 
all Italians, ye above all are bound to worship her who are 
Eomans by birth. If the misery of this present time fills 
all Italians ^vith grief and shame, still more should ye blush 
and mourn who were the cause of this her eclipse. It will 
indeed be amendment, although a shameful scar wiU be left 
branded upon the apostolic see, if all ye who were the cause 



' Of. htf. I. 100 where Dant« eays of the Lupo — 

Holti Bon gli oninuli, a cui n unmoglia. 
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of this wandering from the path, unanimously and manfully 
do battle for the Spouse of ChriBt, for the seat of the 
Spouse which is Rome, for our Italy, and indeed for the 
whole community of voyagers on earth. Enter gloriously 
upon the conflict which has already begun and upon which 
all eyes are fixed, so that ye may hear the Gloria in 
excelsis resound, and the disgrace of the Gascons, who lusted 
to usurp for themselves the glory of the Italians, may 
stand as an example to posterity throughout all future ages.' 

The powerful and eloquent composition, of which the 
above is partly a paraphrase and partly an abridgment, 
has certainly more claims to the title of Dante's Apologia 
pro viia nua than has the far more doubtful letter containing 
the refusal of the amnestj-. One of its passages was after- 
wards quoted by Petrarch in hie famous Canzone to Cola 
di Rienzo. It is eomplementarj' to the De Monarchia and 
Dante's writings on behalf of the Empire. The supposed 
Ghibelline, who had striven so ardently with his pen for 
the inviolable eternal Rome of the successor of Ciesar, is 
now found breaking a lance for the no less sacred Rome 
divinely established as seat of tlie successor of Peter^ 



^^Rln 



U'siede il 



del niaggior Piero ; 



le poet had sung in the second Canto of the Inferno. It 
completes the ideal Rome of Dante's conception (as be 
himself implies): Rome the seat of Pope and Emperor, of 
man's spiritual and temporal guides alike, from whom as 
from two suns both paths, the earthly and the heavenly, 
shall be illuminated tor mankind,— in short, the ideal set 
forth in so many passages of the Divine Comedy. Dante's 
own attitude towards the Church and her rulers finds the 

set expreBsion here, that Church which he loved more 
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int«DseIy and with almost fiercer devotion, as he saw her 
spotted with corruption and disgraced by the lives and 
conduct of those who sat in her highest places. It is not 
the ark, but the unruly oxen, with which he concerns himself; 
but it must be admitted that the hand he puts out to steady 
them contains a stinging whip for their correction, and he 
is fond of lashing those labouring oxen even to excess! 

There is a famous episode in the Paradiso which, with 
its probable allegorical significance noted to some extent by 
Benvenuto da Imola, should be set side by side with this 
letter. It occurs just after the description of the monaateiy 
of Santa Croce at the end of Canto xsi. and beginning of 
Canto xxii. In the seventh Heaven St. Peter Damian has 
rebuked the luxurious lives of the Cardinals and prelates — 

O pazienza, cbe tanto eoetieni ! 



* O patience of God to endure bo much ! * The other 
contemplative spirits join with him in invoking the Divine 
vengeance upon such unworthy pastors, and their cry is like 
thunder, stupefying Dante with its terrible sound, for these 
spirits are united with the angelic order that moves this 
seventh Heaven, the Thrones, the very mirrors of the terrible 
judgments of God. It is doubtless the same thought as here 
in this letter: " Beware of the scourge, beware of the fire front 
heaven, and tempt not the patience of God.* Oppressed 
with terror at the outcry of these saints against the vices 
of the pastors of the Church, Dante turns to his guide 
Beatrice as a child to its mother, and she reassures him. 
Taking Beatrice as representing both Theology and the ideal 
spiritual guide of the De Monorchia, the allegorical meaniDg 
apparently is that, himself seeing the wickedness and cor- 
ruption of the Popes and prelates, reading too in the writings 
of Peter Damian of even worse things in his time, and 
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finding these scandals confirmed in the books of so man; 
other holy writerB, Dante was assailed with doubts as to 
the truth of the faith that he held, bat yielded his own 
judgment to the authority and theological teaching of the 
Church. Benveniito, who calls this ' a pleasing fiction of 
our author* and regards Beatrice as a symbol of Theologjr 
or of the Holy Scripture, gives a somewhat analogoua 
ioterpretatioD : 

* This is a pleasing fiction of our author, for verily the 
mind of every wise man is often much stupefied when he 
considers what holy doctors have said concerning the vices 
of prelates ; and it seems a wonderful and horrible thing 
that God, who rules all, governs justly, and only wills what 
is good, should tolerate such deeds. Nevertheless in this 
perturbation of mind he has recourse to Beatrice, that is 
to Holy Scripture, which demonstrates to him how God in 
His providence permits these things for many causes, although 
man cannot see all; for often, on account of the sins of 
the subjects. He permits bad pastors and hypocrites to rule." 

Besides throwing light upon several minor points in the 
Divine Comedy, this letter to the Cardinals very clearly 
shows Dante's own position in the ranks of the Prophets. 
Be would regard himself as the Jeremias of the new law, 
and claims to take the same stand for Rome as Jeremias 
did for Jerusalem, now that the seventy years' slavery to 
tiie King of Babylon was to be repeated in the seventy 
years' practical subjection of the Papacy to the French at 
Avignon. There is a distinct analogy between the letter 
from Dant« in Italy to the Cardinals at Carpentras and 
the letter which Jeremias sent from Jerusalem to the captives 
in Babylon, in spite of the strongly contrasted contents and 
the different objects that the two writ«r8 had in view. 

18 
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I Almost at the opening of each there comes the solemn 
warning against false prophets : ' Let not your prophets that 
'. in the midst of yoa and your diviners deceive you. 
For they prophesy falsely to you in my name: and I have 
not sent them, saith the Lord ' (Jer. xxjs. Vulgate), Macli 
of the first Canto of the Divina Commcdia is based upon 
the prophecies of J ere mi as, or at least offers analogous 
features. The slumber from which Dante has awakened, 
the mountain at whose foot he has arrived, have their 
prototypes in Jer. xxxi — " the beauty of Justice, the holy 
mountain " and * I was, as it were, awaked out of a sleep and 
I saw ' (verses 23 and 26) ; although, but for the Divine Mercy 
and the three gracious Ladies that aroused him, Dante's 
slumber would have rather resembled the everlasting sleep 
of the sinner (Jer. li. 39), and his attempt to ascend the 
mountain, repulsed by the three beasts, is a practical illustration 
of the words of the Psalmist : ' Who shall ascend into the 
mountain of the Lord, or who shall stand in his holy place P 
The innocent iu hands and clean of heart, " For the poet 
was not yet one of these. Those three beasts that drive 
him back are clearly derived from the flfth chapter of 
Jeremias, ' A lion out of the wood hath slain them, a wolf 
in the evening hath spoiled them, a leopard watcheth for 
their cities * : a derivation which makes it difficult to accept 
unreservedly the ordinary interpretation of these beasts as 
luxury, pride and avarice, in spite of the almost universal 
testimony of Dante's earliest commentators.' Possibly the 



' Dr. Bcartazzini regards them aa representing incredulity, pride, and 
fabe doctrine, bat other pttseagee in the Dirine Ooniedy wrtninly justify 
the more uauai interpretation of tho leopard and the wolf. Savoonrola 
in hia trattaio on the government of Florence sbowe that if a tyrant 
has pride, luxury and avarice, he has virtually all the sios of the irorld. 
The Fleeh, the Worid and the Devil, ia aJso an interpretation supported 
by an early commentator, tt is needless to say thai until the e 
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same chspter afforded the germ of Cacciaguida's JujuDctioa 
to his descendant in Paradiso xvii. : ' I will go therefore 
to the great men and will speak to them ' (Jer. v. 5). Bante 
likewise is to address himself mainly to those in high 
places and to exemplify his teaching from the fate of famous 
souls, Vanime die son di fama note: — 

QnesU) tuo grido farj come venlo. 
Obe le piQ alte cime piCI peicuote; 
E d?) Don fa d'onar poco argomento.' 

Par. xvii. 133. 

So too, again and again, does Dante sternly and bitt«rly 
repeat in other words the Prophet's text (Jer, xsiii, 15), 
'From the prophets of Jeniaalem corruption ia gone forth 
into all the land" : — 



Ch& In Tostra h 



1 il mondo attrlatB, 



' Because your avariee afflicts the world ' {Inf. six,). The 
full signiBcance of the symbolical episode of the Harlot 
and the Giant in Canto xxxii. of the Purgatario is seen by 
comparing it both with the Apocalypse of St. John and the 
prophecy of Jeremias. 

The influence upon Dante of his Hebrew prototype is 
strongly marked in Canto xxvii. of the Paradiso. Indeed 



last oentun' do one imagined that the three beasti stood for Florenoa, 
Fruice and Borne, althoagh some germB of rach an interpretatioD may 
be found ID BeaveDuto'e connecting the wolf with the avarice of the 
prelatOH of the Church. 

' This cry of thine Hhall do as doth the wind, 
Which uniteth moet the most exalted summits. 
And that is no slight ajgument of honour. 

LONO FELLOW. 
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the text of the whole Canto Jb surely Jeremias vii. 17 — 
* Seest thou not what they do in the cities of Juda and ia 
the streets of Jerusalem ' ; and where St, Peter, glowing red 
with celestial indignation, rebukes his unworthy successor, 
his triple repetition of il luogo mio, my place that has been 
usurped, // btogo mio, il luogo mio, il luogo mio, recalls and 
was probably suggested by Jcr. vii. 4 ; * Trust not in lying 
words saying: The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, it is the temple of the Lord.* In many other 
passages of this Canto the resemblance to the utterances of 
Jeremius is obvious. For instance, Si. Peter's deounciatioa 
of the bishops of the separate dioceses — 



Id veeta dl pastor lap! rapaci 
Si veggioD di quussil per tutti i pascbi. 



'In garb of pastors rapacious wolves are seen from 
above through all the pastures * evidently imitates 
opening of the Prophet's chapter xxiii. " Woe to the pastors 
that destroy and tear the sheep of my pasture' ; and the 
promise of succour from God which follows, and Dante's 
perpetual hope of a deliverer to come, correspond with 
Jeremias' prophecy in the same chapter of the just branch 
that the Lord will raise up to David. Even the concluding 
injunction of St. Peter to Dante, to conceal nothing of what 
he has heard and seen, is an echo of Jer. xxvi. 2, with its 
admonition from the Lord to His prophet not to leave out 
one word ; and at the very end of the Canto, when Beatrice 
prophesies of the roaring of the heavens to usher in die 
change of fortune, — 

Huggeran b1 queati cercbi Bupemi, 

we are again reminded of Jeremias (although similar 
. are familiar enough in Joel and others of the_ 
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prophets) : * The Lord shall roar from on high and shall 
utter Bis voice from His holy habitation.* 

This letter also illustrates Dante's attitude towards another 
and more modern kind of prophet, the followers of the 
Abbot Joachim. Joachim himself had vigorously assailed 
comiptioQ in high places of the Church, and had regarded 
himself as having a special gift from God to interpret the 
prophetical books of the Scriptures, ivith special reference 
to the history of the Church ; and it is well known how 
the adherents of this extraordinary mystic had filled Italy 
with their prophecies concerning the Church, and the Papacy, 
France and the Empire, to which latter power they were 
entirely hostile. Joachim himself was supposed to have 
prophesied that France waa the reed that should pierce 
right through the hand of the Pope who leaned upon it, 
and the assertions of his followers in the same direction 
might certainly appear to have been partly fulftlied by the 
continuance of the Papal exile at Avignon. ' Thy prophets 
have seen false and foolish things for thee: and they have 
not laid open thy iniquity, to e.tcite thee to penance: but 
tbey have seen for thee false revelations and banishments.* 
Although perhaps suggested by the Lamentations, Dante's 
words in this epistle concerning false prophets, 'crude 
prophets that assert as necessary what ye have deliberately 
chosen by misuse of your free will," would certainly seem 
to be a hostile reference to these prophecies of the later 
Joachimists. It waa not to justify their assertions that these 
things had come to pass. Dr. Dollinger has regarded Dante 
himself as, to some extent, an adherent of this sect: * Dante 
was a Joachimist, but after his own eclectic fashion, with 
.the reservation which his favourite doctrine of the divine 



* Hw BCtaal wonJB tire, Aatronomi quidam et crude propManUa na- 
1 atserjtni, quod, male iwt liberlate arbllrii, tligere maluiilu. 
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right and calling of the Empire rendered indispensable. 
He has pointed out that man)' of Dante's more mysterious 
utterflDces, such as the Veltro and the citiquecento dieci e 
cmqve, may be derived from Joachim and his followers, 
who taught that a new dark-robed order was to ariae, a 
spiritual power in the period of the Holy Spirit, who would 
abstain from worldly possessions and convert and regenerate 
mankind. The later followers of Joachim believed too in 
an Emperor to come, who should punish France and the 
Papacy, but this Emperor himself would be no deliverer 
but a cruel oppressor." Certainly Dante's judgment upon 
the Calabrian Abbot himself is a highly favourable oi 
is in the heaven of the Sun in the second circle of 
doctors by the side of St. Bonaventura, as one 



Di gpiriU) profetico dotato, 



endowed with prophetic spirit. It is, however, perfi 
clear that Dante's admiration for the man himself did not 
extend to his followers. Id the same Canto (Par. xii.), St. 
Bonaventura rebukes Joachim's Franciscan admirers in the 
person of Ubertino da Casale, a friar who headed the 
spirituals, the party among the Franciscans who held by 
the doctrines of Joachim and desired to draw still tighter 
the severe rules that bound the members of the order. 
Dante probably intended t o at once expr ess his belief in 
Joachim's own sincerity and repudiate the exaggerated tenets 
of his later adherents. He makes Bonaventura couple this 
Fra Ubertino with Matteo d'Acquasparta, the lax Fran- 
ciscan Cardinal whose endeavours to interfere with the 
government of Florence were successfully resisted by Dante 



1 

a not I 



' DfiLLUJGES, DaMc as a Prophet (gtudiM in European ] 
* Ibid. Cf. also DdiXDJOER's Propheeies and the Proph^io 8 
the CArwtMD Bra, 
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in his prioiate, and in part led to his exile; neither from 
Casale nor from Aequasparta will the true follower of St, 
Francis come {Par. xii. 124). 

Like the letters on the Emperor's expedition, so this on 
the papal election ends in hope, in hope which was not 
fulfilled in the poet's lifetime. The Italian Cardinals entered 
into the strife, but were worsted by tlie violence of the Gascon 
party, and, when the interregnum ended, there was another 
French Pope upon the throne of Peter and the chariot of 
the Bride remained at Avignon. It is not certain that 
Dante's letter ever reached the conclave, but there was one 
man among the Italian Cardinals — Napoleone Orsini, to 
whom Dante's exhortation was specially addressed and whom 
he admonished by name in the letter — who seems to have 
risen to the situation and even caught a spark of Dante's 
own fire. Orsini's letter to King Philip, upon the state of 
the Church on the death of Pope Clement, is a noble and 
zealous production, not nuMorthy of Dante himself, full of 
righteous indignation at the corruption and simony which 
disgraced the Church, and of sincere self-reproach for his 
own share in the election of that pontil}', ardent for Home 
as the only rightful seat of the papacy and for the election 
of a just and holy Pope to reform the Church. Like Dante 
he renews for Rome the yearning lament of Jeremias over 
Jerusalem. * Let us elect a Pope for the Church who 
will show himself a true vicar of Clirist, Otherwise the 
Faith and the Church will be ruined, and we shall be re- 
puled guilty of the blood of all souls."' Yet hist or}' was 

' NeHpoleonia de Ureinis CardiDRlie epietola ad Phiiippum B^;em 
Fraocoram de statu B'^manee Ecclesiie poei obitum ClemeDtis V. 
(Baluxiufi, l'H(f Biparuni Arfttionensiurn. T&ria, leSi). Tliere are Home 
striking points of resemb!iuic« between thia letter and Dante's to the 
Oariinab. 
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to show, not tbe inspired Florentine poet, nor the patriot 
Roman Cardinal, but the Bimpte maidec of Stena, the dyU 
daughter Caterioa Benincasa, by her influence leading t 
Pope back in triumph to the Eternal City. 

In the letter to Can Grande, Dante turns from thei 
political and ecclesiastical themes to the more purely ideal 
and peaceful world of literature. The bearing of the contents 
of that letter upon the Paradiso, and indeed upon the general 
interpretation of the Divine Comedy, has been already touched 
upon. There is one very noteworthy passage which should 
be taken, not in a merely general sense of mortal unworthiness 
to enter into celestial things, but as a very frank and distinctly 
personal utterance of Dante himself. In the Convito (1. 2.), 
while condemning the speaking of oneself in liWrature, 
Dante declares it to be lawful in certain cases of necessity, 
as to dispel calumny, or for the purpose of instructing and 
edifying others by our own example, as in the case of St. 
Augustiue with his Confessions. It is evident, from the 
Convito, that Dante feared that his own personal reputation 
was not such as to justify his standing forth as a teacher 
of truth and a proclaimer of justice; and that thought is 
etill with him here. Haunted by an apprehension lest his 
former mode of life, for which Guide Cavalcanti had rebuked 
him in a well known sonnet, and which he had recorded 
with repentance in his conversation with Forese Donati in 
the Purgatorh, should lessen his power of impressing the 
world with the ^ealit^- of his divine mission, he had tried 
in the Convilo to throw an allegorical veil over one part 
of the past; but now, towards the close of his days, he is 
absolutely open in his confession. If the invidious do 
not believe in the power of the human intellect to so soar 
aloft and transcend human conditions, as was needed^for 
Buch a subhme vision as this, let them read the examples 
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eited from Scripture and the treatises of Richard of St. 
Victor, Bernard, and Auguatine. But, perhaps, it is only 
the personal unworthineas and sinful life of the author 
himBeli that makes them still doubt:^ 

■ Si vero in dispositionem elevationis tantae propter 
pecc&tum loquentis oblatrarent, legant Daniel em, ubi et 
NabuchodoQoaor invenient contra peccatores aliqua vidiase 
divinitus, oblivionique mandasse. Nam 'Qui oriri eolem 
sunm facit super bonos et malos, et- pluit super justOB et 
iDJOBtos ', aliquando misericord iter ad conversionem, aliquando 
severe ad punitionem, phis et minus, ut vult, gloriam suam 
quantumoumque male viventibus manifestat.'* 

We are thus clearly justified in taking the first two 
cantos of the Inferno as an allegory of Dante's own con- 
version, as well as the more general and universal allegory. 
Whatever his actual faults had been, they were clearly well 
known, and a bitterer sting was added to his repentance 
by the thought that his personal reputation would impair 
^■^Vslae of his work for the regeneration of the worlds 

^^^P Me d^DO B cid ah io 06 altri crede. 

Notwithstanding the example of many of the earlier com- 
mentators, it is not for us to inquire precisely bow mach 
of the bitter self accusation which rings through so many 



' E^i^loia Kani % 28. * If, however, bccauae of the Bin of the speaker 
thej atill bark against a condition of such elevation, lot them read 
Daniel, where they will find that even Nabncfaodotiosor by divine 
inspiration bad a vision against sinners which he then forgot. For He 
"who tnaketh Uis sun to rise upon the good and bad, and raineth 
npon the just aod tlie unjust', sometjmea in mercy for converuon, 
severity for punishmeDt, wore aud leei, as He willa, 
) His glory even to those that live ill.' 
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cantos of the poem is persooal, how much allegorical. WIi«a 
Dante kneels in deep contrition before the Angel at tLe 
gate of St. Peter, when he passes through tlie pui^'og fire 
and makes confcsBioo to Beatrice, the personal element 
plays no little part. Yet we have always his own words 
concemiug Vii^il : — 



O dignitoea c 

Come t'h picciol foUo a 



4 



It has been observed that there is no tenderness comparable 
to that of the man who could yet, relentlessly, brand the 
names of so many of his noblest countrymen with everlasting 
infamy in his Inferno; nor is there any humility to equal 
that of the mighty singer who characterised himself as an 
alma sde.gnosa, and whose soul was weighed down by fear 
of the putting torment of the Proud. 



A far gentler strain makes itself heard in the two Eclogues, 
where Dante appears as the father of modem pastoral 
poetry. A young lecturer upon law and a minor poet, Giovanni 
del Vii^ilio, so called from his admiration for him who had 
been so tender a guide to Dante through Hell and Pur- 
gatory, — 



Clericiu Aoniduni, voraljs 



L MHronis, 



fur- J 



bad written to Dante from Bologna a letter in Latin verse 
(though not in the pastoral style), full of admiration for his 
great work, but much regretting that it was being written 
in Italian, since none of that noble band in Limbo who 



O noble conscieDce, and without a etain. 
How abarp a etiDg is trivial fault to Ui«el 

LoKSPKLunr 
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made Dante ooe of themselves, nor even Statiua, had 
written in the vulgar tongue. Let Dante come to Bologna 
to receive the laurel crown, upon which gloriouit occasion 
the younger poet seems to anticipate no little share in the 
function of the coronation. 

It was in answer to this, and another which followed it, 
that Dante, assuming the pastoral style as Titynis, wrote 
bis Eclogues. There are clearer glimpses of his life in these 
than in his prose epistles, in spite of the artificiality of 
their fonn.' They give a brighter picture of the great 
poet's declining years, when the worst of wandering in 
poverty was over and he had at last found a not uncougenial 
refoge at Ravenna. Friends and pupils have gathered round 
him, admirers write to him from afar, while, among the 
ancient graves of Emperors and the mosaic adorned temples 
of primitive Christianity, the majestic old poet-shepherd 
leans upon his stafF, and still gazes yearningly to where the 
Amo flows and Florence stands. He interchanges kindly 
jests with a younger shepherd Melibceus (his fellow exile, 
Dino Perini), and listens courteously to the philosophical 
moralising of old Alphesibteus (Fiducio de' Milotti) con- 
cerning the return of souls to the stars. A loud and 
hearty laugh suddenly rings out, and there are few things 
in literature so perfectly delightful to hear, as this laughter 
for once from the stem poet who had been indeed scorched 
by the * whirring sulphur-spume " of Hell ! For the letter 
from Mopsus (Giovanni del Vii^ilio) has come to old 
Tityrus, and his fellow shepherd Melibceus is very anxious 
to learn what Mopsus wants, and to read the song too. 
Bat good Melibceus is no poet and cannot see the joke 
at aU:— 



.' Of. Oarddoq, Delia Varia Fortutia di Dantt ia his Studi LtOerari. 
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Ille quidem (cupiebat enim coDeciacere cantum), 
Tityre, quid Mopaux, quid vuJC? edissere, dixit. 
Bidebam, Mopse; magis et magia ille premebaL 
VictUB amore gui, postto vix donique risu, 
Stolte, quid inxanis? iaquam; tua ciira capells 
Te potiuB poscunt, quamquam mala cienula turbet. 
Paacua sunt ignota tibi, qusB Msnalus alto 
Vertice declivi celator hoIib inumbrat, 
Herbarum vario florumquc inpicta colore.' 



However, in spite of their fun, when the laughter has 
subsided, Dino and Dante talk over the letter and the 
invitation. Wilt thou never take the laurel crown? Bat 
Dante, though longing still to deck his brow with the 
eacred leaves, trusts not Bologna, apparently because of itt> 
historical hostility to the Empire, and will take the 
secrated wreath only from Florence: — 



I 



Quantee balatus colles et prata Bonabunt, 

8i viridante coma fidlbua pteaa Clebol 
8ed timoam aaltus ct rura igoara dcomm. 
Nonoe triumpbalen melliui pexare (.'apilloe, 
Et, patrio redeam si quaado, abscondere canos 
Fronde sub inaerta solitum flavesccre, Samo?' 



eon- I 



' He indeed, in his desiro to nhare tlie 8oag with me, said, * Tityma, 
what does Mopeua want? Tell me.' I laughed, Mopam; he urged 
me more aud more. At last conquered by love for bim. mj laogbter 
Bcarce raprcssed, 'Foolish fellow, why dost rave?' I said, 'Look 
to thy goats, in spite of scanty fare. The pastures are Doknown to 
thee which Meenalos, that hides the bud, oversbadowa with fail) lofty 
sloping summit, adorned with varied hues of grass and flowen' {ue., 
MelibtBUB does not undeistond allegorical poetry). 

Danie'i first Eciogue. 

• With what bleatiags will hills and meadows resound, if with laurel- 
decked hair I raise from the lyre the pceao faymnf But 1 fear the 
groves and tlie 6elds that know not ibe gods. Were it not betUr to 
crown my locks and hide under the laurel wreAtb my grey hwr, ooov 
golden, whene'er L return to my native Arao? 
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It is the same thought that occurs at the opening of 
Par. XAV., though here an earlier espresaion of it. These 
Eclogues are a valuable commentary upon the latter part of 
the Paradiso. Not only do they treat of the laurel crown 
and Dante's desire to return to Florence, but they point 
to the late dat« of composition of that Canticle. In the 
Bret letter of Giovanni's he suggests some recent stirring 
events to Dante's conBideration as fitting matter for song, 
apparently regarding them as of more immediate importance 
and interest to learned men than the world beyond the 
grave— the death of Henry VU, the great battle of Monte 
Catini in which Uguccione della Faggiuola had routed the 
army of the Florentine Republic and King Robert of Naples, 
a victory of Can Grande delta Scala, and the expedition of 
King Robert by sea to the relief of Genoa. It was appar- 
ently the sublimity of these events, and the reasonableness 
and ingenuousness of his young friend's criticism, that had 
excited Dante's amusement : — 

Et jam multtt tuis lucem Darratibiis oraot. 
Die Age quo pctiit Jovia armiger aatra voUtu: 
Die age quoa flores, qus lilia fregiC srator: 
Die phrygiaa damBB Iflcemtafl deute molosso: 
Die Liguniro monies, et elaesee partheDopteaa. ' 

This last event took place in the summer of 1318. It 
will be observed that, in all the others, Magister Joannes 
very clearly shows hia Ghibelline sympathiea. At this period 
the Paradiso was not completed, and not till then wiU Dante 
aspire to the laurel crown : — 

' And now many great events claim fame in thy verse. Tell with 
what Bight Jove's eagle aouglit the etaiB. Tell of the flowers and lilie« 
thftt the ploughman broke. Tell bow the Phrygian does were torn by 
the Molosaian tooth. Tell of Ligurian mouDtaioH and the fleet of 
PAithenope. Giovanni'g first Eclogue to Dante. 
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Quum mundi circumQua corpora canln 
Aetricolffique meo, velut infora regna, patebnnt, 
Devincire caput bedera lauroque jurabit,' 

and he speaks of settdiag ten cantos to liis young Bolognese 
, &iend — t«D pails of milk fresh from the fairest ewe of all 
his flock — but the cantfls are not written yet, as he is only 
preparing to milk the ewe in question. 

Naturally delighted with the mingling of generous praise 
with kindly banter, (liovanoi answers Dante in a still more 
friendly tone. In his second Eclogue he adopts Dante's 
pastoral manner, and assures him of the enthusiasm with 
which he would be received in Bologna, while he condoles 
with bim in his unjust esile and sympathises with his hope 
of return to Florence: — 



Eheu pulvereo quod atea id tegmioe scabro, 
Et loerilo iDdignana singultee pascua ^'ami 
Bapta tuis gregibus, ingratie dedecae urbil 
0, ai quail do sacros iterum fla?escere canoB 
FoDte tuo videaa, et ab ipsa Ph;l[ide pexoa, 
Quam visendo tuaa l«geteB miraberis ulvasl* 



» ftnnsTBnt " 



The peculiar interest of this passage lies in the apparent 
reference to Dante's wife Gemma as Phyllis, which lends 

' Wben the heavens and tbo atany dwellers ahail be made niaoifedt 
in my song, as dow the lower realms, then will it be well to crown 
my head with ivy and laurel. DatUe'a first Eciogue. 

* ' Ah me] that thou shouldet dwell in squalid hut, 
With duBt o'erlaid, and ehouldst in rigbteouB wretb, 
Mourn for the fields of Amo, fields from thc« 
Stolen and from thy flocks. Ah, deed of ahaniB 

For that ungrateful city) 

Oh, that once more thou might«Bt see thy locks. 
Locks grey and sacred, gain a second youth, 
Grown golden, and be trimmed by PhyUia' *elf. 
How wilt thou then behold with wondering look 
Thy viae-clad cottage! ' 

{GiovannCs second Eclogue, Ptumpt 
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some colour to the pleasant supposition that she ts at least 
included in the ogm cosa diletia piii carametile, which 
Cacciaguida in Par. ivii. tells Dante he will be forced to 
leave. Dante's sons, Pietro and Jaeopo, together with his 
daughter Beatrice were with their father in Ravenna at 
this time, but Gemma, with the other daughter Antonia, 
certainly remained in Florence. It ia, however, probable 
that there was no real misunderstanding between husband 
and wife known to Dante's friends, or Giovanni would 
hardly have ventured upon what would have been a highly 
tactless allusion, unless Phyllis is taken as a mere personification 
of the poet's native city. 

Dante seems already to have been regarded, both by 
himself and by others, as quite an old man ; Giovanni 
addresses him as divine senex and blande senex, and Dante 
responds in the same strain. It is, however, to be remembered 
that, in the Conviio, Dante describes seneitule (old age) as 
the period following after giorentuie (the perfect age), the 
descent of the arch of man's life from the 45th to the 70tb 
year, and be had reached the age of 56 before his death. 
A year is said to have elapsed before Dante answered 
Giovanni with his second Eclogue. It is in the same spirit 
as the first, full of friendly feeling towards Giovanni himself, 
with some more pleasant joking with young 'Melibceus'; 
but still, courteously and finnly, declining to visit Bologna. 
It was only after Dante's death that his son found this 
Eclogue among his father's papers, and sent it to ' Mopsus " 
at Bologna; and the Bolognese scholar read in it the 
pathetic reference to the laurel crown, not of earth, but of 
heaven : — 

Hoc illoBlre caput, cai jam frondator in alta 
Virgins perpetaas featinnt ceroore frondea. 
which Dr. Plumptre in his translation of the Eclogues has 
rendered — 
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Thia honoured bead to gather wreaths for which. 
Wreaths that fade aot, e'en now prepares himself 
The dresser of the vineyard. 

Thus Dante and his young admirer never met upon earth, 
and Giovanni, disappointed in his hopes of assisting at the 
Master's coronation, had to content himself with writing 
his epitaph. 

These two Eclogues, so noble and so kindly, so com- 
paratively free from anger and rancour, should be set 
by the concluding cantos of the Paradiso, and especially 
by that exquisite passage which opens Canto xviii., 
where some bitter thought of vengeance enters into 
Dante's mind, but is instantly dispelled by the words of 
Beatrice: muta pensier, change thy thought. This muta 
pcTisier is doubtless the key-note to the poet's latest years, 
and to this same epoch may, perhaps, be ascribed that sonnet 
addressed to Giovanni Quirino, and so beautifully translated 
by Rossetti in his Dante and his Circle, in which Dante 
rejoices that his bitter rancour is dispelled and that his 
thoughts are already absorbed in the anticipation of Par 

Lo R«, che merta i auoi tiervi a ristoro 

Con abbondaozB, e vince ogoi miaura, 

Mi fa lanciare la fiera rancura, 

E drizzar gli occiii al sommo concistoro. 
E qui pensando al glorioso coro 

De' cittadin della cittade pura 

Laudajido il Creatore, io 

Di piil laudarlo sempre c 
Cbh b'io contemplo il gran premio veoturo, 

A cbe Dio chiama la crigtiana prole. 

Per me Diente altro che qaello si vnole: 
Ma di te, caro amico. si mi daole, 

Che non rinpetti al seoolo fntaro, 

E perdi per lo vano il ben sicnro. 



Appendix A. 

DANTE'S SONl^ET TO GIOVANNI QUIRINO. 

It is to be regretted that the authenticity of this fine 
sonnet — Lo Re che merta i suoi servi a ristoro (xliv. in 
Fraticelli's edition) — is not beyond doubt. If genuine, it 
would be one of the few lyrics which can with any proba- 
bility be referred to the closing years of Dante's life. 
Besides Rossetti's version, there is an excellent translation 
by Plumptre ; and the two are worth comparing. Rossetti's 
is of course more poetical, but Plumptre's has the advantage 
of reproducing more exactly the metre of the original. 

ROSSEm. 

The King by whose rich grace His servants be 

With plenty beyond measure "et to dwell 

Cruains that I my bitter wrath dispel 
And lift mine eyes to the great consistory; 
Till, noting how in glorious quires agree 

The citizens of that fair citadel, 

To the Creator I His creature swell 
Their song, and all their love possesses me. 
So, when I contemplate the great reward 

To which our Qod has called the Christian seed, 
I long for nothing else but only this. 
And then my soul is grieved in thy regard, 

Dear friend, who reck'st not of thy nearest need, 

Keuouncing for sli^t joys the perfect bliss. 

289 19 
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PLUMPTEE. 

The Icing, who doth bis eerrante recompenM 
Id fulle«t measure, heaped aod ruDDiog o'er, 
Bids me m; ranuorotu pride indulge no more, 

And to tlic highest Council look from hence: 

And thinking on the choir of citizens, 
Who in the heavenly city e 
Pr&iBC their Creator, I, i 

Eager to praiM yet more 

For if the future prize I contemplatB, 
To which Ciod calls all bom of Chriatian race, 
Nongbt olso can in my wisheB find a place. 
But much I mourn for thcc, deur frieod, whose fac« 

Tunia Dot to look upon that future »tiite, 

Losing aure good for shows that hope frustrate. 

Like several other sonnets from the same Ambrosian MS., 
this sonnet shows & certain peculiarity of structure which 
ia not often found in Dante's undoubtedly genuine poems 
of this class. It will be seen that in the original, as in 
Plumptre's translation, the rh^'me-atrangement of the sestet 
follows the formula: — 

a — b — b : b — a — a, 

thus ending in a rhymed couplet, a rima baciata. In the 
unfinished De Vutgari Ehqueniia, Dante did not reach the 
point at which he intended to treat of the Sonnet, so we 
have not his own theory of hs ideal gtrocture and rhyme 
arrangement, as we have in the case of the more complicated 
Canzone. In the Vita Wuova, Dante shows a distinct pre- 
ference for three rhyme-sounds in the sestet; out of the 
twenty-three poems which follow the normal sonnet 
structure, there are only three with sestets constructed upon 
two rhymes. Of these three, two follow the arrangement 
expressed by the formula: — 

a— b— a : b— a — b; 
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liilc the other, which is the first sonnet in the Vila Nuova 
deacribiDg the vision which the other poets were to expound, 
exhibits a rather peculiar type of sestet with the rhyme 
arraDgement : — 

a — b— a : a — b — a, 

which was followed by Guido Cavalcanli and by Cino da 
Pistoia is their answers. The structure of the sestet with 
two rhymes and the closiog couplet rhyming with the first 

a — b — b : b — a — a, 

does not occur in the Vita Nuova. Besides the sonnet to 
Giovanni Quirino, there are only five, of the forty-four sonneta 
regarded by Fraticelli as probably genuine, which have thia 
ending a rima baciata. Although the authenticity of none of 
these five is absolutely certain, there is considerable probability 
in favour of several of them being really by Dante. This 
same rhyme-arrangement was frequently employed by Cino 
da Pistoia, and is not quite unknown even in Petrarch; 
out of the latter's 317 sonnets, four have sestets constructed 
upon this two-rhyme formula with a rhymed couplet at the 
close, and one of these is the famous tenth Sonnet of the 
first part of the Canxoniere (or xii, in Signor Mestica's 
Edixione Critica) — Quando fra I'altre donne ad ora adora — 
which expresses the most purely spirilual of Petrarch's 
early conceptions of love. In the particular instance of 
the sonnet to Qnirtno, the rhyme-arrangement may be merely 
due to the fact that it was nTitten in answer to a sonnet 
with its sestet constructed on this principle. ' • 

Giovanni Quirino was a Venetian. Besides the fine ' 
sonnet addressed to Dante (translated in Danle and hit 
Circle), commencing Lode di Dio e della Madre pura, ia 
which he commends Dante's labour to the glory of God 
and of His Vii^n Mother, and which called forth Dante's 
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sonnet in answer, there is another poem of Qoirino^s 
given in Fantuzzi's Notixie degli Scrittori Bohgnesi^ vol. YI 
(Bologna 1788), also relating to Dante and preparing to 
defend his memory against the attacks of the notorious 
Cecco d'Ascoli in his Acerba after the divine poet's death. 
Quirino writes from Venice to Matteo di Metivilla at Bologna, 
and commences: — 

Qui si ragioDE che '1 Maestro Cecco 
Ha fotto un libro reprendente Dante, 
£ chiama lui in molte parti errante. 

' Here they say that Master Cecco has written a book 
blaming Dante and accusing him of many errors," and he 
begs his friend to forward him a copy of Cecco's work. 
From the tone of Matteo's reply, Famoso signor mio 
VenetianOj it is evident that Quirino is a learned man 
whose opinion on the dispute will carry weight. 



K 



Appendix B. 

TWO EABLY INTERPRETATIONS OF THE VELTBO. 

About three years after Dante's death, Ser Graziolo dei 
Bambaglioli, then Chancellor of Bologna, published his 
&moas commentary upon the Inferno. His position at the 
very banning of critical study of the Divina Cammedia 
gives peculiar interest and importance to his attempt to 
' solve the^jperhaps insoluble problem of what Dante really 
meant by his prophecy of the coming of the VeUro, It 
is needless to say that for him the Wolf is Cupidity, 
rtidix omnium matorum^ and that no anticipation of modem 
political interpretations are to be found in his work. 

Molti son gli animali, a cut si ammoglia, 

E piii saranno ancora, infin che 11 Veltro 

Verril, che la faril morir di doglia. 
Questi non ciberii terra n^ peltro, 

Ma sapienza e amore e yirtate, 

E sua nazion saril tra feltro e feltro. 
Di quell' umile Italia fia salute, 

Per coi moil la veigine Oammilla, 

Eurialo, e Turno, e Niso di lemte. 
Questi la caocerii per ogni yilla, 

Fin che VsLYrk rimessa nell* inferno, 

Lit onde inyidia prima dipartilla. 

^, i. 100.* 

* liany are the animals with whom she [the Wolf] weds. 
And more they shall be still, until the Greyhound 
Gomes, who shall make her perish in her pain. 

898 
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Graziolo mentions that a great varietj of views were 
held even then upon these lines {varii varia sentiant), but 
declares that thej ought clearly to be understood in two 
ways, in a divine sense and in a human sense, both of 
which he works out Id detail. In the divine sense, this 
Veltro is that Divine and Ineffable Wisdom, of which it 
is written, ' Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who 
taketh away the sin of the world,* and, "He shall come 
again to judge both the living and the dead * ; and Graziolo 
sees this further conBrmed in the verse about earth and 
pelf, for no man can be tree from sin save the Son of 
God.' He refers this driving back of the Wolf to Hell 
to the Last Judgment, interpreting tra feltro e fcllro as 
inler sceleralos impios el peccatores, these being figured by 
" felt' as an indiiferent cloth, pannits vili.ssimus. In the 
human and more immediate sense, the Veltro is some 
Pope or Emperor, or some other hero who will arise, lofty 
in prudence, sublime in virtue and authority, under whose 
wise and just rule men will walk in the paths of righteous- 



He ghali not feed on either earth or pelf, 

Bat upon wittdom snd on loTe and Tirtue; 

'Tnixt Feltro and Feltro ?hall hie nation be; 

Of that low Italy shall he be the ssTieur, 

On whose account the maid Camilla died, 

Euryalus, Tumua, Nisiu, of their wounds; 

lliroiigh every cit; shall he hnnt her down, 

Until he shall have driven her back to HeU, 

There from whence env; fiist did let her loose. 

The eirlute of line 104 should perhape be rendered Power: power, 

wisdom, lore, being the attributea of the ihree Pergons of the Blessed 

Trinity. To thus write Feltro (or fdtro. as most modem editora do, it 

to take as proved one special interpretation of a rery difficalt qneetion. 



I 



' The line may, however, refer to o 
is not of this worid.* 



' Lord's words to Pilate : * Hy 
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ith, and wickedness will be confounded. ] 
the influence of the heavens this future leader or prince ia 
to come into the world, and cBtablish universal peace 
beDeath his sway, as under Augustus when our Lord was 
bom. In this sense, we are to understand by feltro e feltro 
that this wise and just ruler is to spring from a humble 
stock: 'for since felt is a very lowly material, bo by it ia 
Bgured his parents and race. ' 

This rare medireval puzzle had lost none of its fascina- 
tion when Benvenuto da Imola lectured, half a century 
later: "What then is this Veltro,' he asks, 'about which 
many have said false and frivolous things, and about which 
there are so many contentions and opinions? " Benvenuto 
aptly refers his hearers to Virgil's fourth Eclogue, where he 
speaks of the birth of a child who shall reform the world, 
and beneath whom the golden age will be renewed : — 



Esnd to Purgatorio xzii., where Dante, through Statins, 
renders the lines into Italian: — 

Benvenuto holds that Dante wishes to imitate this Vir- 
gilian passage, and that just as Virgil's lines had been 
interpreted in two senses, the one referring to the nativity 
of Christ and the other to the birth of a child of Octavianus, 
Bo Dante's prophecy of the Veltro is to be anderstood 
both of Christ coming at the day of Judgment and of a 
future Roman Prince, who will reign in all wisdom and 
id punish the avarice of the pastors of the Church. 



Jam redit et Virgo, redeant Saturnia regna; 
Jam nova progenies ctelo dcmittitur alto. 



Sccol si rinnova; 
Toma giuBtizia, e prirao tempo u 
E pn^enie diacendc dnl del duo 
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Benvenuto scorns the Dotion that fdtro c&d possibly refer 
place, Feltre or Montefeltro, and interprets it as the 
heavens; Christ will come in the eky to judge the world, 
and the Roman Prince will be born under a good ood- 
elellation and happy coDJunction of stars. It will be 
observed that this explanation is strongly supported by 
Purgalorio xs., where it is distinctly stated that the 
destroyer of the Wolf is to come through the circling of 
the celestial bodies; and by Purgalorio xxxiii., where 
Beatrice declares that a favourable constellation is at band, 
under which the Messenger of God will slay the Harlot and 
the Giant. The analogy between felt and the heavens 
seems to Benvenuto peculiarly escellent : * It is indeed a 
be autifu l and subtle similitude,' he says; 'for as felt is 
without texture, so is the sky without mixture, since it is 
a simple body." That this deliverer is especially called 
the salvation of Italy, Benvenuto supposes an allusion to 
the Roman Catholic Church, in obedience to whom lies 
salvation, but who should be humble and shut no one out 
from her fold; and in the second sense, to the future Prinoe 
being especially the saviour of oppressed Italy, whose Rm 
should be the seat of Papacy and Empire alike. 

It seems indeed a highly plausible interpretation, 
as Vii^il in bis life had sung of the foundation of the 
Roman Empire, and bad darkly prophesied of the first 
coming of Christ, so now he should in the Divine Comec 
foretell an approaching restoration of that same 
and, at the same time, announce mysteriously the f 
coming of Christ. The whole episode of Statius i 
Purgatorio confirms this. Statius had been converted from 
the sin of Prodigality by a line in Virgil's ^nel4, and had 
turned to Christianity through his prophecy of CbrtBt's 
birth in the fourth Eclogue ; so Dante, in Inferno i., cries to 
Vitgil for help against the she-wolf of Avarice, and, ^ 
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limit to commence under his guidance the journey which 
represents his own conversion to a better life, hears from 
bis lips a prophecy of Christ's second coming. And in each 
case Virgil remained in darknesa, and did not fully know 
the meaning of what he had said. Hia words helped Statins 
and Dante on the road of salvation, but aided not himaell : — 

Faceati como quel che va di notl«. 
Che porta 11 lume retro, e »u> noa giova, 
Sla dopo at fa le petsone dott«. 

Pitry. xiii. 67.' 

There is a further point of the greatest interest In Ser 
Graziolo's explanation of the Veltro, in that he connects it 
with one of Dante's own Canzoni. It is that famous Canzone 
of the Three Ladies (Canzone six. in Fraticelli's edition), 
the authenticity of which, attested to lat«r by Leonardo 
Bruni, is thus rendered certain by the testimony of Dante's 
contemporary. Speaking of the human Veltro, the earthly 
leader to come, under whoso wise and just rule the human 
race will again tuiTi to virtue and truth, Graziolo says:* 
' And this is what our author himself certainly demon- 
strates, in that Canzone of his in the vulgar tongue which 
commences : 

Tre donne intomo ai cor mi son veoute; 

when he mourns and laments in the person of justice and 
other virtues for that they are despised and forgotten, where 
he says: — 



I ' Thou didst u he who ivalketh in tho night, 

Who beara bU light behind, which helps him not. 
Bat wary makes the pereons after him. 

' II Commentn nW biferno di Oraxiolo dc' Bambaglioli, edilo per ci 
i prof. A. Fiammazio. Udine, 1892. 
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L&rghnza e TemperanM, e Taltre nate 

Del noetro Bongue roeadicanclo vanno; 

Per&, Be quealo i danoo, 

Piangsnlo gli occhi, e dolgaai la bocca 

Degli uornini a cui tocca, 

Che eono a' raggi di cntal ciel paMi ; 

Non noi, che mmo dell' eteraa rocca: 

Chfe, ee noi siamo or puDli. 

Noi pur earemo, e pur troverem genl«, 

Che qoesto dardo (aril star luccDte." 

The Canzone is one of the noblest of Dante's later lyrics, 
and it is indeed well to have this contemporary testimony 
to its authenticity, even apart from what light it may throw 
upon the question of the Vellro. Greater than he have 
been banished, Dante tells us. Three mystical Ladies are 
exiles even as he is, and appear to him in his banishment. 
They are Driltura, Largkezxa, Temperanxa: Righteousness 
or Justice, Generosity, Temperance; and since these are his 
companions in misfortune, the poet holds his eiile as an 
honour ; — 

L'eeilio, che m'i dato, onor mi tegno. 



:, and the te«t cognate, 
t needs a-begging go; 



J wail it learn, 



' Bounty and lomperance 
Of our higb blood, n 

Wherefore, if this be » 
Let those eyes wocp, those lips 

Whom moet it doth concern. 
Who dwell beneath the rays of HUch a heaven; 
Not ouiB, who to the eternal Rock may turn ; 

For, be we now sore driven. 
We yet shall live, and yet shall find a race 
Who with this dart shall each dark stain efface. 

Pldmptbe. 

tnateod of Noi pur garemo, 'we yet shall live', Canlucci 
JVon pur taremo: we shall not always be persecuted a 
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This noble line is a summary of the whole of the Canzone ; 
and it is of much pathetic interest that it should have been 
so studied and its authenticity attested to by Ser Graziolo, 
who was himself in a few years to experience, like Dante, 
the bitterness of unmerited banishment, and, like him, to 
learn (as one of the little poems on the moral virtues, with 
which he solaced his exile, puts it) how honour is gained 
in noble suffering: — 

Come del bel soffirir a'acquista onore. 
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Aliohisri, Dantb, p€L83im. 

Aqttinas, St. Thomas. 
On the Essenee of Beatitude, 2—4; 
on angelic Hierarchies, 10; hia 
place in the ParadUOy 15; holds 
that no Seraphim fell, 24; on the 
Order of the Universe, 26; on union 
with God, 86; on St Augustine and 
angelical knowledge, 87 (note); on 
the Beatific Vision, 88; on the 
Order of the Universe and the 
Eternal Law, 40 — 45 ; on perfection 
of Charity, 55; on Free Will and 
involuntary actions, 59 — 60; on 
vows, 62 — 68; on vain glory, 71; 
on human society, 82; in the heaven 
of the Sun, 93—94; extols St. 
Francis, 96; the voice from the 
Crucifix, 98; rebukes the Domini- 
cans, 99; his discourse on the 
wisdom of Solomon, 102—105; 
against rash judgment, 105; on 
reunion of soul and body, 106; on 
Hope in the Blessed, 107; on the 
efficacy of prayer, 148; on good 
intentions, 144 ; on just princes, 145 ; 
on the resurrection of Trajan, 148; 
on the salvation of virtuous heathens, 
150 — 151 ; early education at Monte 
Casino, 161; on the Theological 
Virtues, 178—174; on Faith,— 174 



175; on i^ilosophioal proofs of the 
existence of Qod, 176; on Hope, 
181 ; on Charity, 185— 186; on man'i 
first sin, 187; on Beatitude, 805— 
206; on Creation, 209—211; on 
multiplication of species in Angela, 
218—214; on joy, 217 ; on contempla- 
tion, 286—287; on the number of 
the elect, 240; on the infinite dig- 
nity of the Blessed Viigin, 242— 
248; on the vision of the Divine 
Essence, 251, 258; on perfect love 
of God, 256. 

Abelard, 101. 

Abraham, 179. 

Acquasparta, Cardinal Matteo d*, 101, 
128, 278—279. 

Adam, his position in the ParcdUOf 
24; his fall, 78—74; his creation, 
78; his wisdom, 102—104; analogies 
between Firmament and Earthly 
Paradise, 170—172; appears in the 
Eighth Heaven, 186—187; his sin, 
187; his language, 188—189; in the 
Empyrean, 246. 

Adimari, Boccaccio degli, 119. 

iBneas, 65, 67, 118,' 246. 

Agapetus, Pope, 65. 

Agnelli, G., Tojpocronografia del 
viaggio Danteseo, 84 (note). 

Agostino (follower of St Francis), 
in the heaven of the Sun, 101. 

Albert of Hapsburg, 140. 
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^^f 302 ^H 


^^^1 AJbertiia Magnus, on stellar mflueltc«, 


Hia ronimenlary, 1 : the divitM^B 


^^^H 20; oa the mnsic of the spbeces. 


of the PariUUa, 17; on Par.l.K. 


^^H SB: iD the heaveo o! the Sdd. S4. 


S2; on Dante and Qlaucua, 3S— 89: 


^^H Alcimtis (acmeni V), 269. 




^^H Aldlghiero, son of Caociaguida, 111. 


on Piocarda, 56; on bmken to»s 


^^H Aleiander of Macedoa, 67. 




^^H Alighieri, Jacopo di Daate, 287. 


on Cuniiu, 85; on the fonrtfa 


^^H Aiighieri, Pietro di Danle, on bia 


Bcftvea, 96, 102, 108; oniheaainla 


^^H tather'B exile, 124 (lir>l«): curious 




^^M reading of Par. XXVI. 104, 187 


115: on the aUegorical mewiingof 


^^^1 at RsTenua, 2ST. 


the Divine Comedy. 116: on Dante's 


^^H Alpheaibceas (Fiduciode-Milotti},283. 


exile. 128-124 (noteJ: on Put. 


^^H Amidei, Florentine family, 119. 


XVm. 4, 128; on Bhipeua the 


^^H ADchiies, 


Trojan. 148^149; on the sainU in 


^^H Angellco, Pra Giovanai da Fieaole. 


Jove and Saturn. 15E. 154; on 


^^H 


Christ's Triumph, 168; on the 


^^H Anne, St., Mother of the Ble»»ed 


ciWo t («TO of Par. XXV, 2. 178; 


^^^1 Tirgio, in the Empjrreaii. 246. 


on Dante at the University of Paria, 


^^H St. Anselm, bis place in Ibt Paradiio, 




^^H lb; in the heaven of th? Bun. 101: 


nesa at the alght of St. John. 189 ; 


^^^P compares Angela to bees, S2H. 




^^H Antioebus (Philip the Fair),269 (noie). 


the Beatific Vision, 256; on the 


^^H Anlonia (Danle'a daughter), SB7. 




^^m Arirtotlc quuUNl iu £>>. foot, SB; 


terror in the heaven of Saturn, 


^^^H on the music ol th« spherea, 89— 


272—273; on the Wolf. 274 (noM); 




on the Feiiro, 296-296. 


^^M hia ibittici, B3; expounded by 


St. Brbnabd. 


^^^H Albertua, 94; hia great anthoiity 


Cathim at onAma jutti. 1: on the 


^^H in the CnnvUo, 109: on the Prime 


angelic Hierarohiea, 10 : Oii Jaoob's 


^^H Movent, 201. 


Ladder, 16-17; on the nineordera 


^^^1 Anguatine, St.. authority for the J^- 


of AngeU. 21-84; Mthority lor 


^^H radUo. S9— 3D; on angelical know- 


the ParodUo. 30; Doolc's beariiiK 


^^H ledge, B7: on the aoul-s remem- 




^^^V brauce of ain and suffering. T9, 87; 


lifi>. IGE, 154: on Hary and Eve. 


^^H on miracles, 175: on Creation.209; 




^^H in the Empyrean, 2S7— 219; ap- 


eecleaiaatiPal corruption, 193; on 


^^^1 pealed to in the Coiivilo and Epii- 


the Blessed Trinity. 198: oa the 


^^H tola Koni. 2B0— 8BI, 


glory of the Blessed Virgin, 816; 




oa the Chcrabim, B2I ; OD flowers 


^^^H Averrhoea, t. 49. 


22t; on the Angels and the Bleaaed 




Vti^, 2S9; lakes the plare of ' 


^^1 


Beairiee, 231-234; in praise or 






^^^1 Bbatbici, pajWm. 


the Empyrean, 237; on the little 


^^^^ BRK^'KHTITO da IMOLA. 


children in Pandiae, !1I;onMu7 



and Cnhrie!, 243-S44; h[3 lifmn 

(or Dttulc to the Blessed Virgiu, 

S4T— 249; appealed to ID theE'pj^toIa 

JTani, 281. 
Bslbo, Cesare. 14&. 
Baldo d'Agnglione, U». 
Buubaglioli, Graziotn do', dd the 
Fellro, 298—895; on Daote's Can- 

wne of the Tre Donne, 297-399. 
Barelli, Vincenso, od the Altegory 

of the Divine Comedy, 9. 219, 

£S2. 
Beatrioe (Dante's duaghter), 287. 
Bede the Venerabte, St., in the heaven 

of the SuD, Si. 

BetlanDioe, Cardinal, on the resur- 
rection of Trajao, 118. 

Belllncion Berti, Hi. 

Btmediet, SL, his plaoe and function 
in the sphere of Saturn, 11, 23, 
1&9— 165; hia vision drauribed hy 
BL Gregorji and imitated bj Dante, 
t6E-lS6. 190; his position in the 
Empyrean, 237, 289— S40. 

Benedict XI. St., Pope, 191 (note). 

Benjamin, type of eestatic contem- 
plation, SI 9— ISO. 

BlacatE, 141 (note). 

Blake, William, 187. 

BocoBCcio, Giovanni, 27, ~1, 114, 1S4 
(note), IBO, 257, 200—261. 

Boetfaius, 10; in the faeavim of the 
Sun, 91— eS: influenced Dante in 
the Convita, 95; quoted in the 
De Monarehia, 188 ; De Gmielalione 
Fhilotophiar, 1«£. 

Bcnftveotura, Bt, his life of St. Pnui- 
ola, 97—99; in the Snn extols St. 
Dominic, rebukes the FranciBcone, 
and names hia coiopanians, 100— 
101, 1G2 ; aasailed ccclesiaaticsl 
DDrmplion. 193; bis dcQunciatioD 
of Matteo d'Aequasparla and liber- 
liuo da Caaole. 278. 



Boniface VlII, Pope, 89, 123, 185, 

150, 190-91, 826-226. 
Botticelli. Sandro, SI, 58. 
Botticini, Francesco, 21 (note). 
Browning, Robert, bis Sordttlo, 81. 
Brunetto Ladni. 117. 121. 
Bruni, Leoaanlo. 257, 297. 
BuondelmoDte de' Buundelmonti, 

118—180. 



ChbIST, ptmlim. 

Cavciaguida, ioaueoced by Mars, IB; 
appears in the fifth Heaven and 
gives ideal pictnre of old Florence, 
113-115; Dante's respect for, 117; 
anawera Dante's questioiu and fore- 
lella his exile. 118—125; hia final 
injanclion to his deBcondaBl, etc: 
125-128, 110, 275, 887. 

Caesar, 117 and patiim. 

Calixtos, St., Pope, 191-192. 

Can Grande delta Scala. 18, 181—195, 
£66, 885; Dante's letter to Can 
Grande, 5, 8, 11; 25-80; 96, 177, 
198; 269—260, 868—268, 360-262. 

Capri, on the Koie of Paradise, SU. 

Carducci, Giuane, hia SlurfiX^Uemri, 
283 (Dotc), 298 (note). 

Carlo Harlello, apsaka of the Sieilian 
Veapera, 88; appears in the heaven 
of Venua, 80; dlMDMes the influence 
of the Heavens and the constitution 
of Society, 81-81. 

Carobert, iod of Carlo Hsttello, SI. 

Caaale, Fra I'bertino da, 278—279. 

Casella, 212, 2tS. 

Catharine of Siena, St., 261, 280. 

Cavalcu, Fra Domenico, his Yite de' 
Sanli Padri, 161. 

Cavolcaati. Cavalcante de', 84. 

Caval<wti, Oaido de', 84, 280. 201. 

Ceoco d' Ascoli, his Atrrba, 392. 

Ccleitiue V, St., Pope, 89. 



^^^^^ 304 ^^^^H 


^^^^ Cerchi, Floreniine family, 119. 


metitnrj on the Divine Coiaai^^^l 


H ChspEdui, George, qiiolcd, 19. 


;,«.™. 1 


r ChHrlGEDSgne, protecta tbe Chaicli, 


Corso Donali. See Donali. 


1 6S; in Ibe heaven oF UarB, 129. 


Cunizta da Romano, her place within 


1 CharleB of Anpu. the elder, 80, 145, 


Eanh'a Shallow, H: iaatieDeed by 


^^1 Chaclei 11, King ol ApuUit, 80-Bl, 


Venns, IH; appeara in the thii^ 


^^H 


Heaven aa type of a penitent, 84— 


^^K Cbariea of V>Io>8, 72. 123. 




^^^L OiryioGlom, St John, in the heaven 


Cucio, the Tribune, 206. -^^H 


^^^H ot the Sup, 


Cypma. King of (Arrjgo di LDri«QM||^^| 


^^H Church. F. C, trBotlstion of the Dt 


^^^H 




^^^H 


^^V Ciftco), D& 




^^V Cicero, 2S, 89, 165. 


^1 


^^H Oino da Pistnia; apocryphal Letter 




^^^f from Duitc to, 261 ; his Sonneta, 291 . 


Dakte ALiGinsRi, p<u,im. ^^^| 


■ Clare, St., 55. 


Daniel, 126, 127, 212, 281. 1 


r OleraeniB (wife of Carlo Martcllo], 


David, 13«; holds Grat pla« in the ^ 


1 eo; ClBmenia (her danghter), 84. 


heaven of Jove, 142; his birth 


^^^ Clement V, Pope. 135,190,225-226, 




^^^^ 


{ConvUo), 340. 


^^^^1 Cletoa, St., Pope, 191—192. 


Deinetriua (Philip (he Fair), 2B9. 


^^^H Cola di Rieni^, Petrarch's CanicDe 


Dionyaiua tbe Areopagile, appear* in 


^^^H 


the fourth Heaven, 94; treatise Dt 


^^^B Coleridge, 8. T., his Jnn'ntfJfariMr, 




^^^H 0; DQ the EliBabelhan dramaUBts,47. 


ascribed to him], 10, 21—25, III, 


^^^P Oolet, Joho, oa Dionyaiua, S2— 25, 


195, 198-199. 201, B04, SOI See 


^^ 111, 199, 2O4-E06. 


also Colet. 


Conrad III. Emperor, 115. 


DioUina, 230 (note). 


Constance, Empresa (mother ot Fre- 


Dollinger, on the aymbolism nl Bea- 


derick II), her place within the 


trice, 8; on DanteandlheJoMhim- 1 


F^rib-a Shadow, 14; appeara in the 


isla. 277-27a fH 


Moon, 65—57: jieliied to viclcacc. 


DominicSt., influenced by the««]<ntl|d^| 


59-W; bat (or tbe good ot Italy, 


Powers, 22: ^U work and U^^H 


03; Dunte'a admiration tor her fam- 


exlol!eU by St. Thomaa aai %^^B 


ilj. 14B. 


Bonaventura in the Sun, M— lOOj ' 


Constontioe tbe Gr-s'.. Emperor, his 


B splendour ot chenibical light. IH. 


place in tbe Paradito, 15: tuma 


Donati. Corso, M. 56. 123. 


^^ buck the Eikgle lo the Em. 65; 


Donali. Foreee di Manelto (brother 


^^^K appears in the heaven of Jove, 148 ; 


of Qemmn), 56 (notel. 


^^^1 yields Rome lo the Pope, l44;lesH 


Donali, Forese di Simone (brother 


^^^P favourably treated in the Dt Mo- 


of Corao and Piccarda), 53. 55.66, ■ 


^^^ narcAta, 144. 


123,28a ^^J 


r Comoldi. O. M., <w the PAyWwI 


Donati, Oemma, 53, 55, 50 (note), J^^^H 


1 lytUm of 3l.Thonat.ii,i\Q;i»m. 


<note], 386-2^7. ' ^^H 



DoMti, Gitnldrada, 120. 

Dansli, Piccarda, her place in llie 
t^radito, 14; her talk witti DaoM 
iQ the Moon.aa— 57;in the Empy- 
real), 58 ;fielded to violence, 50— GO; 
64, flS. 161. 

Donatuf, jCIiaa, in tbe heaven of 
e Sou, 101. 



Eve, her creation, 78; conlraMed by 
Daute and 8l. Bernard with Mar}'. 
171 ; ber place in tbe Empyrean, 237. 

Elebiel, 29, 269. 

EiKcllino da Bomsno, 84, Sb. 



FarinaU degli Uberli, lSO-121. 
Pellm, Biihop of, SG. 

•Feliro e teltro", 293—399. 

FlnreDlina. 161. 

Folm, or FokbftM, of Marseilles, 

Sft— 87; hia grido agiUDBt avarice, 
88—89. 
Francis, SL, influenced by the i^elealial 
Pciwen, 2S; St. Thomsa ainga bis 



-aiaes in the Sun 



-97; c 



and order, 97 ; hi* life as loM by 
8t.Banaventaraaiui Giott«,97— 99; 
tellov champion nith St. Dominic. 
HO; his Inie followcTB, 10l;ontbe I 
Older of Charity, IBO; in tbe 
Empyrean, 237, 289. I 

Fraticelli. P., 289, S97. I 

Frederick of Arragon, KingoISicily, 
145. 

Frederick II, Emperor, 56, 8S(not<), 
141 (note). 

Frixxoni, I>r. 0., an a picture wcribed 
to BotUcelli, E4 (note). | 



Gabriel, Sl, Archangel, eiprcisea 
■pecial fuDclion of nn Archungcl, 
21 ; attending upon Mary in the 
Eighth Heaven, 171-172; and in 
lbs Enipyrean, 243; hia greattieia 
according to Sl. Bernard, S44. 

Galileo, 109. 

Giovanni da Serravalle, Biahop of 
Femio, 1 80. 

Giovanni del Virgilio. See Virplio. 

Oiotlo, U8, 182. 

Godfrey do Bouillon, in the beaveo 
ol Hare, 129. 

Goliath (Florence), 2SS. 

GratiuD, appears amongel tlie doctorl 
in tbe Sun, 94. 

Gregory the Great, 8t„on the visible 
and tbe ioviaible, GO ; hia redemption 
of Trajan, H7-14»: bii, picture 
ol St. Benedict in tbe Diatogutt. 
1&9; followed by Daute, 16a— IM, 
193; on tlie angelic Hierarchiea, 207. 

Guido da Polenta, 260. 

QuiBcard, Robert, his place in ' 
Paradiao, 15; appeara in Uar>, . 
129; Dante'a admiration for the 
bonsc of Hanleville, 145. 



Henry V, Kinj; of England, 88. 

Henry VI, of Huhenstaulffn, Em- 
peror, SB. 

Henry VII, of Luxemburg. Emperor, 
hia attempt to retlore the Imperial 
Poirer in Italy, 66, 72, IIS, lis, 
ISO; hia (hrone prepared in the 
Empyrean Heaven, 224—226, E4£; 
Dante'i three Letters on bia Italian 
Eipeditipa, 258-259, 262_S66; 
his failure and death, 266— 267; 



^^^^^^^^r ^^^^^^^^ 


^^^^^^WorSi^el Virgil io on hi« tmie. 


ot the Sun, lOB; hit totte-xem. UK; ■ 


285. 


B77: Duitr'. atUtade toward., 2TI 


HellinRer. U5, U8, SSS. 


-E78. 


Hezekiah. in the heurenof Jotc. 143. 


Job. 179. 


Hildebraod (St. Qregorr VII. Pope). 


Joel. S7n, 


ISO. 




Hillard. Mim, trBnslntion of tbe 


picture. 86 : on the Florentine mioa. 


Qmvilo. 11 (note), 36 (Dota), 68, 69, 


IBS; patron of Florenoe, 178; in 


140, 845-246. 


the Empyrean Heaven, 287, 889: 


Honorios III, Pojie, 97. 


quoted in Dante'a Letter to the 




Empemr, 266, 


De Vulgari Btoj«enlia, 189, 


John ChryBOTtom, SL, 101. 


Hugb ot St Victor, in the heaven ot 


John DamPicoDe, St., on the AMUmp- 


Ihc Suo. 101: luMtct of Richard 


tiou. 167. 172. 


ot 81. TiclorandofPelcrLombud, 


John the ETangetist, 81., iu a Botti- 


101. 


celtiau pieture, 25; Ihe legend of 






I, 


Dante upon Charitf. 182—186; in 




Ihe Emprrean, 246; the Apofal^^Mt, 


Uluminuto (folloireT of 3L Fnniui), 


276. 


in ihe heaven ot the San, 101. 


John XXI, Pope, (Peter ot Spaiol. 


loDoi.'eut 111, Pope, 07. 


in the hearen of the Snn, 101 ;bU 


buo, 179, sas. 




iHiu, 111, 12T, 181. 


John XXII, Pope, 185, 190. 


Isidore ot SeTille, St., in the heavm 


Josne. his eaplure ot Jericho. B7; K 




tjpe of Chriat, 88; appear* in the 


ot Ihe B0I7 Women ot the Old 


heaven ot Mars. 129. 


Tnlament. 387-838. 


Jowelt. his Iranalation of Ariitollo's 






1 


230 (note). 


1 ' 


Jndas Haehabteue. in the heaven nt 




Man. 120. 


1 jKob, 15, 16, 179. 


Judith, Iter place in the Empyrean, 


1 iama the Otester, Bt,, ciainines 


237 ; type of Marjr and the Chuivh. 


I DMto upon Hope, 178-181. 


239. 


Jamei, St,, tiie Epistle ot, 179, IBl. 


JoitJnian, Emperor, hia pW* in Ihe 1 


201. 


Paradiio, 14; hia pwl anakigoua . 


JuoD (Clement V|. 269 (note). 


to that of an Anliattgel, 21; Ukj^J 


Jertmiu, quoted in the Vila y,u>va 


diacourie to Danto in the hcftvgM^H 


■nd in the Epigile la the Ilaliui 


□f MercDiy. 65—78. ^^^1 


Cirdinala. 268; Dinle'B Hebrew 


^^^H 


prolotvpe, 2T3-37T, 279. 


^^^H 


Jerome, St., 211. 




JoBchiui Of Flora, ihe CaUbtlM] 


Lawrence, 3t, 60. ^^^^| 




Lia or leah, ST, 288, IS8. ^^^H 



W ^^H 


* Unna, St, Pope, 191-lM. 




Lulli^ Ceaare d«, liis SordeUo di 


Michael Angelo, 7a 


Goilo. HI (note). 




Longtellovi'i tnaBlation of Ihe Divine 




Conied;, paatim. 


Moore, Dr. E., Time Rifnreatei in tha 


Loreou. Monaco, HI. 


Divint Comedy, 34 (note); SCudU* 


Lubin, Prof., !0 (now). 158. 232, 838. 


in Dante. 210 (note). 


Lucia (91. Lucy), Ijpe of Grace 


Uopaus. See Uiovauni del Virgillo. 


niuminBting, US (nole): ber place 




in the Empyrean, 24B. 


MoKB. the voice of God to, 186; to 


Luoifcr, 188, 211, 229. 


the Empyrean. 246; Henry of Lu- 


Luke, 81., 85. 


lemburg auolher, 284. ^— 


Lungo, L del, Dino Compapii, 66 




(note). 


^^H 


Lliplon, J. H.. JoanHtt CuUtu* Kiper 


^^H 


1 Lfin-a Dionyiii. 22-26, 199, 204, 


^m 


L 205. 




1 




} 


Nathan, In the heaven of the Sun. 101, ^^H 


Nerii, Florentine family, 114. ^^H 


Mary tbb Blkbsed Viboin, 


Norway, King ^^H 




^^H 


2t. G8 ; Her apolheoais in the Eighth 


I 


Heftren, 167. 170—118, 182, 197; 






S33, 228-487; Bealrioe'* reverence 


Oderiii of Oubbio, ^^M 


lorinlhe ri(aJtfuo™,238;HertypeB 


Orlando the Paladin, in the beavn ^^H 


in the Old Testament, 239; Her 


of Mara, 129. 1 


infinite dignity and likeneas to God, 


Oro«iu^ in the heaven of the Sun, 94. 1 


242— 2«; Her glory. 244; type of 


Or>ini. Cardinal Napoleone, 279-280. 1 


Iha Church, 24«; and perhapi of 
the Euiiurr,S45-24S: 8t. Bernard's 


Ottimo (the author of the -Oltlnio ^J 


Comiaenlo*), 40, 50, C2-83, Bb. 123, ^^M 


prater to, 217—249; Her interces- 
aiou lor Dante, S&O. 


124, 234. ^H 
0»i, 266. ^m 


Uaccariai. in the heaven of Saturn. 


^^H 


160—181. 


^^^1 


Manfredi. to (note). 


^M 


Marco the Lombard, 19. 




Marlowe, Chriitopher. IS, 61. 


Pbtkr thb Apostle, St.. ^^^| 


Mary Magdalene, Bl, 25. 




Matilda. SI, 189, 170. 231. 




Matteo di Melivilla. 29B. 


13^; hia poverty and biusility. 158; ^B 


Mrlib<BUB (Dino Perini), 3at~284, 287. 


eiaminei Dante upon Faith, 173— 


Meatica, U.. tdUient eriiua of P«. 




trarcb, 291. 


177-178; a lyp, of Faiib, 179; 




DOncai oorraption in theCharcb, 
190-193, 197; his place in the 
Empfreui,S46; in the Letter to tlie 
ItaliiD CBrdiDsla, 268; rebuke ot 
falie paatora uid injuDctioD to 
Dimtf, 2 "6. 

Pslma, 84. See CuaixEii. 

Palmieri, Matt«o, GB. 

Parker, J., the Ctltttialand EctUtia: 
lical Hierarchy n/ Dtrmynui, 199 
mow). 

Paator, Di. L., 186 (doIc). 

Paul, St., 29, 31, 39, 127, 135, 158. 
:74, 207. 212. 218, 288. 

Peret, P., on the Eightb Heaven, 170. 
1H7: on the Rixer of Lighl, 221. 

Peter o( ArrugOD, IIB. 

Peler COinegtnr. in the heSTen ot the 
Sdd, 101. 

Peter Damian, Ht, co-operates vith 
the Tbroue*, 23; hia dlMWUrae to 
tlaiite in (be heaven of Satoro, 
IM-1B5: on celestial koovledge 
and the mj'ileriea of Predealinalion, 
156, 281, 242; hia denuncUtion 
of luxury and enrroplioD, 157~I58. 



Peler tbc Lotuliard, ou 
of Bealitude. ISi Ihe Mastetofthe 
Seotencea. appenn in the heavea o( 
the Sun, 94: pupil of Hagb al 
31. Victor, 101; hie deHoltloa ot 
Hope, 180. 

Peter of Spain. See John XXI. 

Petrarch, 81, 88, S&7. 258, 271, £01. 

Philip the Fair, King ot France, 
209, 279. 

Fhrllii (Gemma Donati or Florence), 



k 



Pina, St. Pope, 191—198. 
Plato, tb« utiaiD of the apherea, 40; 
the return ot aonla lo the sUra, 57; 

the FYotagorat, 8t ; Ihe S)/nipoiium. 
230 Inota). 
Plnmptre, tnnulaUon ot the eecond 



e of the CSnviM, 3l7:o( 

Beloguet, 286-238; of tbe Sonnet 

lo Oiovuni Qnirioo. 289— eW; ot 

Dante's Cantone of the TVe Dorme, 

208. 

PootiUB Pilsle, 71. 

Pneci, Aataiiio,bicC(H(»lo7ufo.!IiS — 




KiCHABD OF St. VicToa. 
bis authority tor the Paradito. 
29—80; on Freedom ot the Will, 
47, 59-60. 63 (note); inihe hearen 
ol the SuD, 94 — Ki; pnpil of Hugh. 
101 ; tbc Sii Step* ofCoatempUtioD, 
154—155; quoted, SIB; on Bacbel 
and Benjamin, 319; on ecatatic 
contemplation, 227, 231; on the 
Bleaaed Virgin. 343;oDtheaapreme 
peace of ecstaa;. 3S2: appealed lo 
in Ihe Epittola Kani. SSI. 

Babanna llADru>„ in Ihe bemTm of 
tbe Sun, 102. 

Rachel, Dante's dream of. 37, 33S: 
mjalirol [nterprvlation of her death. 
219_220; her ajrmboliamand plaee 
in the Empyrean, 237-240. 246. 

Bahab, the hjgheat aoul in the thitd 
Heaven, 87 ; a tjrpeof the Churcta,8S. 

Bainouart, in theheaTenollfara, IM 

Eanieri di Zacoaria ol Orrielo. SI. 

BaymoDd Berlinghietl, 71—78. 

Bebeeca, in the Empynaa, 8>7i a 
type of tbe Church. 819. 

Bbipeua the Trojan, in the heavn 
ot Jove, 146 : hia aalvalion, 147— ISL 




Bickftby. J., Moral PhOoiophy, 42; 

Aqtiinm Ethiem, pit«tn>. 
Robert tbc ■■ Wise.' King of Naplra. 

8!, 84, ESS. 
Romeo of VillanoTa, his desire tor 

fame, 14 ; id tlie heaven o( Mercnrj, 

Ti: hia Hlory itnalogouH lo DanU'a 

own. 71—78, 96. 
Bomaald, in the hearcn o( Sataro, 

160-161. 
Rouellino delLt Toaa, 55. 
BoaKtti, Chriitiaa, Jfonna /nnomt- 

nata, I8S. 
BoraatU, Dante Gabrie], Hou*6 o/ 

Life, 10; Daal« and HU Circle, 

56 (nole), 128, 238. 288. 289—291 ; 

Aei, SSe; DanCe al Verona. 257, 

261. 
Rudolph of Hapghnrg, 30. 
Riukio, 8, 212, 
Rath, ID the Empymui, 237; a 

fignre of the Charch, 239. 



Sara, in the Empyrean. 237: a Ggare 

o( the Church, 238—239. 
SBTDuarala, 91, S74 (nole). 
Scats, Barlolommeo dell*, 124. 
Seals, Can Onude della. See Can 

Graode. 
Scipio, 191. 
ScarUiiinI, S, 69, 106, 149, 1S2, 239. 

374, nod pattim, 
SeliD[, Francesco, on the QmiN'to.GG. 
Shakespetire, 60 (note), tOG. 178. 
Shelley, the Defenre of Poetry, 4; 

THMVtph of Life, 4; HeUeu. 85: 

on the opeuiDg of the Paradiio, 

97; his ShjUtri. Iht. 
Sigieri of Brabant, in tlie heaven of 

the Snn, 94; a certain analogy 

iMtween him and Dante. 96-96. 
Siztni, St., Pope, 19t-19S. 



Solomon, brighteit soul in th« Sun, 
M; his wisdom, lOB— 105; hU dia. 
course upon the resurreotioo of th« 
body, 106: quoted in the Convita, 
140. 

Sotdello, 84, HI (note). 

Spenser, Edmund, 77, 809. 

Statins, 81, 161, 283: his appeanwce 
in the Purgatorio in illoatratiaii 
of the FeKro, 296-397. 

T. 

Taaso, 88. 

Tcrtnlllui, on Maiy and Ere, 817. 

Theoderie the Goth, OS. 

Thompson, Francis, 7^ Hound of \ 
Heaven. ISS. 

Tiberins, Emperor, 66. 74. 

Titus. Emperor, 69. 

Tityrus (Daute in the Eclognes), 
288-284. 

Tosti, on Psnle sod St. Benedint, 
161 (note). 

Trajan, Emperoi, in the heaven of 
Jove, 143; eariy Veroneae pictura 
of. 148; hii salTBtion by the prayers 
of Bt. Qregory, 1*1—148, IBl. 

u. 

UgDcaione delta Faggiuola, S66, 885. 
Urban, St. Pope, 191-191. 



Vaccheri and Bertscchi, La FiHone 
di Dante Mighifri amoderota 
nello ipatio r nel Umpo, 84 (note^ 

Vaiari, 21, 68. 

Vaagbao, SU Tlxmai ef Asuin, SG, 
180, 219. 

Veochiettl, Florentine tamUy. 114. 

Veltro. the, 184, 159. 191, 197. 878, 
298— S09. 

Veroaeia, Paola^ 88. 
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Veronica (the), 247. 

VeiToochio, Andres, 24 (note). 

VilUni, I11ippo» 27, 260. 

Vfllaiu, QioTanni, 26, 186, 257—260. 

VirgU, 7, 86, 42, 121, 149, 160, 281, 
246, 282, 296^-297. 

Viigilio, GioTumi del, addxceeee Dante 
as Sensx, 72 (note); the Eclognet 
interchanged between him and 
Dante, 260, 262—268, 282—288. 



W. 

Wettcott, on Dionynna, 199 (note). 
William n, laat Norman King of the 

Siciliee, in the sphere of Jnpiter, 

144; Dante*! admiration for, 146; 

leanlto of his death, 146. 
William of Aqnitaine, St, in the 

heaven of Kara, 129. 
William of Champeanz, 101. 
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